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DEDICATION. 



TO 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



MY DEAE SIR, 

iBvERY liberal motive that can actuate 
an Author in the dedication of his labours, 
concurs in directing me to you, as the person 
to whom the following Work should be in- 
scribed. 

4 * 

It there be a pleasure in celebrating the 
distinguished merit of a contemporary, mixed 
with a certain degree of vanity not altogether 
inexcusable, in appearing fiiuy sensible of if; 

:  1 • - 

whfei-e can I find one, in compltmentmg whom 
I can with mote general* iifii^^iilBdtid^ 

VOL. !• a 
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those feelings ? Your excellence not only in the 
Art over which you have long presided with 
uurivalied fame, but also in Philosophy and ele- 
gant Literature, is well known to the present, 
and will continue to be the admiration of fu- 
ture ages. Your equal and placid temper, your 
variety of conversation, your true politeness, 
by which you are so amiable in private society, 
and that enlarged hospitality which has long 
made your house a common centre of union -  
for the great, the accomplished, the learned, 
and the ingenious ; all these qualities I can, in 
perfect confidence of not being accused of flat- 
tery, ascribe to you. 



I 
I 



If a man may indulge an honest pride, in ' 
having it known to the world, that he has been ' 
thought worthy of particular attention by a 
t- person of the first eminence in the age in which 
lie lived, whose company has been universally 
courted, I am justified in availing myself of | 
the usual privilege of a Dedication, when I 
mention that there has been a long and unin- 
terrupted fri^pdsbip between us. 
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m 



If gratitude should be acknowledged for 
pfavours received, I have this opportunity, my 
dear Sir, most sincerely to thank you for the 
■"many happy hours which I owe to your kind- 
Tness, — for the cordiality with which you have , 
Vjat all times been pleased to welcome me, — 
'for the number of valuable acquaintances to 
[•whom you have introduced me, — for the noctes 
[ 'ixencBque De^m, which I have enjoyed under 
[your roof. 



Ira work should be inscribed to one who is 
master of the subject of it, and whose appro- 
bation, therefore, must ensure it credit and 
success, the Life of Dr. Johnson is, with the 
greatest propriety, dedicated to Sir Joshua j 
Reynolds, who was the intimate and beloved 
friend of that great man ; the friend whom he 
declared to be *' the most invulnerable man He ' 
knew ; whom, if he should quarrel with him, i 
fae should find the most difficulty how to I 
abuse." You, my dear Sir, studied him, and 
knew him well : you venerated and admired 
him. Yet, luminous as he was upon the whole, 
a 2 
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you perceived all the shades which mingled in 
the grand composition ; all the little peculia- 
rities and slight blemishes which marked the 
literary Colossus. Your very warm commen- 
dation of the specimen which I gave in my 
*' Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," of my 
being able to preserve his conversation in an 
authentick and hvely manner, which opinion 
the Publick has confirmed, was the best en- 
couragement for me to persevere in my purpose 
of producing the whole of my stores. 



In one respect this Work will, in some 
passages, be different from the former. In my 
•'Tour," I was almost unboundedly open in 
my communications ; and from my eagerness 
to display the wonderliil fertility and readiness 
of Johnson's wit, freely shewed to the world 
its dexterity, even when I was myself the ob- 
ject of it. I trusted tiiat I should be liberally 
understood, as knowing very well what I was 
about, and by no means as simply unconscious 
of the p(>iated etfects of the satire. I own, 
imUed, that I was arrogant enough to suppose 
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that the tenor of the rest of the book would 
sutficiently guard me against such a strange 
 imputation. But it seems I judged too well of 
the world : for, though I could scarcely believe 
it, I have been undoubtedly informed, that 
many persons, especially in distant quarters, 
not penetrating enough into Johnson's charac- 
ter, so as to understand his mode of treating 
his friends, have arraigned my judgement, 
instead of seeing that I was sensible of all that 
they could observe. 

It is related of tlie great Dr. Clarke, that 
when in one of his leisure hours he was unbend- 
ing himself with a few friends in the most 
playful and froUcksome manner, he observed 
Beau Nash approaching ; upon which he sud- 
denly stopped ; — " My boys, (said he,) let us 
be grave : here comes a fool." The world, my 
friend, T have found to be a great fool, as to 
that particular on which it has become neces- 
sary to speak very plainly. I have, therefore, 
in this Work been more reserved ; and though 
I tell nothing but the truth, I have still kept 
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in my mind that the whole truth is not always 
to be exposed. This, however, I have managed 
so as to occasion no diminution of the pleasure 
which my book should afford ; though malignity 
may sometimes be disappointed of its gratifi- 
cations. 

I am, 

My dear Sir, 
Your much obliged friend, 
And faithful humble servant, 
. ^.±"Un, JAMES BOSWELL. 

April 20y 1791. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE 

FIRST EDITION. 



I AT last deliver to the world a Work which I 
have long promised, and of which, 1 am afraidy 
too high expectations have been raised. The delay 
of its publication must be imputed^ in a considera- 
ble degree, to the extraordinary zeal which has 
bee7i shewn by distinguished persons in all quar~ 
ters to supply me with atlditional information con- 
cerning its illustrious subject ; resembling in this 
. the grateful tribes of aiicient nations, of which 
every individual was eager to throw a stone upon 
the grave of a departed Hero, and thus to share 
in the pious office of erecting an honourable mo- 
nument to his memory. 

The labour and anxious attention with which 
J have collected and arranged the materials of 
which these volumes are composed, will hardly he 
conceived by those who read them with careless 
facility. The stretch of mind and prompt assi- 
duity by which so many conversations were pre- 
servedy I myself, at some distance of time, con~ 
template tvith ivonder ; and I must he allowed 
to suggest, that the nature of the work, in other 
respects, as it consists of innumerable detached 
particulars, all ivhich, even the most minute, I 
have spared no pains to ascertain with a scrupul". 
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om authenticity^ has occasioned a degree of trouble 
far beyond that of any other species of composition. 
Were I to detail the hooks which I have consulted, 
and the inquiries which I have found it necessary 
to mahe by various channels^ I should probably be 
thought ridiculously ostentatious. Let me only 
observe^ as a specimen of my trvuble^ that I have 
sometimes been obliged to run half over London^ 
in order to fx a date correctly ; which^ when I 
hud accomplished^ I well knew would obtain me 
no praise J though a failure would have been to my 
disa^edit. And qfier ally perhaps^ hard as it may 
bCy I shall not be surprised if omissions or mis- 
takes be pointed out with invidious severity. I 
have also been extremely careful as to the exact- 
ness of my quotations; holdtJig that there is a 
respect due to the publick, which should oblige 
every Authour to attend to thisy and never to pre- 
sume to introduce them tvith, — " I think I have 
read ;'' — or — " If I remember right ;" when the 
originals may be examined. 

I beg leave to express my warmest thanks to 
those who have been pleased to favour me with 
communications and advice in the conduct of my 
Work. But I cannot sufficiently acknowledge my 
oNigatiofiS to my friend Mr. Malose, who was 
$0 good as to allow me to read to him almost the 
whole of my manuscript, and made such remarks 
a$ were greatly for the advantage of the Work ; 
though it is hut fair to him to mention, that upon 
9umy occasions I differed from him, and followed 
my own Judgement. 1 regret exceedingly thai I 
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was deprived of the henejit of his revmon, when, 
not more than one half of the book had passed 
through the press : but after having completed hit 
very laborious and admirable edition of Siiak-^ 
svEARE, for which he generously would accept of 
no other reward but that fame which he has so 
deservedly obtained, he fulfilled liis prorntse of a 
long-ivished for visit to his relatiojis in Ireland ; 
from tvhetice his safe return finibus Atticis is 
desired by his friends here, with all the classical 
ardour of Sic te Diva potens Cypri ; for there 
is no man in ivhom more elegant and worthy qua- 
lities are united ; and whose society^ therefore, w 
more valued by those who know him. 

It is painful to me to think, that while I tvas 

 carrying on this irorlc, several of those to whom. 

it would have been most interesting have died. 

Such melancholy disappointments we know to he 

incident to humanity ; but ire do not feel them the 

less. Let nie particularly lament the liei'crcnd 

Thomas If auton, and the Reverend Dr. Adams. 

Mr. U^ARTON, amidst his variety of genius and 

learning, was an excellent Biographer. His con- 

I tributions to my Collection are highly estimable ; 

and as he had a true relish of my " Tour to the 

Hebrides," / trust I should noiv have been grati- 

fcd with a larger share of his kind approbation. 

I Dr. Adams, -emhient as the Head of a College, 

' as a writer, and as a most amiable man, had 

known Johnson from his early years, and was his 

friend through life. IVhat reason I had to hope 

for the countenance of that venerahle Gentleman 
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to this IVork, will appear from what he tvrote to 
me upon aformer occasion from Oxford, Novem- 
ber 17, 1780 : — " Dear Sir, I hazard this letter, 
not knowing where it will find you, to thank 
you for your very agreeable * Tour,' which I 
found here on my return from the country, and 
in which you have depicted our friend so per- 
fectly to my fancy, in every attitude, every 
scene and situation, that I have thought myself 
in the company, and of the party almost 
throughout. It has given very general satis- 
faction ; and those who have found most fault 
with a passage here and there, have agreed that 
they could not help going through, and being 
entertained with the whole. I wish, indeed> 
some few gross expressions had been softened, - 
and a few of our hero's foibles had been a Uttle 
more shaded ; but it is useful to see the weak- 
nesses incident to great minds ; and you have 
given us Dr. Johnson's authority that in history 
all ought to be told." 

Such a sanction to my faculty of giving a jiut 
representation of Dr. Joiwson I could not conceal. 
Nor rvill I suppress my satisfaction in the con- 
sciousness, thai by recording so considerable a por- 
tion of the wisdom and tvit of " the brightest or- 
nament of the eighteenth century,"* / have 
largely provided for the instruction and entertain- 
ment of mankind, 

London, April 80. 1791. 
* Sec Mr> Mnlone'i Prcfilcc to his edition of Shnkspcnrr. 
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That I ivas anxious for the success of 4i' 
Work which had employed much of my time and. I 
' la/xjur, 1 do vol wish to conceal: hut whatever 
doubts J at any time entertained, have been en- 
tirely removed by the very favourable reception 
with which it has been honoured. That reception 
has excited viy best exertions to render my Book 
more perfect; and in this endeavour I have had. 
the assistance not only of some of my particular 1 
r friends, hid of many other learned and ingenious, | 
] men, by which I have been enabled to rectify" ' 
\ tome mistakes, and to enrich the Jf'ork with many 
valuable additions. These I have ordered to be 
printed separately in quarto, for the accommodor- 
tion of the purchasers of the first edition. May 
1 be permitted to say that the typogj'aphy of both 
editions does honour to the press of Mr. Henry 
Baldhin, now Master of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Stationers, whom I have long knmvn as 
a worthy man and an obliging friend. 

In the strangely mixed scenes of human ex~ 
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istencCy our feelings are often at once pleasing 
and painful. Of this truth, the progress of the 
present ffhrk furnishes a striking instance. It 
was highly gratifying to me that my friend^ Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, to whom it is inscribed^ lived 
ta^eruse it, and to give the strongest testimony 
to its fidelity ; hut before a second^ edition^ tvhich 
he contributed to improve y could be finished, the 
world has been deprived of that most valuable 
man ; a loss of which the regret tvill he deep, and 
lasting, and extensive^ proportionate to the feli^ 
dty which he diffused through a tuide circle of 
4Mdmirers and friends. 

In reflecting that the illustrious subject of this 
fFarh, by being more extensively and intimately 
known, hoivever elevated before, has risen in the 
veneration and love of mankind, I feel a satisfac^ 
Hon beyond what fame can afford. We cannot ^ 
indeed^ too much or too often admire his wonderful 
powers of mind, when we consider that the prin^ 
dpal store of wit and wisdom which this Work 
contains^ was not a particular selection from his 
general conversation, but was merely his occas- 
sional talk at such times as I had the good fortune 
to be in his company ; and, zvithout doubi, if his 
discourse at other periods had been collected with 
the same attention, the whole tetiour of what he 
uttered would have been found equally excellent. 

His strong y clear, attd animated enforcement of 
religion^ morality^ Uyalty^ and subordination^ 
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while it delights and improves the wise and the 
, -good; will, I trust, prove an effectual antidote to 
that detestable sophistry which has been lately 
imported from France, under the false name of 
Philosophy, and with a maJignant industry has 
heen employed against the peace, good order, and 
happiness of society, in our free and prosperous 
country ; but, thanks be to God, ivtihout pror 
ducing the pei'nicious effects wfuch were hoped 
for by its propagators. 

If seems to me, in my moments of self-compla- 
^ cency, that this extensive biographical work, hoiv- 
ever inferior in its nature, may in one respect be 
assimilated to the Odvssev. Amidst a tfiousand 
entertaining and instructive episodes, the Hero 
 ig never long out of sight ; for they are all in 
some degree connected tvith him ; and He, in the 
whole course of the History, is exhibited by the 
-Autkour for the best advantage of his readers ; 

— Quid virtus et quid ui^entia possit. 
Utile proposujt oobks exemplnr Ulyssen. 

Should there be any cold-blooded and morose 
' ' mortals who really dislike this Book, I will give 
them a story to apply. JVhen the great DtrtCE 
of Marlbo ROUGH, accompamedby Lord Cadogan, 
was one day reconnoitring the army in Flanders, 
a heavy rmn conic on, and they both called for 
their cloaks. Lord Cadog.in's servant, a good 
' humoured alert lad, brought his Lordship's in a 
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minute. The Duke's servant, a lazy sulky dog, 
was so sluggish, that his Grace being wet to the 
skin, reproved him, and had for answer with a 
grunt, " I came as fast as 1 could;" upon 
which the Duke calmly said, — " Cadogas, I 
would not for a thousand pounds have that fel- 
low's temper." 

There are some men, I believe, who have, or 
think they have, a very small share of vanity. 
Such may speak of their literary fame in a deco- 
rous style of diffidence. But I confess, that I 
am so formed by nature and by habit, that to 
restrain the effusion of delight, on having ob- 
tained such fame, to me tvould be truly painftd. 
IVhy then should I suppress itP ffliy " out of 
the abundance, of the heart" shoidd I not speak f 
Let me then mention with a warm, but no inso- 
lent estdtation, that I have been regaled tvith 
spontaneous praise of' my work by many and vor- 
rious persons eminent for their rank, learrnng, 
talents, and accomplishments ; much of ivhich 
praise I have under their hands to be reposited 
in my archives at Auchinleck. ^n honourable 
and reverend friend speaking of' the favourable 
reception of my volumes, even in the circles of 
fashion and elegance, said to me, " you have 
made them all talk Johnson." — Yes, I may add^ 
[ have Johnsonised the land ; and I trust they 
will not only talk, but think, Johnson. 

To enumerate those to w/iom I have been thus 



I 
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indebted, would be tediously ostentatious. I ccm^ 
not however but name one, whose praise is truly 
valwAhj not only on account of his knowledge 
and abilities, but on account of the magn^centy 
yet dangerous embassy, in which he is now emr- 
ployed, which makes every thing thai relates to 
him peculiarly interestitig. Lord Macartney 
favoured me with his own copy of my book, with 
a number of notes, of which I have availed myself i 
On the first leaf I found in his Lordship's hand-- 
writing, an inscription of such high commendation^ 
that even J, vain as I am, cannot prevail on my^ 
self to publish it. 



[July I, 179f.l 
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Sefbrjl valuable Icifcrs, and other curiouf\ 
I mailer, having been commumcated to the Authour 
\ too late to be arranged in that chronological order 
' which he had endeavoured uniformly to observe in 
Jiis worh, he was obliged to introduce them in his 
• Second Edition, by way of ADDf.>fi>A, m com- 
modiously as he could. In the present edition 
they have been distributed in their proper places. 
In revising his volumes for a neiv edition^ he had 
[ pointed out where some of these materials should 
j be inserted; but unfortunately, in the midst of 
his labours, he was seized with a fever, ofwhick^ 
to the great regret of all his friends, he died on 
the \9th of May, 1795. All the Notes that he 
[ had written in the margin of the copy which he 
I had in part revised, are here faithfully preserved: 
I ajid a few new Notes have been added, princi- 
pally by some of those friends to whom the Au- 
thour in the former editions acknowledged his 
obligations. Those subscribed with the letter B. 
were communicated by Dn. Burnby; those to 
which the letters J. B. are annexed, by the Rev, 
J. B. Blakxjfay, of Shrewsbury, to wJwm Mr. 
BosfTELL achiowledged himself indebted for some 
VOL. I. b 
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judicious remarhs on the first edition of his work: 
and the letters J. B — . O. are annexed to some 
remarks furnished hy the Aut hours second son, 
a Student of Brazen-Nose College in Oxford. 
Some valuable observations were communicated 
hy James Bindley^ Esq. First Commissioner in 
the Stamp- Office^ which have been acknowledged 
in their proper places. For all those tvithout any 
signature, Mr. Malone is answerable. — Every 
new remark y not written hy the Aut hour, for the 
sake of distinction has been enclosed within crotch^ 
ets ; in one instance, hotvever, the printer, by 
mistake, has affixed thi^ mark to a note relative 
to the Rev. Thomas Fische Palmer, (see vol. 
iv. p. 129 9) which was written by Mr. BosjvELLy 
and therefore ought not to have been thus distin-- 
jguished. 

I have only to add, that the proof-sheets of the 
present edition not having passed through my 
hands, I am not anstverable for any typographi- 
cal errours that may be found in it. Having, 
Jiowever, been printed at the very accurate press 
of Mr. Baldtvin, I make no doubt it will be found 
not less perfect than the former edition ; the great- 
est care having been taken, by correctness and 
elegance, to do justice to one of the most instruc- 
tive and entertaining works in the English lan- 
guage. 

April 8. 1799. EDM, MALONB. 
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In this edition are inserted some new letters^ of 
which the greater part has been obligingly com- 
municated by the Reverend Doctor Vyse, Rector 
of Lambeth. Those tvritten by Dr. Johnson 
concerning his mother in her last illness, furnish 
a hew proof of his great piety and tenderness of 
heart, and therefore cannot but be accept able to 
the readers of this very popular ivorh. ' Some 
new notes also have been added, which, as well 
as the observations inserted in the third edition ^ 
and the letters now introduced, are carefully in- 
cluded within crotchets, that the authour may not 
he answerable for any thing which had not the 
sanction of his approbation. The remarks of his 
friends are distinguished as formerly, except those 
of Mr. Malone, to which the letter M . is now 
subjoined. Those to which the letter K. is af- 
fixed, were communicated by my learned friend, 
the Reverend Doctor Kearney, formerly Senior 
FelUnv of Trinity College, Dublin, and now be- 

b 2 
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neficed in the diocese of Raphoe in Ireland^ of 
which he is Archdeacon. 

Of a tvorh which has been before the puhlick 
for thirteen years with increasing approbation, 
and ofiuhich near four thousand copies have been 
dispersed^ it is not necessary to say more; yet I 
cannot refrain from adding y that, highly as it is 
now estimated, it will, I am confident, be still more 
valued by posterity a century hence, when all the 
actors in the scene shall be numbered with the 
dead; when the excellent and extraordinary man, 
whose wit and wisdom are here recorded, shall 
he viewed at a stilt greater distance ; and the in-- 
^trucfion and entertainment they afford, will at 
4)nce produce reverential gratitude, admiration, 
and delight. 

June S0| 18a». E- M. 
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In this fifth edition some errours of the press, 

which had crept into the text and notes, in conse-^ 

quence of repeated impressions, have been cor- 

rected% Ttvo letters tvritten by Dr. Johnson, 

and several neiv notes, have been added ; by tvhich, 

it is hoped, this valuable work is still fiaiher 

improved. 

E. M. 

January 1, 1807* 
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CE 



Great pains have been take?i to malie this sixth 
edition accurate, in point of typography. With 
this view the entire tvork has been read over by 
the authours second son, James Bosifell, of the 
Inner Temple, Esq. ; by tvhich means many er- 
rours of the press ^ occasioned by repeated impres- 
MonSj have been discovered. All these have been 
carefully amended. Several new notes and some 
letters have been added ; and in the Index, — a 
very, useful appendage to a book containing so 
much miscellaneous and unconnected matter, — 
many new articles have been inserted. 

By these improveme?ils the present impression 
has been rendered the amplest, and, it is lioped, 
will be found the most correct edition of this valu- 
able tvork, which has yet appeared. 

E. M. 

Folby-Placc, May 2, 1811. 
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In Mr. Boswell's Jdfertisement to the first 
edition of this ivorky he laments the death of some 
of Dr. JoHNSO^fs friends, " to whom it would 
have been most interesting" Since that period, 
which Mr. Bosjtell himself did not long survive, 
the grave has closed upon almost the whole of the 
eminent and affectionate friends who delighted to 
cherish the m.emory of Johnson, and were accus- 
tomed to derive pleasure from the recollection of 
those colloquial scenes which Mr. Bosjvell has so 
accurately delineated. . 

At the present time, not above four or five are liv^ 
ing who had any personal knowledge of Dr. John-- 
son or of those whose names occurred in the first 
edition of his life\ as his then surviving friends and 
companions. It became necessary ^ therefore, in 
preparing this edition for the press y to follow the 
example of Mr. Malonf, the last editor, and in^ 
sert notices of the deaths of the principal charac^ 
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ters. Mr. M alone has said, probably tvith great 
justice, that, highly as the work is now estimated, 
" it will be still more valued by posterity a century 
hence, when all the actors in the scene shall be 
numbered with the dead'' 

From the Second Editioiiy the last which Mr. 
Bosivell lived to superintend^ Mr. Malone con- 
tinued to revise and improve the ivorh as far as 
the sixth, published a Jew mo7iths before his death. 
To that edition, the present Editor, at Air. Ma- 
lone s request, contributed a few notes and cor- 
rectio7is ; and has now added many more, as ivell 
as some additional pai^ticulars that may be found 
useful in illustrating those passages which, in the 
lapse of time, arc becoming obscure. 

I?i this undertahing, the Editor had to lament 

the death of the Authours you?igest son, Mr^ 

James Bosjfell, who inherited all his father s 

veneration for Dr. Johnson, and contributed 

many ifigenious notes to the preceding edition. 

He died in February last, a very few tveeks before 

that fatal event which deprived the world of his 

elder brother, Sir Alexander Bosivell, Bart. 

The many passages in this worJi, in which the 

cause of Sir Alexander's untimely death is dis^ 

aissed, cannot fail to be now read with additional 

interest. 

ALEX- CHALMERS. 

June 24, 1822. 



. CHRONOLOGICAL CATALOGUE 

OF TBE 

PROSE WORKS* OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

[N. B. To ihose which he himself acknowledg^ed is added ac* 
knawl. To those which may be fully believed to be his from internal 
evidence, is added intern, evid.'] 

1735. Abridgement and translation of Lobo\s Voyage to Abyssinia. 
adtnoud, 

1738. Part of a translation of Father Paul Sarpi*s History of the 

Council of Trent, acknotol. 
[N.B. As this work, after some sheets were printed, suddenly 
stopped, I know not whether any part of it is now to be found.] 

FOR THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Life of Father Paul, acknotol. 

1739. A complete vindication of the Licenser of the Stage from the 

malicious and scandalous aspersions of Mr. Brooke, au- 
thour of Gustavus Vasa. acknotol. 
Marmor Norfolsciense : or, an Essay on an ancient prophe- 
tical inscription in monkish rhyme, lately discovered near 
Lynne in Norfolk : by Probus Britannicus. acknoxvl, 

FOB the gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Life of Boerhaave. acknotvl. 

Address to the Reader, intern, evid. 

Appeal to the publick in behalf of the Editor, intern, evid. 

Considerations on the case of Dr. Trapp*s Sermons ; a plau- 
sible attempt to prove that an authour's work may be 
abridged without injuring his property, acknotol, • 

1740, for the gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Life of Admiral Drake, acknotol. 

* I do not here inclade his Pcetictl Woilu ; for, excepting hit Latin Translation 
oC Pope's Messiah, bb London, and bis Vanitj of Human Wisbes imiuted from 
Javenal ; bis Prologue on the opening of Drory Lane Theatre bj Mr. Garrick, 
•ad hb Irene, a Tragedy, tbej are very numerous, and in general short ; and I 
have promised a complete edition of them, in which I shall with the utmost care 
ascertaia their authenticity, and illustrate them with notes and various readbgs. 
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Life of Admiral Blake, acknotol. 
Life of Philip Barretier. acknowl. 
Essay on Epitaphs. acknowL 

1741* I'OR THE OEKTLEMAN*8 MAGAZINE. 

Treface. intern. evid» 

A free translation of the Jesls of Hierocles, with an in- 

trodocticRi. intenu €vid. 
Debate on the HwnUe Petition and Advice of the Riu»|^ 

Parliament to Cromwell in 1657, to assume the Title 

of King ; abridged, methodized, and digested, intern., 

mid. 
Translation of Abbe Guyon*s Dissertation on the Amazons. 

intern, evid. 
Translation of FonteneHe's Panegyrick on Dr. Morin» 

intern, evid, 

1742. FOB THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Essay on the Account of the Conduct of the Duchess of 
Marlborough. acknotvL 

An account of the life of Peter Burman. acknofwl. 

The Life of Sydenham, afterwards prefixed to Dr. Svvan*s 
Edition of his Works, ackncfwl. 

Proposals for printing fiibUotheca Harleiona, or a Cata- 
logue of tlie Library of the Earl of Oxford, afterwarda 
prefixed to the first Volume of that Catalogue, in 
which the Latin Accounts of the Books were written 
by him. acknotcl. 

Abridgement, entitled Foreign History, intern, evid. 

Essay on the Description of China from the French of 
Da Halde. intern, evid. 

1743. Dedication to Dr. Mead of Dr. James's Medicinal Dic- 
tionary, intern, evid. 

FOB THE gentleman's MAGAZINE. 

Preface, intern, evid. 

Pkrliameoiary Debatts voder the name of Debates in the 

Senate of U lltpot, from Nov. 19, 1 740, to Feb. ^ 

1742-S, inclosfre. acktiowl, 
Conmderations on the Dispute between Crousaz and 

WarburtoD on Pope's Essay on Man. intern. evid» 
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Dedication to the Earl of Middlesex, of Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox*tt *' Female Quixotte.** intern, evid. 

1753. Dedication to John Earl of Orrery, of Shakspeare illus- 

trated) by Mrs. Charlotte Lennox, acknotvl. 
Daring this and the following year he wrote and gave to 
his mnch loved friend Dr. Bathurst the Papers in the 
Adventurer, signed T. acknotvl. 

1754. Life of Edw. Cave, in the Gentlemtin's Magazine, acknavd^ 

1755. A Dictionary, with a Grammar and Histor}% of the 

English Language, acknotvl. 
An account of an Attempt to ascertain the Longitude at 
Sea, by an exact Theory of the Variations of the 
Magnetical Needle, with a Table of the Variations at 
the most remarkable Cities in Europe, from the year 
1660 to 1860. acknotvl. This he wrote for Mr. Za- 
cliariah Williams, an ingenious ancient Welch Gen- 
tleman, father of Mrs. Anna Williams, whom he for 
many years kindly lodged in his House. It was pub- 
lished with a Translation into Italian by Signor Ba« 
retti. In a Copy of it which he presented to the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, is pasted a character of 
the late Mr. Zachariah Williams, plainly written by 
Johnson, intern, evid. 

1756. An Abridgement of his Dictionary, acknottd. 

Several Essays in the Universal Visiter, which there is some, 
difficulty in ascertaining. All that are marked with 
two Asterisks have been ascribed to him, although 
I am confident, from internal Evidence, tliat we should 
except from these '* The Life of Chaucer,'' " Re- 
flections on the State of Portugal," and " an Essav 
on Architecture : " And from the same Evidence I am 
confident that he wrote ** Further Thoughts on Agri- 
culture/' and '< a Dissertation on the State of Lite- 
rature and Authours." The Dissertation on the Epi- 
taphs written by Pojjc he afterwards acknowledged, 
and added to his' <* Idler." 

Life of Sir Thomas Browne prefixed to a new Edition of his 
Christian Morals, acknotol. 

In the LiTEAART Magazine : or, Universal Review, which 

began in January 1756, 
^ His Original Essays are, 
The Preliminary Address, intern, evid. 
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An Introduction to the Political State of Great Britain. 
intern, evid. 

Remarks on the Militia Bill, intern, evid. 

Observation on his Britannick Majesty's Treaties with 
the Empress of Russia and the Landgrave of Hesse 
Cassel. intern, evid. 

Observations on the Present State of Affairs, intern, evid. 

Memoirs of Frederick III. King of Prussia, intern, evid. 
In thesame Magazine hisREviEwsareofthefollowing Books : 
*' Birch's History of the Royal Society."—*' Browne's 
Christian Morals." — *' Warton's Essay on the Writ- 
ings and Genius of Pope, Vol. I." — " Hampton's 
Translation of Polvbius." — " Sir Isaac Newton's Ar- 



guments in proof of a Deity." — ** Borlase's History 
of the Isles of Scilly." — " Home's Experiments on 

Bleaching." — " Browne's History of Jamaica." 

•* Hales on Distilling Sea Waters, Ventilators in 
Ships, and curing an ill Taste in Milk."—" Lucas's 
Essay on Waters." — " Keith's Catalogue of the Scot- 
tish Bishops." — *• PhilosophVcai Transactions, Vol. 
XLIX."—** Miscellanies by Elizabeth Harrison."— 
** Evans's Map and Account of the Middle Colonies 
in America." — " The Cadet, a Militarv Treatise." — 
*• The Conduct of the Ministry relating to the present 
War impartially examined." intern, evid. 

«• Mrs. Lennox's Translation of Sully's Memoirs." — " Let- 
ter on the case of Admiral Byng." — " Appeal to the 
People concerning Admiral Byng," — ** Hanway's 
Eight Days' Journey and Essay on Tea." — '* Some 
further particulars in Relation to the Case of Admiral 
Byng, by a gentleman of Oxford." acknowl. 

Mr. Jonas Han way having written an angry Answer to the 
Review of his Essay on Tea, Johnson in the same 
Collection made a reply to it. acknotvi. This is the 
only instance, it is believed, when he condescended 
to take notice of any thing that had been written 
against him ; and here his chief intention seems to 
have been to make sport. 

Dedication to the Earl of Rochford of. and Preface to Mr. 

Payne's Introduction to the Game of Draughts, ackn. 
Introduction to the London Chronicle, an Evening Paper, 

which still subsists with deserved credit, acknowl. 
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1757. Speech on the Subject of an address to the Throne after the 

Expedition to Rochefort: delirered by one of his 

Friends in some public Meeting ; it is printed in the 

Gentleman's Magazine for October 1785. intern, evuL 

The first two Paragraphs of the Preface to Sir William 

Chambers's Designs of Chinese Burldings, &c. acknowL 

1758. Thb Idler, which began April 5, in this year^ and was 

continued till April 5, 1760. ackho^. 
An Essay on the Bravery of the English Common Soldiers 
was added to it, when published in Volumes, acknowl^ 

1759. Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia, a Tale. acknotoL 
Advertisement for the Proprietors of the Idler against 

certain Persons who pira^d those Papers as they came 
out singly in a News-paper called the Universal Chro^ 
nicle, or Weekly Gazette, intern, evid. 

For Mrs. Charlotte Lennox's English Version of Brumoy^ 
— " A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy," and the 
General Conclusion of the Book, intern, evid. 

Introduction to the World Displayed^ a Collection of Voy- 
ages and Travels, acknotvl. 

Three Letters in the Gazetteer, concerning the best plan 
for Blackfriars Bridge, acknowl^ 

1760. Address of the Painters to George III. on his Accession 

to the Throne, intern, evid. 
Dedication of Baretti's Italian and English Dictionary to 

the Marquis of Abreu, then Envoy-Extraordinary from 

Spain at the Court of Great Britaia. intern, evid, 
Reviewin the Gentleman's Magazine, of Mr.Ty tier's acute 

and able Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots. acknwoL 
Introduction to the Proceedings of the Committee for 

Cloathing the French Prisoners, acknotol, 

1761* Pre&ce to Rolt'sDictionaryofTradeandCommerce.aci^. 
Corrections and Improvements for Mr. Gwyn the Archi- 
tect's Pamphlet, entitled '' Thoughts on the Corona- 
tion of George III.** acknotol, 

1762. Dedication to the King, of the Reverend Dr. Kennedy*8 

Complete System of Astronomical Chronology un* 

folding the Scriptures, Quarto Edition, acknawl. 

Pre&ceto the Catalogue of the Artist's Exhibition.in/mf. 
evid, 

1763. Character of Collins in the Poetical Calendar, published 

by Fawkea and Woly. ackmnJ, 



OF DR. JOffNSONS PE08E WOUKS. XXJ 

Dedication to the EnrI of Shaftsbniy of the edition of 
Roger Ascham's English Works, published by the 
Reverend Mr. Bennett, aclmiwl. 

The Life of Ascham, also prefixed to that edition. ac~ 

Review of Telemachus, a Masque, by the Rev. George 
Graham, of Eton College, in the Critical Review. 
acknotol. 
Dedication to the Queen of Mr. Hoote's TranstaUon of 

Tasso. ac/cnowl. 
Account of the Detection of the Imposture of the Cock- 
Lane Ghost, published in the Newspapers and Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, aclmcrail. 
t 176+. Part of a Review of Granger's " Sugar Cane, a Poem," 
in the London Chronicle, acknmd. 
Review of Goldsmith'i Traveller, a Poem, in the Critical 
Review. acSinovil. 
\ 1165. The Plays of William Shakspesre, in eight volumes, Svo. 

With Notes, achimd. 
I 1766. The Fountains, a Fairy Tale, in Mrs. WiUmrass Miscel- 
lanies, acknotul. 
1767. Dedication lo the King of Mr. AdamsH Treatise on the 
Globes, acknonil. 
\ Vj69. Character of the Reverend Mr. Zachariah Mudge, in the 

London Chronicle, acknoxd. 
[ 1770. The False Alarm. achnoKl. 
y 1771. Thoughts on the late Transactions respecting Falkland's 

Islands, acknovil, 
\ 1772. Defence of a Schoolmaster ; dictated to me for the House 
of Lords, actnaxvl. 
Argument in support of the Lawof Vieioua IntromUsinn ; 
dictated to me for the Court of Session in Scotland. 
ackuoKl. 

\ 1773. Preface to Macbean's" Dictionary of Ancient Geography." 
achtamt. 
Argument in Farout of the Rights of Lay Patrons; dic- 
tated to me for the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland. flc*noiu/. 
77+. The Patriot, acknowl. 

T75, A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland, acknovil. 
Proposals for Publishing the Works of Mrs. Charlotte Len. 
nox, in Three Volumes CJuarto. achioml. 
VOL. t. c 
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Preface to Baretti'a Easy Lessons in Italian and English. 

intern, evid. 
Taxation no Tyranny ; an Answer to the Resolutions and 

Address of the American Congress, acknowl. 
Argament on the Case of Dr. Meniis ; dictated to me for 

the Court of Sessions in Scotland, acfmovii. 
Argument to prove that the Corporalion of Stirling was 

corrupt ; dictated to me for the House of Lords, ac- 

1776. Argument in Support of the Kight of immediate, and 

personal reprehension from the Pulpit; dictated to 
me. actnotiJ. 
Proposals for publishing an Analysis for the Scotch Cel- 
tick Language, bytheReverend William Shaw, ariiioic/. 

1777. Dedication to the King of the Posthumous Works of Dr. 

Pearce, BUhop of Rochester, ac/cnotvl. 

Additions to the Life and Character of that Prelate ; pre- 
fixed to those Works, acknovd. 

Various Papers and Letters in Favour of the Reverend Dr. 
Dodd. acinowl. 
1780. Advertisement for his Friend Mr. Thrale to the Worthy 
Electors of the Borough nfSnuthwark. acknowl. 

First Paragraph of Mr. Thomas Davies's Life of Gar- 
rick, actnawl. 
17)^1  Prefaces, Biographical and Critical, to the works of the 
most eminent English Poets : afterwards published with 
the Title of the Lives of the English Poets, acknotvl. 

Argumenlon the importance of the Registmtion of Deeds : 
dictated to me for an Election Committee of the 
House of Commons, acknatxl,. 

On the Distinction between Tory and Whig ; dictated 

to roe. aciaowl. 

' _ On Vicarious Punishments, and the great Propitiation 
for the Sins of the World, by Jeaus Chbist ; dic- 
tated to me. actnawi. 

Argument in favour of Joseph Knight, an African Negro. 
who claimed his Liberty in the Court of Session in 
Scotland, and obtained it; dictated to me. aclmowl. 

Defence of Mr. Robertson, Printer of the Caledonian 
Mercury, against the Society of Procuratojn in Edin- 
burgh, for having inserted in his Paper a ludicrous Pb- 
rafcraph against them ; demonstrating that it was not 
an injurious Libel : dirialed tn me. nrinvwl. 




ordinary man, whicli I have 
to mention ; but we ought 
doubtedly have been many 
may add to the account, the 
which a considerable part .iri 
those persons in whose posseiaion tliey 
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JAMES BORWELL. 
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" After my death I wish no other Herald, 
" No other speaker of my living actions, 
" To keep mine honour from corruption, 
" But such an honest chronicler as GriflSth.** * 

Shaksp£ar£, Henry VIII. 

^ See Dr. Johnson's letter to Mrs. Thrale, dated Ostick in Skie, 
September 30, 1773 : " Boswell writes a regular Journal of our 
travebi, which I think contains as much of what I say and do, as of 
all other occurrences together ; **Jbr sucli a faitJiful chronicler is 
Griffith^ 
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LIFE 

OF 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 



To write tlie Life of him who excelled all mankind 
in writing the lives of others, and who, whether we 
consider his extraordinary endowments, or his various 
works, has been equalled by few in any age, is an 
arduous, and may be reckoned in me a presumptuous 
task. 

Had Dr. Johnson written his own Life, in conformity 
with the opinion which he has given,' that every man's 
life may be best written by himself; had he erajiloyed 
in the preser^^ation of his own historj-, that clearness of 
narration and elegance of language in which he has 
embalmed so many eminent persons, the world would 
probably have had the most perfect example of biogra- 
phy that was ever exhibited. But although he at dif- 
ferent times, in a desultory manner, committed to writ- 
ing many particulars of the progress of his mind and for- 
tunes, he never had persevering diligence enough to form 
them into a regular composition. Of these memorials 
a few have been preserved ; but the greater part was 
consigned hy him to the flames, a few days Ijefore lu* 
death. 

As I had the honour and happiness of enjoying his 

' Idler, No. 84. 
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THE LIFE OF 

friendship for upwards of twenty years ; as I had the 
scheme of writing his life constantly in view ; as he was 
well apprised of this circumstance, and from time to 
time obligingly satisfied my enquiries, by communicat- 
ing to me the incidents of his early years ; as I acquired 
a facility in recollecting, and was very assiduous in re- 
cording, his conversation, of which the extraordinary 
vigour and vivacity constituted one of the first features 
of his character ; and as I have spared no pains in ob- 
taining materials concerning him, from every quarter 
where I could discover that they were to be found, and 
have been favoured with the most liberal communica- 
tions by his friends; I flatter myself that few biogra^ 
phers have entered upon such a work as this, w^ilh moret 
advantages ; independent of literary abihties, in which 
I am not vain enough to compare myself with some 
great names who have gone before me in this kind of 
writing. 

Since my work was announced, several Lives and 
Memoirs of Dr. Johnson have been published, the most 
voluminous of which is one compiled for the booksellers 
of London, by Sir John Hawkins, Knight,^ a man 

 The greatest part of lliia book vat irriiten wliile Sir John 
Hawkin* was alive : and I avow, that one object of mj stricture! 
WM to make liini feel some compuoction for his illiberal treatmeat 
of Dr. Johnson. Since his decease, I have suppressed several of 
my remarks upon his work. Bui though I would not " war with 
the dead " nffensivrli/, I think it necessary to be strenuous in defhtce 
of tny illustrioui Triend, which I cannot be, without strong ani- 
tnadveriionB upon a writer who has greatly injured him. Let me 
wld, (hat (hough I doubt I should not have been very prompt to 
gratify Sir John Hawkins wiih any compliment in hia life-lime, I 
do now frankly acknowledge, that, in roy opinion, hit volume, hovr- 
ever inadequate and improper as a life of Dr. Johnson, and bow 
•ver discredited by unpardonable inaccuracies in other reject), 
a collection of curious anecdotes and observations, which 
few men but iti author could have brought together. 
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whom, during my long; intimacy with Dr. Johnson, I 
never saw in his company, I think, but once. and I am sure . 
notabove twice, Johnson might have esteemedhim for hi* 
decent, religious demeanour, and his knowledge of books , 
and literary history ; but from the rigid formality of his | 
manners, it is evident that they never could have lived 
together with companionable ease and familiarity; n 
had Sir John Hawkins that nice perception which was ■] 
necessary to mark the finer and less obvious parts of 
Johnson's character. His being appointed one of his 
executors, gave him an opportunity of taking possession 
of such fragments of a diary and other papers as were 
left ; of which, before delivering them up to the residuary 
legatee, whose property they were, he endeavoured to 
extract the substance. In this he has not been very 
successful, as I have found upon a perusal of those pa- 
pers, which have been since transferred to me. Sir John , 
Hawkins's ponderous labours, I must acknowledge, ex- I 
hibit a farrago, o£ which a considerable portion is nof ] 
devoid of entertainment to the lovers of literary gossip- 
ing ; but besides its being swelled out with long un- 
necessary extracts from various works, (even one of j 
several leaves from Osborne's Harleian Catalogue, and 
those not compiled by .Tohnson,butby Oldys,)a very small 
part of it relates to the person who is the subject of the 
book ; and, in that, there is such an inaccuracy in the 
statement of facts, as in so solemn an authonr is hardly 
excusable, and certainly makes his narrative very un- 
satisfactory. But what is still worse, there is throughout 
the whole of it a dark uncharitable cast, by which the 
most unfavourable construction is put upon almost every 
circumstance in the character and conduct of my illus- 
trious friend ; who, I trust, will, by a true and fair de- 
lineation, be vindicated both from the injurious misre- 
B 2 
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presentations of this authour, and from the slighter 
aspersions of a lady who once lived in great intimacy 
with him. 

There is, in the British Museum, a letter from Bishop 
Warburton to Dr. Birch, on the subject of biography ; 
which, though I am aware it may expose me to a charge 
of artfully raising the value of my own work, by con» 
trasting it with that of which I have spoken, is so well 
conceived and expressed that I cannot refrain from here 
inserting it : 

" I SHALL endeavour, (says Dr. Warburton,) to give 
you what satisfaction I can in any thing you want ta 
be satisfied in any subject of Milton, and am extremely 
glad you intend to write his life. Almost all the life- 
writers we have had l)efore Toland and Desmaiseaux> 
are indeed strange insipid creatures ; and yet I had 
rather read the worst of them, than be obliged to go 
through with this of Milton's, or the other's life of 
Boileau, where there is such a dull, heavy succession of 
long quotations of disintercsting passages, that it makes 
their method quite nauseous. But the verbose, tasteless 
Frenchman seems to lay it down as a principle, that 
every life must be a book, and what's worse, it proves a 
book without a life ; for what do wc know of Boileau» 
after all his tedious stuff? You are the only one, (and 
I speak it without a compliment,) that by the vigour of 
your stile and sentiments, and the real importance of 
your materials, have the art, (which one would imagine 
no one could have missed,) of adding agreements to the 
most agreeable subject in the world, which is literary 
history."' 

« Nov. 24, 1737.'* 

s Brit. Mas. 4390| Ayscough's Catal Sloane MSS» 
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Instead of melting- down my materials into one mass, 
and constantly speaking in my own jieison, by which I 
might have appeared to have more merit in the execution 
of the work, I have resolved to adopt and enlarge upon 
the excellent plan of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of 
Gray. Wherever narrative is necessary to explain, con- 
nect, and supply, I furnish it to the best of my abilities; 
but in the chronological series of Johnson's life, which 
1 trace as distinctly as I can, year by year, I produce, 
wherever it is in my power, his own minutes, letters or 
conversation, being convinced that this mode is more 
lively, and will make my readers better acquainted with 
him, than even most of those were who actually knew 
him, but could know him only partially ; whereas there 
is liere an accumulation of intelligence from various 
jjoints, by which his character is more fully understood 
and Illustrated. 

Indeed I cannot conceive a more perfect mode of writ- 
ing any man's life, than not only relating all the most 
important events of it in their order, but interweaving'  
what he privately wrote, and said, and thought ; by 4 
which mankind are enabled as it were to sec him liv^ji 

I and to " live o'er each scene" with him, as heactuallyd 
advanced through the several stages of his life. Had4 
his other friends been as diligent and ardent as I wa^ i 
he might have been almost entirely preserved. As it is, 
I will venture to say that he will be seen in this work 
more completely than any man who has ever yet lived. 
And he will be seen as he really was ; for I profess to 
write, not his panegyrick, which mnst be all praise, but 
Jiis Life ; which, great and good as he was, must not be 
supposed to be entirely perfect. To be as he was, is 
indeed subject of panegyrick enough to any man in this 
state of being ; but in every picture there should be 
shade as well as light, and when I delineate him with- 
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out reserve, I do what he himself recommended, both , 
hy his precept and his example. 

" If the biographer writes from personal knowledge, 
and makes haste to gratif)- the publick curiosity, there is 
danger lest his interest, his fear, his gratitude, or hb 
tenderness, overpower his fideUty, and tempt him to 
conceal, if not to invent. There are many who think it 
an act of piety to hide the faults or failings of their 
friends, even when they can no longer suffer by their 
detection ; we therefore see whole ranks of characters 
adorned with uniform panegyrick, and not to be known 
from one another but by extrlnsick and casual circum- 
stances. ' Let me remember, (says Hale,) when I find i 
myself inclined to pity a criminal, that there is likewiae 
a pity due to the country.' If we owe regard to the 
memory of the dead, there is yet more respect to be paid 
to knowledge, to virtue, and to trut}!."' ' 

What I consider as the peculiar value of the following 
work, is the quantity it contains of Johnson's conversa- 
tion; which is universally acknowledged to have been 
eminently instructive and entertaining; and of which 
*he specimens that I have given upon a former occaaioo, 
have been received with so much approbation, that I 
have good grounds for supposing that the world will 
not be indifferent to more ample communications of a 
similar nature. I 

That tlie conversation of a celebrated man, if hia i 
talents have been exerted in conversation, will best dis- 
play his character, is, I trust, too well established in the 
judgment of mankind, to be at all shaken hy a sneering 
observation of Mr. Mason, in his Memoirs of Mr. 
William Whitehead, in which there is literally no Life, 
hut a mere dry narrative of facts. I do not think it wm 
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quite necessary to attempt a depreciation of what is uni- 
versally esteemed, because it was not to be found in the 
immediate object of the ingenious writer's pen ; for in 
truth, from a man go still and so tame, as to be content- 
ed to pass many years as the domestick companion of a 
superannuated lord and lady, conversation could no more 
be expected, than from a Chinese mandarin on a chimney- 
piece, or the fantastick figures on a gilt leather skreen. 
If authority be required, let us appeal to Plutarch, the 
prince of ancient biographers. Oun -rxTf i7rifaiK,-«Tais 

ireXio^m* iroAiwv. " Nor is it always in the most dis- 
tinguished atchievements that men's virtues or vices may 
be best discerned; but very often an action of small 
note, a short saying, or a jest, shall distinguish a person's 
real character more than the greatest sieges, or the most 
important battles." * 

To this may be added the sentiments of the very man 
whose life I am about to exhibit. " The business of the 
biographer is often to pass slightly over those perform- 
ances and incidents which produce vulgar greatness, 
to lead t)ie thoughts into domestic privacies, and display 
the minute details of daily life, where exteriour append- 
ages are cast aside, and men excel each other only bj 
prudence and by virtue. The account of Thuanus is 
with great propriety said by its authour to have beea 
written, that it might lay open to posterity the private 
and familiar character of that man, cujus ingeiiium et 
candorem ex ipsius scrtplis sunt olim semper viiraturi, 
whose candour and genius will to the end of time be by 
his writings preserved in admiration. 

f Plutarcli'&Xa& of Alexander^'— Lwigborne'N Translation 
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" There are many invisible rircuiiistances which, 
■whether we read as enquirers after natural or moral 
knowledge, whether we intend to inlargc onr science or 
increase our virtne, are more important than publick 
occurrences. Thus Sallust, the great master of nature, 
has not forgot in his account of Catiline to remark, that 
his walk was now quick, and again slow, as an indica- 
tion of a mind revolving with violent commotion. Thus 
the story of Melancthon affords a striking lecture on the 
value of time, by informing us, that when he had made 
an appointment, he expected not only the hour, hut the 
minute to lie fixeil, that the day might not nm out in 
the idleness of suspense; and all the plans and enter- 
prises of De Wit are now of less importance to the world 
than that part of his personal character, which repre- 
sents him as careful of his health, and negligent of bis 
life. 

" But biography has often been allotted to writers, 
who seem very little acquainted with the nature of their 
task, or very negligent about the performance. They 
rarely afford any other account than might be collected 
from public papers, but imagine themselves writing a life, 
when they exhibit a chronological series of actions or 
preferments ; and have so little regard to the manners 
or behaviour of their heroes, that more knowledge may 
be gained of a man's real character, by a short conversa- 
tion with one of his servants, than from a formal and 
studied narrative, begun with his pedigree, and ended 

with his funeral. • 

" There are, indeed, some natural reasons why these 
narratives are often written by such as were not likely 
to give much instruction or delight, and why moat ac- 
(xmnts of particular persons are barren and useless. If a 
life be delayed till interest and envy are at an end, wemay 
hope for tm|)artiality, but mast exi>ect tittle intelligence; 
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for the incidents which give excellence to biography are 
of a volatile and evanescent kind, such as soon escape 
the memory, and are rarely transmitted by tradition. 
We know how few can pourtray a living acquaintance, 
except by his most prominent and observable particu- 
larities, and the grosser features of his mind ; and it may 
be easily imagined how much of this little knowledge 
may be lost in imparting it, and how soon a succession 
of copies will lose all resemblance of the original." * 

I am fnlly aware of the objections which may be 
made to the minuteness on some occasions of my detail 
of Johnson's conversation, and liow happily it is adapt- 
ed for the petty exercise of ridicule, by men of super- 
ficial understanding, and ludicrous fancy ; but I remain 
firm and confident in my opinion, that minute particular!  
are frequently characteristick, and always nniusing,] 
when they relate to a distinguished man. I am therefore^ 
exceedingly unwilling that any thing, however sUgh^ 4 
which mj- illustrious friend thought it worth his while - 
to express, with any degree of jwint, should perish. ' 
For this almost superstitious reverence, 1 have found J 
■very old and venerable authority, quoted by our great i 
modern prelate, Seeker, in whose tenth sermon there I 
the following passage: 

" Rabbi David Kimchi, a noted Jewish Commenta- 
tor, who lived about five hundred years ago, explains 
that passage in the first Psalm, His leaf also shall not 
wither, from Rabbins yet older than himself, thus : That 
even the idle talk, so be expresses it, of a good man 
ought to he regarded; the most superfluous things he 
saith are always of some value. And other ancient 
authoui-s have the same phrase,nearly in the same sense." 

Of one thing I am certain, that considering how 
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highly the smBll portion which we have of the table-talk 
and other anecdotes of our celebrated writers is valued, 
and how earnestly it is regretted that we have not niore^ 
I am justified in preserving rather too many of Johnson's 
sayings, than too few; especially as from the diversity 
of dispositions it cannot be known with certainty before- 
haod, whether what may seem trifling to some, and 
perhaps to the collector himself, may not be most 
agreeable to many ; and the greater number that an 
authour can please in any degree, the more pleasure does 
there arise to a benevolent mind. 

To those who are weak enough to think this a de- 
grading task, and the time and labour which have beea 
devoted to it misemployed, I shall content myself with 
opposing the autliority of the greatest man of any age, 
Julius C-esah, of whom Bacon observes, that " in his 
tiook of Apophthegms wliich he collected, we see that he 
esteemed it more honour to make himself but a pair of 
tables, to take the wise and pithy words of others, than 
to have every word of his own to be made an apoph- 
thegm or an oracle." ' 

Having said thus much by way of introductioo, 
I commit the following pages to the candour of the 
Publick. 



I 



Samuel Johnson was bom at Lichfield, in Stafr 
fordshire, on the 18th of September, N. S. 1709; and 
his initiation into the Christian church was not delayed ; 
for his baptism is recorded, in the register of St, Mary*s 
parish in that city, to have been performed on the day 
of his birth: His father is there stiled Gentleman, a cir- 
oiinstance of which an ignorant panegyrist has praised. 
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him for not being proud ; when the truth is, that the 
appellation of Gentleman, though now lost in the indis- 
criminate assumption of Esquire, was commonly taken 
by those who could not boast of gentility. His father 
 was Michael Johnson, a native of Derbyshire, of obscure 
extraction, who settled in Lichfield as a bookseller and 
stationer. His mother was Sarah Ford, descended of 
an ancient race of substantial yeomanry in Warwick- 
shire. They were well advanced in years when they 
married, and never had more than two children, both 
sons ; Samuel, their first-horn, who lived to be the illus- 
trious character whose various excellence t am to en- 
deavour to record, and NathanaeL, who died in his 
twenty-fifth year." 

Mr. Michael Johnson was a man of a large and ro- 
bust body, and of a strong and active mind; yet, as in 
the most solid rocks.veins of unsound substance are often 
discovered, there was in him a mixture of that disease, 
the nature of which eludes the most minute enquiry, 
though the effects are well known to be a weariness of 
life, an unconcern about those things which agitate the 
greater pai't of mankind, and a general sensation of 
gloomy wretchedness. From him theu his son inherited, 
■with some other qualities, '■ a vile melancholy," which 
in his too strong expression of any disturbance of the 
mind, " made him mad all hia life, at least not sober." * 



* [Nathanael was born in 1712, nnd Hied in 1737. Tlieir father, 
MtchBclJohnson, was born at Cubley Id Derbyshire, in 1656, aod 
died at LicIiGelil, \a 1731, at the age of seventy -six. Sarali Ford, 
bia wife, waB born at King'i Nnrton, in the county of Worcester, 
in I(i6!», and died at Lidi&eU, in January 1759, in 
/ear. — KiogVNorlon Dr. Johnson supposed to be in Warwick- 
■hire, (see his inscriplion for his mother's tomb,) but it is in Wor- 
oeftcrsltire, probably on the confines of the county of Warwick. — 
Malone] 

 Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit. p. 213. 
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Michael was, however, forced by the narrowness of his 
circumstances to be verj' diligent in business, not onlj 
in his shop, but by occasionally resortinfj to sevei-al 
towns in the neighbourhood,' some of which were at a 
considerable distance from Lichfield. At that time 
booksellers' shops in the provincial towns of England 
were very rare, so that there was not one even in Bir- 
mingham, in which town old Mr. Johnson used to open 
a shop every market-day. He was a pretty good Latin 
scholar, and a citizen so creditable as to be made one of 
the magistrates of Lichfield ; and, being a man of good 
sense, and skill in his trade, he acquired a reasonable 
share of wealth, of which however he afterwards lost 
the greatest part, by engaging unsuccessfully in a manu- 
facture of parchment. He was a zealous high-church 
man and royalist, and retained his attachment to the un- 
fortunate house of Stuart, though he reconciled himself, 
by casuistical arguments of expediency and necessity, to 
take the oaths imposed by the prevailing power. 

There is a circumstance in his life somewhat roman- 
tick, but so well authenticated, that I shall not omit it. 
Ayoung woman of Leck,in Staffordshire, while he served 
his apprenticeship there, conceived a violent passion for 
him; and though it met with no favourable return, fol- 
lowed him to Lichfield, where she took lodgings oppo- 
site to the house in which he lived, and indulged her 

• Extract of a Letter, dated " Trentham, St. Peter's day, 1716," 
•n-itten by tlie Rev. George Plaxion, Clioplain at tliat time to LorJ 
Gower, wlijcli may serve to fliow the high estimation in which the 
Father of our great i\Ioruli»t was held :—" Johnion, the LichfielJ 
Librarian, is now here ; he propagates learning all oter this diocese, 
and advnncLth knowledge to it* jurt height; all the Clergy here 
■re hii Pupils, and sucL all they have from him; Allen cannot 
malce a warrant without hia precedent, nor our quondam John 
Evani draw a rccogDizance liae directione Michnelis." 
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hopeless flame. When he was informed that it so prey- 
cd upon her mind that her life was in danger, he with 
a generous humanity went to her and offered to marry 
hei", but it was then too late : Her vital power was ex- 
hausted; and she actually exhibited one of the very rare 
instances of dyin^ for love. She was buried in the ca- 
thedral of Lichfield ; and he, with a tender regard, placed 
a stone over her grave with this inscription : 

Herelies thebody of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Blane.y, astrangen 

She departed tliis life 
20 of September, 1G91-. 

Johnson's mother was a woman of distinguished 
understanding.* I asked his old school-fellow, Mr. 
Hector, surgeon, of Birmingham, if she was not vain 
of her SOD. He said, " she had too niuch good sense 

* [It tvas not, hoivcvcr, much cullivaled, as we may collect from 

Dr. Johnson's o.vn account of his early 3-ear8, published by R.' 

Phillips, 8vo. 1805, a work iinUoubtedly aulhentick, and ivbich, 

though short, u curious, and well worthy of perusal. " My father 

and mother (says Johnson) bad not niucb happiness from each other. 

They seldom conversed ; for my father could not bear lo talk of his 

air3ir3; and my mother, i^c/iiT unacyuainlcd Ki'th doo^j, cared not to 

talkof any fhing else. Had my mother bven more literate, they had 

been better companions. She might have sometimes introduced her 

unwelcome topick with more success, if she could have diversified 

her conversation. Of business she bad no distinct conception ; and 

therefore lier discourse was composed only of complaint, fear, and 

suspicion. Neither of them ever tried to calculate the profits of trade, 

or the expences of living. My mother concluded that we were poor, 

' because we lost by some of our trades; but the truth was, that my 

F &lher, having in the early part of his life contracted debts, nevec 

k bod trade sufficient lo enable him to pay them, and lo maintain hi& 

• family: he got somclhing, but not enough. It was not tilt about 

,. 1768, that I thought lo calculate the returns of my father's trade,* 

' and by that estimate his probable profits. This,! believe, my pareoM 

sever did." — Malohb.] 
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to be vain, but she knew her son's value." Her piety 
was not inferiour to her nndtrstanding ; and to her must 
be inscribed those early impressions of religion upon the 
mind of her son, from which the world afterwards de- 
rived so much benefit. He told me, that he remembered 
distinctly having had the first notice of Heaven, " a 
place to which good people went," and hell, " a place to 
which bad people went," communicated to him by her, 
when a little child in bed with her ; and that it might be 
the better fixed in his memory, she sent him to repeat 
it to Thomas Jackson, their man-servant; he not being 
in the way, this was not done; but there was no oc- 
casion for any artificial aid for its preservation. 

In following so very eminent a man from his cradle 
to his grave, every minute particular, which can throw 
light on the progress of his mind, is interesting. That 
he was remarkable, even in his earliest years, may easily 
be supposed; for to use his own words in his Life of 
Sydenham, " That the strength of his understanding, 
the accuracy of his discernment, and the ardour of his 
curiosity, might have been remarked from his infancy, 
by a diligent observer, there is no reason to doubt. For, 
there is no instance of any man, whose history has 
been minutely related, that did not in every part of 
life discover the same proportion of intellectual vigour." 
In all such investigations it is certainly unwise to pay 
too much attention to incidents which the credulous re- 
late with eager satisfaction, and the more scrupulous or 
witty enquirer considers only as topicks of ridicule i 
Yet there is a traditional story of the infant Hercules of 
toryism, so curiously characteristick, that I shall not 
withhold it. It was communicated to me in a letter 
from Miss Mary Adye, of Lichfield. 

" When Dr. Sacheverel was at Lichfield, Johnson was 
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not quite three years old. My grandfather Hammond 
observed him at the cathedral perdied upon his father's 
shoulders, listening and gaping at the much celebrated 
preacher. Sir, Hammond asked Mr. Johnson how he 
could possibly think of bringing such an infant to church, 
and in the midst of so great a crowd. He answered, 
because it was impossible to keep him at home ; for, 
young as he was, he believed he had caught the publick 
spirit and zeal for Sachevercl, and would have staid for 
ever in the church, satisfied with beholding him." 

Nor can I omit a little instance of that jealous inde- 
pendence of spirit, and impetuosity of temper, which 
never forsook him. The fact was acknowledged to me 
by himself, upon the authority of his mother. One day, 
when the servant who used to be sent to school to con- 
duct him home, had not came in time, he set out by him- ' 
self, though he was then so near-sighted', that he was 
obhgcd to stoop down on his hands and knees to take a 
liew of the kennel before he ventured to step over it. His 
school-mistress, afraid that he might miss bis way, or 
£alt into the kennel, or be run over by a cart, followed 
him at some distance. He happened to turn about and 
perceive her. Feeling her careful attention as an in- 
sult to his manliness, he ran back to her in a rage, and 
beat her, as well as his strength would permit. 

Of the power of his memory, for which he was all his 
life eminent to a degree almost incredible, the following 
early instance was told me in his presence at Lichfield, 
in 1776, by his step-daughter, Mrs. Lucy Porter, as 
related to her by his mother. When he was a child in 
petticoats, and had learnt to read, Mrs. Johnson one 
morning put the common prayer-book into his hands, 
pointed to the collect for the day, and said, " Sam, you 
must get this by heart." She went up stairs, leaving 
him to study it : but by the time she had reached the 
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second floor, she heard him following her. *' What's th 
matter ?" said she. " 1 can say it," he rejilied ; and repeat*! 

^ ed it distinctly, though he could not have read it mow 
than twice. 

But there has been another story of his infant pre-<l 
cecity generally circulated, and generally believed, theT 
truth of which I am to refute upon his own authority. 
It is told,' that, when a child of three years old, he 
chanced to tread upon a duckling, the eleventh of a 

L brood, and killed it; upon which, it is said, he dictated. J 
to his mother the following epitaph : 

** Here lies good master duck, 

" Wlinm Samuel Jolinson trod on ; 
" irit bad liv'd, it bad been good luck, 

" For then we'd bad an odd one," 

There is surely internal evidence that this little com-' j 
|K>sition combines in it, what no child of three years old f 
could produce, without an extension of its faculties by* ] 
immediate inspiration ; yet Mrs. Lucy Porter, Dr. .John- 
son's step-daughter, positively maintained to me, in his 
presence, that there could lie no doubt of the truth of 
this anecdote, for she had heard it from his mother. So 
difficult is it to obtain an authentick relation of facts, 
and such authority may there be for crrour; for he as- 
sured nie, that his father made the verses, and wished to 
pass them for his child's, lie added, " my father was 
a foolish old man ; that is to say, foolish in talking of his 
children." ^ 

' AnccdolCB of Dr. Johnson, by Hester Lyacb Piozzi, p. H. 
Life of Dr. Jobnson by Sir John Hawkins, p. 6. 

 This anecdote of the duck, though disproved by internal and ex- 
ternal evidence, has nevertheless, upon Guppoailion of its truth, been 
made the foundation of the following ingenious and fanciful reflec-* 
liona of Miss Seward, amoog«t the uommunicalions concerning Dr. 
•lohDion witii which she haa been pleased to favour me ;— " ThetQ 
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Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much af- 
flicted with the scrophula, or king's-evil, which disfigur- 
ed a countenance naturally well formed, and hurt 
his visual nerves so much, that he did not see at all 
with one of his eyes, though it^ appearance was little I 
different from that of the other. There is amongttt' 1 
his prayers, one inscribed " When my eye was restored I 
to its use," ' which ascertains a defect that many of his* | 
friends knew he had, though I never perceived it/ I , 
supposed him to be only near-sighted; and indeed I 
inust observe, that in no other respect could I discern' 
any defect in liis vision ; on the contrary, the force of his 
attention and perceptive quickness mdde him see and ] 
distinguish all manner of objects, whether of nature ot 1 
of art, with a nicety that is rarely to be found. When" 
he and I were travelling in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and I pointed out to him a mountain which I observed'*] 

infunt numbera cootain the seeds of ihose propeasities which through 
hie life so strongly marked his character, of that poetick talent 
which afterwards bore such rich and plentiful Truits ; for excepting 
lisorthographick works, everythingwhich Dr. Johnson wrote wu 
Poetry, whose essence consists not in numbers, or in jingle, but in ' 
the strength and glow ofa fancy, to wlitch all the stores of naturel'l 
and of art stand in prompt administration : and in an eloquence ti-hich 
conveys their blended illustrations in a language ' more tuneable 
tban needs or rhlme or verse to add more linrmony.' 

"The above little verses also shew that superstitious bias which 
 grew with his growth, anJ strengthened with his strength,' and, 
of late years particularly, injured his happiness, by presenting to hinL 
tbe gloomy side of religion, rather than that bright and cheering 
one which giWs the period ofcl«ing life with the light of pioiu 
bope." 

This is so beautifully imagined, that I would nat suppress it, .1 
But like many other theories, it is deduced from a supposed fact, «■ 
which is, indeed, a fiction. 

3 Prayers and meditations, p. 27. 

* [Speaking himself of the imperfection of one of his eyes, he said ,1 
to Dr. Burney, " the dog was never good for much." Burkct.J 
TOL. I. C 
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resembled a cone, he corrected my inaccuracy, by shew- 
iag me, that it was indeed pointed at the top, but that 
one side of it was larger than the other. And the ladies 
with whom he was acquainted aijree, that no man was 
more nicely and minutely critical in the elegance of fe- 
male dress. When I found that lie saw the romantidc 
beauties of Islam, in Derbyshire, much better than I 
did, I told him that he resembled an able performer 
upon a bad instrument. How fabe and contemptible 
then are all the remarks wliich have been made to the 
prejudice either of his candour or of his philosopfay, 
founded upon a supposition that be was almost blind. 
It has been said that he contracted this giievous malady 
from hts nurse/? His mother, yielding to the supersti- 
tious notion, which, it is wonderful to think, prevailed 
so long in this country, as to the virtue of the regal 
touch ; a notioD which our kings encouraged, and to which 
a man of such enfjuiry and such judgement as Carte 
could give credit •, carried him to London, where he was 
actually touched hy Queen Anne/ Mrs. Jolmsoii in- 
deed, as Mr. Hector informed me, acted by the advice 
of the celebi-ateil Sir John Floyer, then a physician in 



'£Sucli was the opinion of Dr. Swinfun. JolinEon's eyes were vcrf 
toon discovered to be bad, and to relieve them, aa issue wts cut ia 
liii left ami. At the end of Icn weeks from bis birth, be wu taken 
home from his nurse, " a poor digcased infant, ulmost blind." Sea 
a (vork, already quoted, entitled " Aa Account of the life of Or. 
Samuel Johnson, from his birth to liis eleventh year ; writlea by 
Wmself." 8vo. 1805. Malons,] 

' [He was only thirty months old, when he was taken to Londaa 
to be lourlied for the evil. During this visit, he tuils us liis molher 
purcluised for hhn a small silver cup and spoon. " The cup," Iw 
BfTi'dingly adSs, " wus one of the last pieces of plate which dear 
Tttly sold, in our distress. I have now the spoon. She bought nt 
iJic tame time two teaspoons, and, till my nushood* she had ns 
nwre." Tbid. Maloxc] 
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Lich6eld. Johoson used to talk of this very fraoklj: 
■Dd Mrs. Piozzi has preserved his very picturesc(ue des* 
cription of the scene, as it remained upon his fancy. 
Being asked if he could remember Queen Anne, — *' He 
had (he 5aid)a confused, hut somehow a sort of solemn T^ 
collection of a lady in diamonds, and a long black hood."' 
This touch, however, was without any effect. I ven- 
tured to say to him, in allusion to the political prineU ' 
pies in which he was educated, and of which he ever le- 
tftined some odour, that " his mother had not carried 
Inm far enoufjh ; she should have taken him to Rome.** 
He was first taught to read English by Dame OUveiv 
« widow, who kept a school for young children in Licb- 
field. He told me she cotdd read the black letter, aad 
asked him to borrow for her, fiom his father, a bible ia 
that character. When he was going to Oxford, she 
came to take leave of him, brought him, in the simplicity 
of her kindness, a present of gingerbread, and said far 
Was the best scholar she ever had. He delighted in men- 
tioning this early compliment ; adding, with a smite; 
that " this was as high a proof of his merit as he could 
conceive." His next instructor in English was a mastery 
n^orn when he spoke of liim to me, he familiarly called 
Tom Brown, who, said he, " published a speibng-bo<^ 
«nd dedicated it to the Universe ; but, I fear, no copf^ 
■f it can now be had." 

He began to leam Latin with Mr. Hawkins, usiM% 
W under-master of Lichfield school, *' a man (said hc( 
wry skilful in his little way." With him he continued 
tmo years, and then rose to be under the care of Mr. 

' Hunter, the head-master, who, according to his account, 
' was very scvei"e, and wrong-headedly severe. He used 

' |nid he) to beat us unmercifulty; and be didnotdiBti»- 



1 Anecdotes, p. 10. 
c2 
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guish between ignorance and negligence ; for he would 
beat a boy equally for not knowing a thing, as for neglect- 
ing to know it. He would ask a boy a question, and if he 
did not answer it, he would beat him, without considering 
whether he had an opportunity of knowing how to answer 
it. For instance, he would call up a boy and ask him 
Latin for a candlestick, which the boy could not expect 
to be asked. Now Sir,if a boy could answer every question, 
there would be no need of a master to teach him." 

It is, however, but justice to the memory of Mr. 
Hunter to mention, that though he might err in being 
too severe, the school of Lichfield was very respectable 
in his time. The late Dr. Taylor, Prebendary of West- 
jminster, who was educated under him, told me that " he 
was an excellent master, and that his ushers were most 
of them men of eminence ; that Iloldbrook, one of the 
most ingenious men, best scholars, and best preachers 
of his age, was usher during the greatest part of the 
time that Johnson was at school. Then came Hague, of 
whom as much might be said, with the addition that he 
was an elegant poet. Hague was succeeded by Green, 
afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, whose character in the 
learned world is well known. In the same form with 
Johnson was Congi-eve, who afterwards became chap- 
lain to Archbishop Boulter, and by that connection ob- 
tained good preferment in Ireland. He was a younger 
«on of the ancient family of Congreve, in Staffordshire, 
of which the poet was a branch. His brother sold the 
estate. There was also Lowc,afterwardsCanon of Windsor. 

Indeed Johnson was very sensible how much he owed 
to Mr. Hunter. Mr. Langton one day asked him how 
he had acquired so accurate a knowledge of Latin, iii 
which, I believe, he was exceeded by no man of his 
time ; he said, " My master whipt me very well. With- 
out that, Sir, I should have done nothing." He told Mr. 
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Lan^toti, that while Hunter was tlogfjing his boys un- 
mercU'iiUy, he used to say, *' And this I do to save you 
from the gallows." Johnson, upon all occasions, ex- 
pressed his approbation of enforcing instruction by 
means of the rod, "^ " I would rather (said he) have the 
rod to be the funeral terrour to all, to make them learn, 
than tell a child, if you do thus, or thus, you will be 
more esteemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod 
produces an effect which terminates in itself. A child 
is afraid of i»eing whipped, and gets his task, and there's 
an end on't ; whereas, by exciting emulation and com- 
parisons of superiority, you lay the foundation of lasting 
mischief; you make brothers and sisters hate each other." 

When Johnson saw some young ladies in Lincoln- 
shire who were remarkably well Iwhaved, owing to theiv 
mother's strict discipline and severe correction, be ex- 
claimed, in one of Shakspeare's lines a little varied,' 
" Rod, I will honour thee for this thy duty." 

That superiority over his fellows which he maintain- 
ed with so much dignity in his march through life, was 
not assumed from vanity and ostentation, but was the 
natural and constant effect of those extraordinary powers 
of mind, of which he could not but be conscious by com- 
parison ; the intellectual difference, which in other cases 
of comparison of charactei-s, is often a matter of unde- 
cided contest, being as clear in bis case as the su|ieri- 
ority of stature in some men above others. .Johnson did 
not .strut or stand on tip-toe; he only did not stoop. From 
his earliest years, his superiority was perceived and ac- 
knowledged. He was from the beginning Avagavi^uc, 

' [Johnson's observations (o Dr. Roic, on this subject, may b« 
found in a subsequent part of lliii work. See vol. ii. ntar the end of 
theyenr 1775. ISi/iiney,] 

* [More than a little. The line in in King Henry vi. Pari ii, 
set W. Bc. last : 

" SworJ, I will hallow tVieo for ibis ihy deed." Malomb.1 
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a king of men. His schoolfellow, Mr. Hector, haa obiigi- 
ingly furnished me with many particulars of his boyisk 
days ; and assuretl me that he never knew him correct- 
ed at school, but for talking and diverting other Iwys 
from their business. He seemed to learn by intuition; 
for though indolence and procrastination were inherent 
in his constitution, whenever he made an exertion he did 
more than any one else. In short, he is a memorable 
instance of what has been often observed, that the boy ii 
the man in miniature ; and that the distinguishing cha- 
racteristicks of each individual are tlie same, through the 
whole course of life. His favourites used to receive very 
liberal assistance from him ; and such was tlie submis- 
sion and deference with which he was treated, such the 
desire to obtain his regard, that three of the boys, of 
whom Mr. Hector was sometimes one, used to come in 
the morning as his humble attendants, and carry him to 
school. One in the middle stooix;d, while he sat upon 
his back, and one on each side supported him ; and thus 
he was borne triumphant. Such a proof of the early pre- 
dominance of intellectual vigour is very remarkable, and 
does honour to human nature. — ■Talking to me once 
himself of his being, much distinguished at school, he 
told me, " they never thouglit to raise me by comparing 
me to any one; they never said, Johnson is as good a 
scholar as such a one, but s\ich a one is as good a scholar 
as Johnson ; and this was said but of one, but of Lowe ; 
and I do not think he was as good a scholar." 

He discovered a great ambition to excel, which roused 
faim to counteract his indolence. He was uncommonly 
inquisitive; and his memory was so tenacious, that he 
never forgot any thing that he either heard or read. Mr. 
Hector remembers having recited tu him eighteen verses, 
which, after a little pause, he repeated verbatim, vary- 
ing only one epithet, by which he improved the line. 

He never joined with the other boys in their ordinary 
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diversions : his only amusement was in winter, when he 
tooh a pleasure in being' drawn upon the ice by a boy I 
barefooted, who pulled him along by a garter fixed roufli , 
Um; no very easy operation, as his size was remark* J 
sbly large. His defective sight, indeed, prevented hini 1 
from enjoying the common sports; and lie once plei 
santly remarived to me, " how wonderl'nlly well he had J 
contrived to be idle without them." Lord ChesterfieMst J 
however, has justly observed in one of his letters, whea j 
earnestly cautioniog a friendagainst the pernicious effects ] 
of idleness, that active sports arc not to be reckoned 
idleness in young people ; and that tlie listless torpor ot j 
doing nothing alone deserves that name. Of this dismal I 
inertness of disposition, Jolmson had all his life too great* 1 
a share. Blr. Hector relates, that " he could not oblige i 
him more than by sauntering away the hours of vacation I 
in the hclds, during which he was more engaged in talk-* I 
ing to himself than to his companion." 

Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore, who was long i»* 1 
timately acquainted with liim, and has preserved a fe* i 
anecdotes concerning him, regietting that he was not i 
a more diligent collector, informs me, that " when a hoj* j 
he was immoderately fond of reading romances of chi- J 
Talry, and he retained his fondness for them through I 
life; so that (adds his Lordship) spending part of a sunw ] 
mer at my parsonage-house in the country, he chose fi» J 
his regular reading the old Spanish romance of Felix* j 
Marte ov Hirl'ania, in folio, which he read quite 1 
through. Yet I have heard him attribute to these ex- I 
travsgant fictions that unsettled turn of mind which pr& 
Tented his ever gxing in any profession." 

After having resided for some time at the house of 
Ms uncle,' Cornelius Ford, Johnson was, at the age of 



' [Cornelius Ford, according to ISir John Hawkins, v 
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fifteen, removed to tlic school of Stourbridge, in Wor- 
cestershire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then master. 
This step was taken by the advice of his cousin, the Rev, 
Mr, Ford, a man in whom both talents and good disposi- 
tionsweredisgraced by licentiousness,^ but who wasavery 
able judge of what was right. At this school he did not 
receive so much benefit as was exiiectcd. It has Ijeen 
said, that he acted in the capacity of an assistant to Mr. 
Wentworth in teaching the younger boys. " Mr. Went- 
worth (he told me) was a very able man, but an 
idle man, and to me very severe ; but I cannot blame 
him much. I was then a big boy ; he saw I did not re- 
verence him ; and that he should get no honour by me, 
I had brought enough with me, to carry me through ; 
and all I should get at his school would be ascribed to 
my own labour, or to my former master. Vet he taught 
me a great deal." 

He thus discriminated, to Dr. Percy, Bishop of Dro- 
more, his progress at his two grammar-schools. " At 
one, I learned much in the school, but little from the 
master ; in the other, 1 learnt much from the master^ 
but little in the school." 

The Bishop also informs me that " Dr. Johnson's 
father, before he was received at Stourbridge, applied to 
have him admitted as a scholar and assistant to the Rev. 
Samuel Lea, M. A., head-mastei of Newport school, in 
Shropshire ; (a veiy diligent good teacher, at that time 
in high reputation, under whom Mr. Hollis is said, ii 
the Memoirs of his Life, to have been also educated.) 

german, being the son of Dr. Joseph [Q. Nathanael,] Ford, an emi- 
nent physician, who was brother lo Johnoon'it mother. Malone.] 

' He is said lo be the original of the parson in Hogarth's Modem 
Midnightconversation. [Sir John Hawkins communicated lo Mr. 
Nichols that llie original of ihe parson was oralor Henley. Nichols* 
Works of Hogarth, 4to. vol. ii. p. 1 10. A. C] 

* Ai was likewise the Bishop of Uromore many years afierwards. 
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This application to Mr. Lea was not successful ; hut 
I Johnson had afterwards the gratification to hear that the 
I tid gentleman, who lived to a very advanced age, 
L mentioned it as one of the most memorahle events of his 
[ life, that he was vcri/ near having that great man for 
fliis scholar." 

He remained at Stourhridge little more than a year, 
[ and then he returned home, where he may be said to 
[ have loitered, for two years, in a state very unworthy 
r bis imcommon abilities. He had already given several 
T proofs of his poetical genius, both in his school-exercises 
I And in oilier occasional compositions. Of these I have 
I obtained a considerable collection, by the favour of Mr. 
' Wentworth, £on of one of his masters, and of Mr. Hec- 
tor, his schoolfellow and friend ; from which I select the 
following specimens : 

Translation ^/^Vibgil. Pastoral I. 



Now, Tityrus. yoii, supine and careless Inid, 
Piny on your pipe beneath this beechen shade ; 
While wretched we about the world must roam. 
And leave our ptensing fields nnd native home. 
Here at your ease you sing your amorous flame. 
And the wood rings with AmarilliV name. 



Those blessings, friend, n deity beslow'd, 
For I shall never think him less than God ; 
Oft on his altar shall my firstlings lie, 
Their blood the consecrated stones shall dye ; 
He gave my flocks to graze the flowery meads. 
And me to tune at ease Ih' unequal reeds. 



My admiration only 1 e^prest, 
<No spmrk of envy harbours in r 



my breast) 
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TkmM, when coaftision o*er the country feigni, . 
To you alone thit happy state remains* 
Here I^ though faint myself, must drive my goats» 
Far from their antient fields and humble cots. 
This scarce I lead, wlto teft on yonder rock 
Two tender kids» the hopes of all the flock. 
Had we not been perverse and careless grown» 
Thb dire event by omens was foreshown ; 
Our trees were blasted by the thunder stroke. 
And left-hand crows^ from an old hollow oak. 
Foretold the coming evil by their dismal cnMk. 

Tratisiaiiott of Horace. Book I. Ode xxiL 

Thb man, my friend, whose conscious heart 

With virtue's sacred ardour glows. 
Nor taints with death the envenom*d d%rt. 

Nor needs the guard of Moorish bows ; 

Though Scythia*s icy clifEs he treads. 

Or horrid Africk*s faithless sands ; 
Or where the fam*d Hydaspes spreads 

His liquid wealth o'er barbarous lands. 

For while by Chloe's image charm'df 

Too fai in Sabine woods I stray'd ; 
Ide singing, careless and unarm'd, 

A grizly wolf surprised, and fled. 

No savage more portentous stain'd 

Apulia's spacious wilds with gore ; 
No fiercer Juba's thirsty land, 

Dire nurse of raging lions, bore. 

Place me where no soft summer gale 

Among the quivering branches sighs; 
Where clouds condens'd for ever veil 

With horrid gloom the frowning skies : 

Place me beneath the burning line, 

A clime deny'd to human race : 
ni sing of Chloe's charms divine. 

Her l^efiv'nly voice, and beauteous face* 
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The incsoraUe sUten haTe decreed 

Thai Priam's bouse, and Priam's self shall bleed : 

The day will come, in which pnmd Troy shall yield. 

And spread its smoking ruins o'er the field. 

Yet Hecaba's, nor Priam's hoary age. 

Whose blood shall qaench some Grecian's thirsty rage; 

Nor my brave brothers, that hat'e bit the ground. 

Their souk dismiss'd through many a ghastly wound. 

Can in my bosom half that grief create. 

As the sad thought of your impending fate : 

When some proud Grecian dame shall tasks impose, 

Mimick your tears, and ridicule your woes ; 

Beneath Hyperia's waters shall you sweat. 

And, fainting, scarce support the liquid weight : 

Then shall some Argive loud insulting cry. 

Behold the wife of Hector, guard of Troy ! 

Tears, at my name, shall drown those beauteous eyes> 

And that fair bosom heave with rising sighs ! 

Before that day, by some brave hero's hand 

May I lie slain, and spurn the bloody sand. 

To a Young Lady oh her Birth-Dat> 

This tributary verse receive, my fair. 
Warm with an ardent lover's fondest pray'r. 
May this returning day for ever find 
Thy form more lovely, more adorn 'd thy mind ; 
All pains, all cares, may favouring heav'n remove. 
All but the sweet solicitudes of love ! 
May powerful nature join with grateful art* ^ 
To point each glance, and force it to the heart ! 
O then, when conquered crowds confess thy sway. 
When ev'n proud wealth and prouder wit obey. 
My fair, be mindful of the mighty trust, 
Alas ! 'tis hard for beauty to be just. 
Those sovereign charms with strictest care Employ ; 
Nor give the generous pain, the worthless joy : 
With his own form acquaint the forward fool. 
Shewn in the faithful glass of ridicule ; 
Teach mimick censure her own faults to find. 
No more let coquettes to themselves be 
So shall Belinda's charms improve mankind. 



find, *% 
blind, > 
ind. J 



4 Mr. Hector informs me, that this was made alrooat in^^ramfiMt 
•• his presence. 
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The Young Aothoub.' 

When first the peasant, long inclin'd to rOBiii. 
Forsakes his rural sportH and peaceful home, 
Pleas'd with the scene the smiling ocean yields. 
He scornK lUe verdant meads and Dowry fields ; 
Then dances jocund o'er the watery way. 
While the breeze whispers, and the streamers playt 
Unbounded prospects in his boiiom roll. 
And future millions lift his rixing soul ; 
In blissful dreams he digs llie golden mine. 
And raptur'd sees (iie new. found ruby shine. 
Joys insincere ! (hick clouds invade the shies. 
Loud roar the billows, high Ihe waves arise i 
Sick'ning with fear, he longs to view the shore. 
And vows to trust the faithless deep no more. 
So the young Authour, panting after fame. 
And the long honours of a lasting name. 
Entrusts his happiness to human kind, 
More false, more cruel, than the seas or wind. 
" Toil on, dull crowd, in.extacles he cries. 
For wealth or title, perishable prize; 
While I those transitory blessings scorn. 
Secure of praise from ages yet unborn," 
This thought once form'd, all council comes too lat< 
He flies to press, and hurries on his fate ; 
Swiftly he sees the imugin'd laurels spread. 
And feels the unfading wrenlh surround his head. 
Wom'd by another's fate, -vain youth be wise, 
Thoie dreams were Settles once, and Ogilby's : 
The pamphlet spreads, incessant hisses rise. 
To some retreat the baffled writer flies ; 
Where no sour criticks snarl, no sneers molest. 
Safe front the tart lampoon, and slinging jest ; 
There begs of heaven a less distinguish'd lot, 
Glftd to be hid, and proud to be forgot. 



) This he inserted, with many sltemtions, in the Gentlenwn'* 
Uaguine. 1743. 

[He, however, did not add his name. See Gent. Mag. vol, xiJu 
I. 8*78, Maloiii.] 
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{Ipilooub, intended to have been spoken hy a LADTtoAo tva< to \ 

sonate the Ghod ofHssLUioii^fi 

Ye blooming trains who give despair or joy. 
Bless with a smile, or with a frown destroy ; 
In whose fair cheeks destructive Cupids wait. 
And with unerring shafts distribute fate ; 
Whose snowy breasts, whose' animated eyes. 
Each youth admires, though each admirer dies ; 
Whilst you deride their pangs in,barb*rous play, 
Unpitying see them weep, and hear them pray. 
And unrelenting sport, ten thousand lives, away ; 
For you^ ye fisiir, I quit the gloomy plains ; 
Where sable night in all her hoi^ur reigns ; 
No fragrant bowers, no delightful glades. 
Receive tbe unhappy gliosts of scornful maids. 
Yjor kindy for tender nymphs the myrtle blooms. 
And weaves tier bending boughs in pleasing glooms: 
Perennial roses deck each purple vale. 
And scents ambrosial breathe in every gale : 
* Far hence are banish'd vapdurs, spleen, and tean. 
Tea, scandal, ivory teeth, and languid airs : 
No pug, nor favourite Cupid there enjoys 
The balmy kiss, for which poor Thyrsis dies ; 
Form*d to delight, they use no foreign arms. 
Nor torturing whalebones pinch them into chargos^ 
No conscious blushes there their cheeks inflame^ 
For tbose who f^l no guil^can know no shame ; 
Unfaded still their former charms they shew, 
Arounii them pleasures wait, and joys for ever new. 
But cruel virgins meet scTerer &tes ; 
Ezpell'd and ezil'd from the blissful seats. 
To dismal realms, and regions void of peace. 
Where furies ever howl, and serpents hiss. 
0*er the sad plains perpetual tempests sigh. 
And pois'nous vapours, blackening all the sky. 
With livid hue the fairest face o'ercast, 
ikiid lewy iNMuty witheiv at tlM bl«t : 

^ Some young ladies at LichSeld liaving propoaeA To BCt^l 
Distretied Mother," Johnson wrote this, and gate Tt'tdttr.fttd 
lo GODvey it privately to them. 
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Where'er they fly their lovers' ghuKts putwe, 

loflicting all thc»e ills which once they kneir ; 

Vexation, Kury, Jea1<)u.<:y, Despair, 

Ves eVry eye, nnd every bosom tear; 

Thdr fool deformities by all descry'd. 

No maid to flatter, and no paint to hide. 

Then melt, ye fair, while crowds around you sigh. 

Nor lei disdain sil lowring io your eye ; 

With pity soften every awful grace. 

And beauty smile auspicious in each face ; 

To ease their paiiM exert your milder power, 

So Khali you guiltless reign, and all mankind adore. 

' The two years which he spent at home, after his 
return from Stourbridge, lie passed in what lie thought 
idleness, and was scolded by his father for his want of 
steady application. He had no settled plan of life, 
nor looked forward at all, but merely lived from day to 
day. Yet he read a great deal in a desultory manner, 
without any scheme of study, as chance threw books 
in his way. and inclination directed him through them. 
He used to mention one curious instance of his casual 
reading, when but a boy. Having imagined that his 
brother had hid some apples behind a large folio upon 
an upper shelf in his fatlier's shop, he climbed up to 
search for them. There were no apples ; but the large 
folio proved to be Petrarch, whom hi? had seen men- 
tLooed, in some preface, as one of the restorers of 
learning. His curiosity having been thus excited, he 
sat down with avidity, and read a great part of the 
book. "WHiat he read during these two years, he tol4 
me, was not works of mere amusement, " not voyages 
and travels, but all literature, -Sir, all ancient writers, 
BiB manly: thougli but little Greek, only some of Ana- 
robon and Hesiod : but in this irregular manner (added^ 
I fie) T had looked into a great many books, which were 
I riot commonly known at the Universities, where thej- 
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seldom read any Iiooks but what arc put into their 
hands by their tutors ; so that when I came to Oxford, 
Dr. Adams, now master of Pembroke College, told me, 
I was the best quaUfied for the University that he had 
ever known come there." 

In estimating the progress of liis mind during these 
two years, as well as in future periods of his life, we 
must not regard his own hasty confession of idleness; 
for we see, when he explains himself, that he was ac- 
quiring various stores ; and, indeed he himself con- 
cluded the account, witli saying, " I would not have 
you think I was doing nothing then." He might, per- 
haps, have studied moi-e assiduously ; but it may be 
doubted, whether such a mind as his was not more 
enriched by roaming at large in the fields of literature, 
than if it had been confined to any single spot. The 
analogy between body and mind is very general, and 
the parallel will hold as to their food, as well as any 
other particular. The flesh of animals who feed ex- 
cursively, is allowed to have a higher flavour than that 
of those who are coo|)cd up. May tliere not be the 
same difference between men who read as their taste 
prompts, and men who are con6ned in cells and col- j 
leges to stated tasks ? | 

That a man in IMr. Michael Johnson's circumstances 
should think of sending his son to the expensive Uni- 
versity of Oxford, at his own charge, seems very im- 
probable. The subject was too delicate to question 
Johnson upon ; but I have been assured by Dr. Taylor, 
that the scheme never would have taken place, had not 
a gentleman of Shropshire, one of his schoolfellow^ 
spontaneously undertaken to support him at Oxford, in 
the character of his companion : though, in fact, he 
never received any assistance whatever fi'om that gen- 
tleman. 
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He, however, went to Oxford, and was entered a 
Commoner of Pembroke College, on the 31st of Octo- 
ber, 1728, I>eing then in his nineteenth year. 

The Reverend Dr. Adams, who afterwards presided 
ffrer Pembroke College witli universal esteem, told i 
he was present, and gave me some account of what ] 
passed on the night of Johnson's arnval at Oxfori J 
On tliat evening, his father, who had anxiously ao^ I 
oompanied hi'm, found means to have him introdnced 1 
to Mr. Jorden, who was to be his tutor.* His beir^ | 
put under any tutor, reminds us of what Wood saya of 1 
Robert Burton, author of the " jVnatomy of Melan- ] 
choly," when elected student of Christ-Church ; " foP J 
form's sake, though he xvanted not a tutor, he waif I 
put under the tuition of Dr. .John Bancroft, afterwardv J 
Bishop of Oxon."' 

His father seemed very full of the merits of his soB^j 1 
and told the company he was a good scholar, and i 
poet, and «Tote Latin verses. His fignte and inannec'l 
appeared strange to them ; but he behaved modestly^ 1 
and sat silent, till upon something which occurred itt* 1 
the coui-se of conversation, he suddenly struck in and I 
qooted Macrobiiia ; and thus he gave the fii-st imprt 
fflon of that more extensive reading in which lie haA I 
indulged himself. 

His tutor, Mr. Jorden, fellow of Pembroke, was not I 
it seems, a man of such abilities as we should conceivw I 
requisite for the instructor of Samuel Johnson, wbfr 
gare me the following account of Tiim. " He was a 
very worthy man, but a heavy man, and I did not 
profit much by his instructions. Indeed, I did not attend 
him much. The first day after I came to college, I 

t* Williain Jonlen, M. A. Jime 7, 1708.— B. D. April S. 1738, 
A.C.] 

' Alhen. Oxon. edit. 1721, i. 6T7. 
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waited upon him, and then staid away four. On the 
uxth, Mr. Jorden asked me why I had not attended. 
I answered I had been sliding in Christ-Church mea- 
dow. And this I said with as much nonchalance as I 
am now* talking to you. I Irad no notion that I was 
wrong or irreverent to my tutor." Bosw:^ll, "That, 
Sr, was great fortitude of mind." Johnson. " No» 
Sir ; stark insensibility."' 

The fifth of November was at that time kept with- 
great solemnity at Pembroke College, and exercises, 
upon the subject of the day were recjuired. Johnson 
neglected to perform his, which is- much to be regret- 
ted ; for his vivacity of imagination, and force of 
language, would probably have produced something 
sublime upon the gunpowder plot. To apologise for 
his neglect, he gave in a short copy of verses, intitled 
Somnium, containing a common thought; " that the 
Muse had come to him in his sleep, and whispered, 
that it did not become him to write on such subjects as 
poHticks; he sliould confine himself to humbler themes :" 
but the versification was truly Virgilian. 

He had a love and respect for Jorden, not for his li- 
terature, but for his worth. " Whenever (said he) a. 
young man becomes Jorden's pupil, he becomes his., 
son," 

Having given such a specimen of his poetical powers, 
he was asked by Mr. Jorden, to translate Pope's Mes- 
siah into Latin verse, as a Christmas exercise. He 
performed it with uncommon rapidity, and in so mas- 
terly a manner, that he obtained great applause from, 

» Osford, 20th March. 1776. 

» It ought to be remembered, that Dr. Johnson was apl, i 
literary ati well as moral exercises, to overcharge his defects. 
Adutu informed me, that he attended his tutor's lectures, and alio 
the lectnres in the College Hall, very regularly. 
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it, which ever after kept hin> high in the estimation 
of his College, and, indeed, of all the University. 

It is said, that Mr, Pope expressed himself concerning 
it in terms of strong approbation. Dr. Taylor told me, 
that it was first printed fur old Mr. Johnson, without 
the knowledge of his son, who was very angiy when he 
heard of it. A Miscellany of Poems collected by a 
person of the name of Husbands, was published at Ox- 
ford in 1731. In that Miscellany Johnson's Translation 
of the Messiah appeared, with this modest motto from 
Scaliger's Poeticks, " Ex alieno ingenio Poeta, ex suo 
tantum versificator" ' 

I am not ignorant that critical objections have been 
made to this and other specimens of Johnson's Latin 
Poetrj", I acknowledge myself not competent to decide 
on a question of such extreme nicety. But I am satis- 
fied with the just and discriminative eulogy pronounced 
upon it by ray friend Mr. Courtenay. 

" And with like ease his vivid lines assume 
" The garb and dignity of ancient Rome. — 
*' Let college verse-men trile conceits c: 
*' Trick'd out in splendid ithreds of Virgil's dress : 
" From playful Ovid cull the tinsel phrase, 
" And vapid notions liilch in pilfer'd lays ; 
" Then with mosaic art the piece combine, 
" And boast the glitter of each dulcet line : 

n adventur'd boldly to transfuse 
" His vigorouH sense into the Latin n 
" Aspir'd to shine by unreflected light, 
" And with a Romans ardoui ihink and w 
" He felt the tuneful Nine hi-- breast inspire, 
"And, like a master, wak'd the soothing lyre : 
" Horatinn strains a grateful heart proclaim, 
" While Sky's wild rocks resound his ThraHa's 





" HC'perin's pinnt, in nome less skilful hands. 

" To bloom a while, {bctitious heat deroaotls : 

" Though glowing Mnro a faint warmth supplies, 

"The sickly b 

" Bv Johnson's genial culture, art, and toil, 

" lis tnol strikes deep, and owns the fosl'ringnoil ; 

" ImbibcK nur Ktin through all its swelling v 

" And groHs ii native of Britannia's plains." * 

The " morbid melancholy," which was lurking in his 
cymstitution, and to which we may asciilse those par- 
ticiiUirities, and that avefsion to regular life, which, 
at a vei^' early period tiiarked his character, gatliercd 
such strength in his twentieth year, as to afflict him in 
a dreadi'iil manner. While he was at IJchfiekl, in the 
college Taeatifm of tlie year 17?9, lie ielt himself orer- 
whclmed with an horrihle hyjjochondria, with perpetual 
irritatkm, J'retfiilness, and impatience ; and with a de- 
,fection, ^;loom, and despair, which made existence misery. 
From this dismal raalady he never afterwards was per- 
fectly relieved; and all his labours, and all his enjoy- 
ments, were but temporary interruptions of its baleful 
influence. I Icfw wooderfitl, how unsearchable are the 
ways of God! Jolmson, who was blest with all the 
powers of geniira and imderstanding in a degree far 
above the ordinary state of human n.iture, was at the 
same time visited with a disorder so afflictive, that they 
who know it by dire wiperience, will not envy his exalt- 
ed endowments. That it was, in some degree, occasion- 
ed by a defect in his nervous system, that inexplicable 
part of our frame, appears highly probable. He told 
Mr. Paradise that be was sometimes so langtiid and in- 
efficient, that he could not distinguish the botir upon 
the town-clock. 

J2hn*«OR, upon the first violent attack of this disorder. 

•r»rtical Rcficw of the Literan- and MomI Character of Dr. 
Johnson, by John Courtenay, Kaq, M. P. 
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strode to overcome it by foi'cible exertions. He fre- 
quently walked to Birmingham and back again, and 
tried many other expedients, but all in vain. His ex- 
pression concerning it to me was " I did not then know 
how to manage it." His distress became so intolerable, 
that he applied to Dr. Swint'en, physician in Lichfield, 
his god-father, and put into his hands a state of his case, 
written in Latin. Dr. Swinl'en was so much struck with 
the extraordinary acuteness, research, and eloquence of 
this paper, that in his zeal for his god-son he shewed it 
to several people. His daughter, ftfrs, Desmoulins, who 
was many years humanely supported in Dr. Johnson's 
house in London, told me, that upon his discovering 
that Dr. Swinfen had communicated his case, he was so 
much offended, that he was never afterwards fully re- 
conciled to him. He indeed had good reason to be of- 
fended; for though Dr. Swinfen's motive was good, he 
inconsiderately betrayed a matter dee[^y interesting and 
of great delicacy, which had been entrusted to him in 
confidence; and exposed a complaint of his young friend 
and patient, which, in the superficial opinion of the 
generality of mankind, is attended with contempt and 
disgrace. 

But let not little men triumph upon knowing that 
Johnson was an Hvpochondriack, was subject to 
what the learned, philosophical, and pious Dr. Cheyne 
has so well treated under the title of " The Enghsh 
JVIalady." Though he suffered severely from it, he was 
not therefore degraded. The powers of his great mind 
might be troubled, and their full exercise suspended at 
times ; but the mind itself was ever entire. As a proof 
of this, it is only necessary to consider, that when he was 
at the very worst, he composed that state of his own 
case, which shewed an uncommon vigour, not only ot 
fancy and taste, but of judgement. I am aware that he 
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himself was, too ready to call such a complaint by the 
name of madness ; in conformity with which notion, he 
has traced its gradations, with exquisite nicety, in one of 
the chapters of his Rasselas. But there is surely a 
clear distinction between a disorder whicli affects only 
the imagination and spirits, while the judgement is 
sound, and a disorder by which the judgement itself is 
impaired. This distinction was made to me by the late 
Professor Gaubius of Leyden, physician to the Prince 
ofOrange,in a conversation which I had with him several 
years ago, and he expanded it thus : " If (said he) a man 
tellmethat he is grievously disturbed, for that he imagines 
he sees a ruffian coming against him with a drawn sword, 
though at the same time he is conscious it is a delusion, 
I pronounce him to have a disordered'imagination ; but 
if a man tells me that he sees this, and in consternation 
calls to me to look at it, I pronounce him to be 7nad." 

It is a common effect of low spirits or melanclioly, to- 
make those who are afflicted with it imagine that they 
.are actually suffering those evils which happen to be 
[ most strongly presented to their minds. Some have 
I fencied themselves to be deprived of the use of their 
limbs, some to labour under acute diseases, others to be 
in extreme poverty ; when, in truth, there was not the 
least reaUty in any of the suppositions ; so that when the 
vapours were dispelled, they were convinced of the de- 
iusion. To Johnson, whose supreme enjoyment was the 
exercise of his reason, the disturbance or obscuration of 
L that faculty was the evil most to be dreaded. Insanity, 
I therefore, was the object of his most dismal apprehen- 
sion ; and he fancied himself seized by it, or approacliing 
to it, at the very time when he was giving proofs of a 
more than ordinary soundness and vigour of judgement. 
That his own diseased imagination should have so 
deceived bim, is strange; but it is stranger still that 
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flome of his friends should have given credit to his 
groundless opinion, when they had such undoubted 
proofs that it was totally fallacious ; though it is by no 
means surprising that those who wish to depreciate him, 
should, since his death, have laid hold of this circum- 
stance, and insisted upon it with very unfair aggrava- 
tion. 

Amidst the oppression and distraction of a disease 
which very few have fcU in its full extent, but many 
have experienced in a shghter degree, Johnson, in his 
writings, and in his conversation, never failed to display 
all the varieties of intellectual excellence. In his inarch 
through this world to a better, his mind still appeared 
grand and brilliant, and impressed all around him with 
the truth of Virgil's noble sentiment — 

" TgiiEiis est ottis vigor et ca'lestis origo." 
The history of his mind as to religion is an important 
article, I have mentioned the early impressions made 
upon his tender imagination by his mother, who con- 
tinued her pious cares with assiduity, hut, in his opinion, 
not mtb judgement. " Sunday (said he) was a heavy 
day to me when I was a boy. My mother confined me 
on that day, and made me read ' The Whole Duty of 
Man,' from a great part of which I could derive no in- 
struction. When, for instance, I had read the chapter 
on theft, which from my infancy I had been taught was 
wrong, I was no more convinced that theft was wrong 
than before ; so there was no 'accession of knowledge. 
A boy should be introduced to such books, by having 
his attention directed to the arrangement, to the style, 
and other excellencies of composition ; that the mind 
being thus engaged by an amusing variety of objects 
may not grow weary," 

He communicated to me the following particulan 
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upon the subject of his religious progress. " I fell ioto 
an inaltention to reiigion, or an indifference about it, 
in my ninth year. The church at LichfieM, in which 
we had a seat, wanted reparation, so I-was to go and 
find a seat in other churches ; and having bad eyes, and 
being awkward about this, I used to go and read in the 
fields on Sunday. Tliis habit continued till my four- 
teenth year ; and still I find a great reluctance to go to 
churcli. I then became a sort of lax talker against re- 
ligion, for I did not much think against it ; and this 
lasted till I went to Oxford, where it would not be guf- 
fered. When at Oxford, I took up *' Law's Serious CaH 
to a Holy Life," expecting to find it a dull l)ook, (as 
such books generally are,) and perhaps to laugh at it. 
But I found Law quite an overmatch for mc ; and this 
was the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of re- 
ligion, after I became capable of rational enquiry."  
From this time forwai-d religion was the predominant 
object of his thoughts ; though, with the just sentiments 

3 Mra, Piozzi has given & strange fHntaitical account of the oiigiaat 
of Dr. Johnson "fl belief in our most holy religion. "At the age often 
years his mind was disturbed by scruples of infidelity, -.vhich preyed 
upon his spirits, and made him very uneasy, the more so, as he re- 
vealed his uneasiness to none, being naturally (ss he said) of a sullen 
temper, and reserved disposition. He searched, however, diligently, 
but fruitleKtly, for evidences of the truth of revelation ; and, at length, 
rtcollecling a book he had oR<^e seen {I sitppose ntjive i/ears ofcf] in his 
father's shop, intUled De vrrilale ReUgionis, ffc. he began lo Ihint 
himself fiighli/ culpable for neglecting such a means nf iDronnMtOB, 
and took himnelf severely to task for this tin, adding many xcts of 
TOlunlftry, and lu others uuknawn pcuance. The first opportnnky 
which offered, of course, he seized the book vfith avidity ; but, on 
examination, not^finding hinurlf tcholar enough to peruse itt contents, 
«rt bin heart at rent; and not thinking to enquire whether there were 
any English boakn trritln on the subject, followed his usual antm- 
toents and contidered hit cmtcitnce ax lightened of a crime. He re- 
doubled his diligence to Icnro the language that contained the ia- 
form«tion he moat wished ; but from the pain which guSl [nant^. 
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cf a conscientious Christian, he lamented that his prac- 
tice of its duties fell far short of what it ought to be. 

This instance of a mind such as that of Johnson 
being first disposed, by an unexpected incident, to think 
with anxiety of the momentous concerns of eternity, 
and of " what he should do to I)e saved," may forever 
be produced in opposition to the superficial and some- 
times profane contempt that has been thrown upon those 
occasional impressions which it is certain many Christ- 
ians have experienced; though it must be acknow- 
ledged that weak minds, from an erroneous supposition 
that no man is in a state of grace who has not felt a 
particular conversion, have, in some cases, brought a 
degree of ridicule ujwn them; a ridicule, of which it is 
inconsiderate or unfair to make a general application. 

How seriously Johnson was impressed with a sense of 
religion, even in the vigour of his youth, apjjears from 
the foUowing passage in his minutes kept by way of 
diary: Sept. 7, 1736. I have this day entered upon 
my 28th year. " Mayest thou, O God, enable me, 
for Jesus Christ's sake, to spend this in such a man- 
ner, that I may receive comfort from it at the hour of 
death, and in the day of judgement ! Amen." 



iating omitted lo read vhal he did not understand} had gtrpi) him, 
lie now began to deduce the soul's immortalitf ; [a teitiathn of pam 
in Ihit u'Drlil being an unquEftionaUe proof of exuteuce in another^ 
which was the point that belief first stopped at; and Jrom that mo- 
ment resolving to be a Christian, became one of the most zealoiui and 
^ous ones our nntion ever produced." Anecdotes, p. 17. 

Thia is one of tlie nuioeToia misrepresentations of this lively lady, 
which it is worth while to correct ; for if credit should be given to 
•uch a childish, irrational, and ridiculou!) statement of the foundation 
of Dr. John«on's faith in Christianity, how little credit would be 
due to it ? Mr^. Piozzi seems to wish, that the world ahould think 
Dr. Johnnon also under the influence of thftt easy logick, Sttt fm» 
Wtttiomt xttunliu. 
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The particular course of his reading while at Oxford, 
and during the time of vacation which" he passed at 
home, cannot be traced. Enough has been said of his 
irregular mode of study. He lold me, that from his 
earliest years he loved to read poetry, but hardly ever 
read any poem to an end ; that he read Shakspeare at 
a period so early, that the speech of the Ghost in Ham- 
let terrified him when he was alone ; tliat Horace's 
Odes were the compositions in which he took most de- 
light,, and it was lung before he liked liis Epistles and 
Satires. He told me n'liat he read solidly at Oxford 
was Greek ; not the Grecian historians, but Homer and 
^Euripides, and now and then a little Epigram ; that 
the study of which he was tiie most fond was Meta- 
physicks, jjut he had not read much, even in that way. 
I always thought that he did himself injustice in his 
account of what he had i-ead, and that he must have 
been speaking with reference to the vast portion of 
dtudy which is possible, and to which a few scholars 
in the whole history of literature have attained ; for 
when I once asked him whether a i>er3on whose name I, 
iiave now forgotten, studied hard, he answered " No, 
Sir. I do not believe he studied hard. I never knew 
a man who studied hard. I conclude, indeed, from 
the effects, that some men have studied hard, as Bent- 
Isy and Clarke." Trying him by that criterion upon 
which he formed his judgement of others, we may be 
absolutely certain, both from his writings and his con- 
versation, that his reading was very extensive. Dr. 
Adam Smith, than whom few were better judges on 
this subject, once observed to me, that " Johnson knew 
more books than any man alive." He had a peculiar 
lacility in seizing at once what was valuable in any 
Look, without submitting to the labour of perusing it 
from beginning to end. He iiad, from the irritability 
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of his constitution, at all times, an impatience and 
hurry when he either i-ead or wrote. A certain appre- 
hension arising from novelty, made him write his first 
exercise at College twice over ; but he never took that 
trouble with any other composition : and we shall see 
that his most excellent works were struck off at a heat, 
with rapid exertion.* 

Yet he appears, from his early notes or memoran- 
dums in my possession, to have at various times attempt- 
ed, or at least planned, a methodical course of study, 
according to computation, of which he was all his life 
fond, as it fixed his attention steadily upon something 
without, and prevented his mind from preying upon it- 
self. Thus I find in his hand-writing the number of 
hnes in each of two of Euripides's Tragedies, of the 
Georgicks of Virgil, of the first six books of the iEneid 
of Horace's Art of Poetry, of three of the books of 
Ovid's Metamorphosis, of some parts of Theocritus, 
and of the tenth Satire of Juvenal; and a table, shew- 
ing at the rate of various numbers a day, {I suppose 
verses to be read,) what would be, in each case, the 
total amount in a week, month, and year. 

No man had a move ardent love of literature, or s 
higher respect for it, than Johnson. His apartment 
in Pembroke College was that upon the second floof 
over the gateway. The enthusiast of leaming will ever 
contemplate it with veneration. One day, while he 
was sitting in it quite alone. Dr. Panting, then master 
of the College, whom he called " a fine Jacobite fellow," 
overlieanl him uttering this sohloquy in his strong em- 
phatic voice : " Well, I have a mind to see what is 

• [He tolJ Dr.Burney, that he never wrote any of hU works ihM 
were printeii, twice over. Dr. Burney's wondi-r at seeing several 
J»ge» of his " Li»e.s of the Poets" in Manuscript, with scarce a 
blot or erasure, drew this observuliun from him. Malohb.J 
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done in other places of learning. I'll go and visit the 
Universities abroad. I'll go to Fiance and Italy. HI 
go to Padua. — And I'll mind my business. For an 
jithetiian blockhead is the worst of all blockheads." * 

Dr. Adams tuld me that Johnson, while he was at 
Pembroke College, *' was caressed and loved by al) 
about him, was a gay and frolicksome fellow, and passed 
there the happiest part of his life." But this is a strik- 
ing proof of the fallacy of appearances, and how little 
any of us know of the real internal state even of those 
whom we see most frequently ; for the truth is, that he 
was then depressed by poverty, and irntated by dis- 
ease. When I mentioned to him this account as given 
me by Dr. Adams, he said, " Ah, Sir. I was mad and 
violent. It was bitterness which they mistook for fro- 
Kck. I was miserably poor, and I thought to fight my 
way by my literature and my wit; so I disregarded all 
power and all authority." 

The Bishop of Dromore observes in a letter to me, 
*' The pleasure he took in vexing the tutors and fellows 
has been often mentioned. But I have heard him say, 
what ought to bo recorded to the honour of the present 
TeneraWe master of that College, the Reverend William 
Adams, D. D. who was then very young, and one of 
the junior fellows ; that the mild but judicious expostu- 
lations of this worthy man, whose virtue awed hitn, 
and whose learning he revered, made him really asham* 

* 1 hnd this aaecdote from Dr. Adams, knd Ur. Johnson confirmed 
it. Bnuaaton, in his " Man of Tosle," has the lame llioDg-ht : 
" Snre, of all biockhcadK. scholars are the wont." 

[Johnson's meaning however, is, thai n scholar who is a block- 
bead, mint be the wowt of all blockheads, because he !« without ei- 
cnac. Buc Bnimston, in ihe assDmcd ch.intcler of an ignorsnl cox- 
cmnb, tnnintaiflB, that ell scholara are blockheads, on account of 
their tcholanhip. J. Ooswell.] 
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f'ei of himself, * though I fear (said he) I was too proud, 
to own it.' 

" I have heard from some of his contemporaries that 
i be was generally seen lounging at the College gate, 
r with a circle of young students round him, whom he 
was entertaining with wit, and keeping from their stu- 
dies, if not spiriting them up to rebellion against the 
College discipline, which in liis maturer years he so 
much extolled," 

He very early began to attempt keeping notes or me- 
morandums, by way of a diary of his life. I find, in ft 
parcel of loose leaves, the following spirited resolution, 
to contend against his natural indcAence : Oc^. 1729. 
" Deaidien vaiedi.ri ; syrenii islius cn?ili/>us surdum 
poathac aitrcin obversitrus. — I bid farewell to Sloth, 
being resolved henceforth not to listen to her syren. 1 
strains." I have also in my possession a few Itaves of 1 
anothei' Libellus, or little book, entitled Axnales, ia- ] 
which some of the early particulars of his history are 
registered in Latin. 

I do not find that he formed any close intimacies 
with his fellow-collegians. But Dr. Adams told ma | 
that he contracted a love and regard for Pembroke' 
College, which he retained to the last. A short time* 
before bis death he sent to that College, a present of all' 
i works, to be deiwsited in their library ; and he bad 
thoughts of leaving to it his liouse at Lichfield ; but bisi { 
friends who were about him very properly dissuaded* 
Inm from it, and he bequeathed it tvsomc poor rela^ 
' lions. He took a pleasure in boasting of the many- 
anineot men who had l)een educated at Pembroke. Ia> 
this li'it are found the names of Mr. Hawkins thei | 
Poetry Professor, Mr. Shenstone, Sir William Blacfc.' 
stone and others;* not forgetting the celebrated popalar 
' 8w Noah'a Histoiy of Worcesteratiire, Vol. I. p, 539. 
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preacher, Mr. George Wliitefield, of whom, though Dr. 
I Johnson did not think very highly, it must be acknow- 
' ledged that his eloquence was powerful, his views pious 
and charitable, his assiduity almost incredible ; and, 
that since his death, the integrity of his character has 
been fully vindicated. Being himself a poet, Johnson 
was peculiarly happy in mentioning how many of the 
sons of Pembroke were poets; adding, with a smile of 
sportive triumph, " Sir, we are a nest of singing birds." 
He was not, however, bhnd to what he thought the 
defects of his own college : and I have, from the infor- 
mation of Dr. Taylor, a very strong instance of that 
I ligid honesty which he ever inflexibly preserved. Tay- 
lor had obtained his father's consent to be entered of 
I Pembroke, that he might be with his school-fellow J 
F Johnson, with whom, though some years older than' I 
himself. Tie was very intimate. This would have been 
a great comfort to Johnson. But he fairly told Taylor 
that he could not, in conscience, suffer him to enter 
where he knew he could not have an able tutor. He 
then made enquiry all round the Univei-sity, and having 
found that Mr. Bateman, of Christ-Church, was the 
tutor of highest reputation, Taylor was entered of that * J 
College. Rlr. Bateman's lectures were so excellent, I 
that Johnson used to come and get them at second- ' 
hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so extreme, 
that his shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared 
through them, he saw that this humiliating circum- 
stance was perceived by the Christ-Church men, and 
lie came no more. He was too proud to accept of 
money, and somebody having set a pair of new shoes at 
his door, he threw theui away with indignation. How " 
must we feel when we read such an anecdote of Samuel 
Johnson ! 
His spirited refusal of an eleemosynary suf^y of 
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shoes, arose, no doubt, from a proper pride: But, con- 
sidering his ascetic disposition at timesj as acknow- 
ledged by himself in his Meditations, and the exaggera- 
tion with which some have treated the peculiarities of his 
character, I should not wonder to hear it ascribed to a 
principle of superstitious mortification ; as we are told 
by TurseUinus, in his Life of St. Ignatius Loyola, that 
this intrepid founder of the order of Jesuits, when he 
arrived at Goa, after having made a severe pilgrimage 
through the eastern desarts, persisted in wearing bis 
miserable shattered shoes, and when new ones were 
oSered him, rejected them as an unsuitable indul- 
gence. 

The res angusta domi prevented him from having 
the advantage of a complete academical education. The 
friend to whom he had trusted for suppoi't had deceived 
him. His debts in College, though not great, were in- 
creasing; and his scanty remittances from Lichfield, 
which had all along been made with great difficulty, 
could be supplied no longer, his father having fallen 
into a state of insolvency. Compelled, therefore, by 
irresistible necessity, he left the College in autumn, 
17.'il) without a degree, having been a member of it 
little more than three years. 

Dr. Adams, the worthy and respectable master of 
Pembroke College, has generally had the reputation of 
being Johnson's tutor. The fact, however, is, that in 
1731, Mr. Jorden quitted the College, and his pupife^ 
were transferred to Dr. Adams; so that had Johnson 
returned. Dr. Adams would have been his tutor. It is 
to be wished, that this connection had taken place. His 
equal temper, mild disposition, and politeness of man- 
ners, might have insensibly softened the harshness of 
Johnson, and infused into him those more delicate cha- 
rities, those petites morales, in which, it must be con- 
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fcssed, our great moralist was more deficient than I 
best frierds could fully justify. Dr. Adams paid John- 
3011 this high compliment. He said to me at Oxford, 
i^ 1776, " I was his nominal tutor; but he was above 
my mai'k." When 1 repeated it to Jolmson, his eyes 
flashed with grateful satisfaction, and he exclaimed. 
" That was liberal and noble." 

And now (I had almost said poor) Samuel Johnson 
returned to his native city, destitute, and not knowing 
how he should gain even a decent Jivelihood. His fa- 
ther's misfortunes in trade rendered him unable to sup- 
port his son ; and for some time there appeared no 
means by which he could maintain himself. Id the I 
December of this year his father died. ' 

Tlie state of poverty in which lie died, appears fi-om 
a note in one of Johnson's little diaries of the follow- 
ing year, which strongly displays his spirit and virtuous 
dignity of mind. " 1732, Julii 15. Undecim aureos 
depQsui, quo die qmcqtiid ante matris funus {quod 
serum sit precor) de patcrnis bonis sperari licet, vi~ 
ginti scilicet Ubras accepi. Us^ue adeo viihi Jortuna. 
fingenda est. JntereOt ne paupertate vires animi 
lattguescant, nee injiagitia egestas abigat, cavcndam. 
I layed by eleven guineas on this day, when I receivecl 
twenty pounds, being all that I have reason to hope for 
out of my father's effects, previous to the death of my 
mother ; an event which, I pray God may be very re* , 
mote. I now therefore see that I must make my own 
fortune. Meanwhile, let me take care that the powers 
of my mind be not debilitated by poverty, and that in- 
digence do not force nie into any criminal act." 

Johnson was so far fortunate, that the respectable 
character of his parents, and his own merit, had, from 
lus earliest years, secured him a kind reception in the 
bed families at Lichfield. Among these I can mention 
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' Mr. Howard, Dr. Swinfcn, Mr. Simpson, Sir. Levett, 
Captain Garrick, father of tlie great ornament of the 
British stage; but above all, i\Ir. Gilburt M'altmlcy,^ 
Kegistvar of the Ecclesiastical Court of Liclificld, whose 
character, long after his decease. Dr. Johnson has, in 
his life of Edmund Smith, thus drawn in the glowing 
colours of gratilude: 

" Of Gilbert Walmsley, thus presented to my mind, 
let me indulge myself in the remembrance, I knew 
him very early ; he was one of the first friends that li- 
terature procured me, and I hope, that al least, my 
latitude made me worthy of his notice. 

*' He was of an advanced age, and I was only not 
a boy, yet he never received my notions wiili contempt. 
He was a whig, with all the virulence and malevolence 
of hi* party ; yet difference of opinion did not keep us. 
apart. I honoured him and be endured me. 

" He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
emption from its vice,s or its follies ; but had never 
neglected the cultivation of his mind. His belief of re- 
velation nas unshaken ; his learning preserved his prin- 
ciples; be grew first regular, and tlien )>iou3. 

" His studies had been so various, that I am not 
iible to name a man of equal knowledge. His ac- 
quaintance with books was great, and what he did not 

* Mr. Wartnn informs me, " ihal this corly friend oi Joiinson wm 
entered a Commoner of Trinily CoUeqe, Oxford, aged 17. in 169S; 
and is (lie 'author of mnny Latin vene translations in the (ientle- 
taan's Magimine. One nf them is a translation o( 

" My time, O ye Muses, was linppily sjient," Alc. 
He ued ..ugust 3, 17.^1, ami n monument to his memor) liai been 
Erected in the cathedral of Lichfield, with an inscription written try 
Mr. Seward, one of the PrebL-ndnries. 

[His Irnnslntioa of " My time, O ye Muses." 8:c. may be found 
in the Gentleman's .^fngaiinc for 174.';. vol. jsv. p. lO'J. It i* there 
'subscribed with his name. Malome.] 
VOL. I. K 
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immediaU'Iy know, lie could, at least, tell where to | 
find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and such ' 
his copiousness of communication, that it may be doubted 
whether a day now passes, in which I have not some 
advantage from his friendship. 

" At this man's table I enjoyed many cheerful and 
instructive hours, with companions, such as are not 
often found — with one who has lengthened, and one who 
has gladdened hfe; with Dr. James, whose skill in 
physick will be long remembered ; and with David 
Garrick, whom I hoped to have gratified with this cha- 
racter of our common friend. But what are the hopes 
of man ! I am disappointed by that stroke of death, 
wliich has eclipsed the gaiety of nations, and impo- 
Tcrished the public stock of harmless pleasure." 

In these families he passed nmch time in his early- 
years. In most of them, he was in the company of 
ladies, particularly at Mr. Walmsley's, whose i\-ife and 
sisters-in-law, of the name of Aston, and daughters of 
a Baronet, were remarkable for good breeding ; so that 
the notion which has been industriously circulated and 
believed, that he never was in good company till late 
in life, and, consequently bad been confirmed in coarse 
and ferocious manners by long habits, is wholly without 
foundation. Some of the ladies have assured me, they 
recollected him well when a young man, as diatin- 
guished for his complaisance. 

And that his politeness was not merely occasional and 
temporary, or confined to the circles of Lichfield, is 
ascertained by the testimony of a lady, who, io a paper 
with which I have been favoured by a daughter of his 
intimate friend and physician. Dr. Lawrence, thus de- 
scribes Dr. .Tohnson some years afterwards : 

" As the particulars of the former part of Dr. John- 
ton's life do not seem to be very accurately known, a 
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lady hopes that the foUo^ring information may not be 
unacceptable. 

" She remembers Dr. Johnson on a visit to Dr. Tay- 
lor, at Ashbourn, some time between the end of the 
year ST, and the middle of the year 40 ; she rather 
thinks it to have been after he and his wife were re- 
moved to London. Duiing his stay at Ashbourn. 
he made frequent visits to Mr. Meynell, at Bradley, 
where his company was much- desired by the ladies of 
the family, who were, perhaps, in point of elegance 
and accomplishments, inferiour to few of those with 
whom he was afterwards acquainted. Mr. Meynell's 
eldest daughter was afterwards married to Mr. Fitzher- 
Iwrt, father to Mr. AUeyne Fitzherbert, lately minister 
to the court of' Russia. Of her. Dr. Johnson said, in 
Dr. Lawrence's study, that she had the best under- 
standing he ever met with in any human being. At 
Mr. Meynell's he also commenced that friendship with 
Mrs. Hill Boothby, sister to the present Sir Brook 
Boothby, which continued till her death. The young 
woman whom he used to call MoUey Aston,^ was sister 
to Sir Thomas Aston, and daughter to a Baronet ; she 
was also sister to the wife of his friend, Blr. Gilbert 
Walmsley.* Besides his intimacy with the above-men- 
tioned peraons, who were surely people of rank and 
education, while he was yet at Lichtield he used to be 
frequently at the house of Dr. Swinfen, a gentleman of 



7 The wflrtU of Sir John Hawkins, p.316. 

' [Sir Thomas ARton, Bttrt. who died in January 1724-5, left one 
son, named Thomas also, and ei^ht daughters. Of the daughteis. 
Catherine married Johnson's friend, the Hon. Henry Hervey ; Mar- 
garet, Gilbert Walmsley. Another of these ladies married the ne». 
Mr. Gaslrell. Mary, tfr A/o//; Aston, as she was usually called, be- 
came the wife of Captain Brodie of the Navy. Another Bialer, who 
was unmarried, waa living at Lichfield in 1776. Maj.ok«.] 
£ 2 
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very ancient family in Staffordshire, from which, after 
the death of his elder brother, he inherited a good 
estate. He was, besides, a physician of very extensive 
practice ; but for want of due attention to the manage- 
ment of his domestic concerns, left a very large family in 
indigence. One of his daughtei*s, Mrs. DesmouliiJis» 
afterwards found an asylum in the house of her old 
friend, whose doors were always open to the unfortu- 
nate, and who well observed the precept of the Gospel^ 
for he * was kind to the unthankful and to the evil."* 

In the forlorn state of his circumstances, he accepted 
of an offer to be employed as usher in the school of 
Market-Bosworth, in I^icestershire, to which it ap- 
pears, from one of his little fragments of a diary, that 
he went on foot, on tlie I6th of July. — ** Julii 16. 
Bosvoriiam pedes pttiir. But it is not tnie, as has 
Iiecn erroneously related, that he was assistant to the 
famous Anthony Blackwall, whose merit has been ho* 
noured by the testimony of Bishop Hurd,^ who was 
his scholar; for Mr. Blackwall died on the 8th of April, 
1730,' more than a year befoi'e Johnson left the Uni- 
versity. 

This employment was very irksome to him in every 
respect, and he complained grievously of it iq his let- 
ters to his friend, Mr. Hector, who was now settled as 
a surgeon at Birmingham. The letters are lost ; but 

[There is here (as Mr. James Boswell observes to me) a slight 
inaccuracy. Bishop Ilurd, in the Epistle Dedicatory prefixed to his 
Commentary on Horacc*8 Art of 'Poetry, &c. does not praise Black- 
wall, but the Rev. Mr. Budworth, head-master of the grammar-school 
at Brewood in Staffdrdshire, who had himself been bred under Black- 
wall. See vol. iv. near the end, where, from the information of Mr, 
John Nichols, Johnson is said to have applied in 1736 to Mr. Bud- 
worth, to be received by him as an assistant in \m school in Staf- 
fordshire. Malonb.] 

« See Gent. Mag. Dec. 178i, p. 957. 
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Mr. Hector rpcollects his writing *' that the jMjet had 
(lescrilwd the dull sameness of his exi:itence in these 
ivords, ' Vitam contuiet una dies' (one dny contains 
the whole of my life) ; that it was unvaried as the note 
of the cuckow ; and that he did not know whether it 
was more disagreeable for him to teach, nr the hoys to 
learn, the grammar rules." His pr^neral aversion to 
this painful drudgery was greatly enhanced hy a disa-* 
greement between him and Sir Wolstan Dixie, the pa- 
tron of the school, in whose house, I have been told, 
he officiated as a kind of domestic chaplain, so far, at 
least, as to say grace at table, but was treated with 
what he represented as intolerable harshness ; and, 
after suffering for a few months sucli complicated mi- 
sery," he relinquished a situation which all his life after- 
wards he recollected with the strongest avei-siun, and 
even a degree of horrour. Hut it is probable that at 
this period, whatever uneasiness he may have endured, 
he laid the fotmdation of much future eminence by 
application to Iiis studies. 

Being now again totally unoccupied, he was invited 
by Mr. Hector to pass some time with him at Birming- 
ham, as his guest, at the house of Mr, Warren, with 
whom Mr. Hector lodged and boarded. Mr. Warren 
was the first established bookseller in Birmingham, and 
was very attentive to Johnson, who he soon found could 
be of much service to him in his trade, by his knowledge 
of literature; and he even obtained the assistance of his 
pen in furuisbing some numbers of a periodical Essay 
printed in the newspaper, of which Warren was propri- 

* [It appenrK from » letter of JoIinsoD'a to a friend, whicli I have- 
terul. dated LiclifieW, July 27, 1732, that he had left Sir Woliitan 
Dixie's houiie, recently berore that letter wui written. He llien had 
hopes of succeeding either nn master or usher, in the school of Ash- 
bume. MiLiitiii.] 
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etor. After very diligent enquiry, I have not been able 
to recover those early specimens of that particular mod^ 
of writing by which Johnson jafterwards so greatly dis- 
tinguished himself. 

He continued to live as Mr. Hector's guest for about 
six months, and then hired lodgings in another part of 
the town,^ finding himself as well situated at Birmingu 
/ham as he supposed he could be any where, while he 
had no settled plan of life, and very scanty means of 
subsistence. He made some valuable acquaintances 
there, amongst whom were Mr. Porter, a mercer, whose 
widow he afterwards married, and Mr. Taylor^ who by 
his ingenuity in mechanical inventions, and his sucoess 
in trade, acquired an immense fortune. But the comfort 
of being near Mr. Hector, his old schoolfellow and in- 
timate friend, was Johnson's chief inducement to con- 
tinue here. 

In what manner he employed his pen at this period, 
or whether he derived from it any pecuniary advantage, 
I have not been able to ascertain. He probably got a 
little money from Mr. Warren ; and we are certain, that 
he executed here one piece of literary labour, of which 
Mr. Hector has favoured me with a minute ac- 
count. Having mentioned that he had read at Pem- 
broke College a Voyage to Abyssinia, by Lobo, (a Por- 
tuguese Jesuit) and that he thought an Abridgement 
and translation of it from the French into English might 
be an useful and profitable publication, Mr. Warren and 
Mr. Hector joined in urging him to undertake it. 
He accordingly agreed ; and the book not being to be 
found in Birmingham, he borrowed it of Pembroke Col- 

^ [In June 17SS, Sir John Hawkins states, from one of Johnson's 
diaries, that he lodged in Birmingham at the house of a person named 
•Jarvis, probably a relation of Mrs. Porter, whom ne afterwank 
married. Malonb.] 
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lege. A part of the work being very soon done, one 
Osbom, who was Mr. Warren's Printer, was set toi | 
work with what was ready, and Johnson engaged tv I 
supply the press with copy as it slionld be wanted ; but) I 
his constitutional indolence soon prevailed, and the woifc I 
was at a stand. Mr. Hector, who knew that a motive 
of humanity would be tlie most prevaiUng argument 
with his iriend, went to Johnson, and represented ta 
him, that the printer could have no other employment 
till this undei-taking was finished, and that the poor man 1 
and his family were suffering. Johnson upon this exerted | 
the powers of his mind, though his body was relaxed. [ 
He lay in bed with the book, which was a quaito, be* J 
fore him, and dictated while Hector wi'ote. Mr. Hector 
carried the sheets to the press, and coiTected almost all 
the proof sheets, veiy few of which were even seen by 
Johnson. In this manner, with the aid of Mr. Hector's 
active friendship, the book was completed, and was pub- 
lished in 1 735, with London upon the title-page, though 
it was in reality printed at Birmingham, a device too 
common with provincial publishers. For this work he 
had from Mr. Warren only the sum of five guineas. 

This being the first prose work of Johnson, it is a 
curious object of enquiry how much may he traced in it 
of that style which marks his subsequent writings Avith 
such i>eculiar excellence ; with so happy an union of 
force, vivacity, and perspicuity. I have perused the 
book with this view, and have found that hei'c, as I be- 
lieve in every other translation, there is in the work it- 
self no vestige of the translator's own style ; for the lan- 
guage of translation being adapted to the thoughts of 
another person, insensibly follows their cast, and as it 
were runs into a mould tliat is ready prepared. 

Thus, for instance, taking tlie first sentence that occurs 
at the opening of the book, p. 4, " I lived here above a. 
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year, and completed my studies in divinity ; in which 
time some letters were received from the fathers of 
Ethiopia, mth an account that Sultan Segned, Emperour 
of Abyssinia, was converted to the church of Rome; that 
many of his subjects had followed his example, and that 
there was a great want of missionaries to improve these 
prosperous beginnings. Every body was very desirous 
6f seconding the zeal of our fathei*s, and of sending them 
the assistance they requested ; to which we were the 
more encouraged, because the Emperour's letter infoi*m- 
ed our Provincial, that we might easily enter his do- 
minions by the way of Dancala ; but, unhappily, the 
secretary wrote Geila for Dancala, which cost two of our 
fathers their lives." Every one acquainted with John- 
son's manner will be sensible that there is nothing of it 
here ; but that this sentence might have been composed 
by any other man. 

But, in the Preface, the Johnsonian style begins to 
appear ; and though use had not yet taught his wing a 
a permanent and equable flight, there are parts of it 
which exhibit his best manner in full vigour. I had once 
the pleasure of examining it with Mr. Edmund Burke, 
who confirmed me in this opinion, by his superiour cri- 
tical sagacity, and was, I remember, much delighted 
with the following specimen : 

** The Portuguese traveller, contrary to the general 
vein of his countrymen, has amused his reader with no 
romantick absurdity, or incredible ficti6ns ; whatever he 
relates, whether true or not, is at least pf obable ; and he 
who tells nothing exceeding the bcimds of probability, 
has a right to demand that they should believe him who- 
cannot contradict him. 

" He appears by his modest and unaffected narration, 
to have described things as he saw them, to have copied 
nature from the life, and to have consulted his senses^ 
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not his imagination. lie meets with no basilisks that 
destroy with their eyes, his crocodiles devour their prey 
without teai-s, and his cataracts fall from the rocks,witU- 
out deafening the neighbouring inhabitants. 

" The reader will here find no regions cursed with 
irremediable barrenness, or lilest with spontaneous fe- 
cundity ; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing sunshine; 
nor are the nations here descriljcd, either devoid of ali 
sense of humanity, or consummate in all private or social 
virtues. Here are no Hottentots without religious 
policy or articulate language; no Chinese perfectly polite 
and completely skilled in all seicncea ; he will discover, 
what will always be discovered by a diligent and im- 
partial enquirer, that wherever human nature is to Ik? 
found, there is a mixture of vice'and virtue, a con- 
test of passion and I'eason ; and that the Creator doth 
not appear partial in his distributions, hut has ba- 
lanced, in most countries, theti- particular inconveni- 
ences by particular favours." 

Here we have an early example of that brilliant and 
energetick expression, which, upon innumerable occa- 
sions in his subsequent life, justly impressed the world 
with the highest athniration. 

Nor can any one, conversant with the writings of 
Johnson, fail to discern his hand in this passage of the 
Dedication to .lohn Warren, Esq. of Pembrokeshire, 
though jt is ascribed to Warren the bookseller. '* A 
generous and elevated mind is distinguished by nothing 
more certainly than an eminent degree of curiosity;' 
Dor is that curiosity ever more agieeably or usefully 
employed, than in examining the laws and customs of 
foreign nations, I hope, thei-cfore, the present I now 
presume to make, will not be thought improper; which. 
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however, it is not my business as a dedicator to com- 
mend, nor as a bookseller to depreciate." 

It is reasonable to suppose, that his having been thus 
accidentally led to a particular study of the history and 
manners of Abyssinia, was the remote occasion of his 
writing', many years afterwards, his admirable pIiUoso- 
phical tale, the principal scene of whicli is laid in that 
country. 

Johnson returned to Lichfield early in 1734, and in 
August that year he made an attempt to procure some 
little subsistence by his pen ; for he pubhshed proposals 
for printing by subscription the Latin Poems..of Poli- 
tian;' ^' Atigeii Politiani Poemala Latina, quibus, 
Notas cam historiA Lalhia poeseos ^ Petrarch<E (EVO 
ad Poiiliam iempora detlitcld, el vUii Politiani fmius 
quant antehac enarratd, addidit SAAt Johnson."* 

It appears that his brother Nathanael had taken up 
his father's trade ; for it is mentioned that " subscriptions 
are taken in by the Editor, or N. Johnson, bookseller, 
of Lichfield." Notwithstanding the merit of Johu30[i,and 
the cheap price at which thi^book was ofiered, there were 
not subscribers enough to insure a sufficient sale ; so the 
work never api>eared, and probably, never was executed. 

We find him again this year at Birmingham, and 
there is preser\ed the following letter from him to Mr. 
Edward Cave,' the original compiler and editor of the 
Gentleman's Magazine : 

* May we not trace a fanciful similarity between Politian, and John- 
son?- Huetius, speaking of Pnulus Pelisftonius Fontnnerius. says 
" — in quo Natura, ut olim in Angelo Politiano, deformitalem orw 
cscellentts ingenii pnestantiBcompenaavil." Comment, de reb. id 
eum pertin. Edit. Amslcl. 1718. p. 200. 

* The boob was to contain more than thirty sheets, the price to 
be two shillings and sixpence nl the time of subscribing, and two 
•hillings and sixpence at the delivery of a perfect book inquires. 

' Miss Cave, the grand-niece of Mr. Edw. Cave, has obligiagly 
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TO MB. CAVE. 

" SIR, Nov. 25, 1784. 

" As you appear no less sensible than your readers 
of the defects of your poetical article, you will not be 
displeased, if, in order to the improvement of it, I com- 
municate to you the sentiments of a person, who will 
tmdertake, on reasonable terms, sometimes to fill a 
column. 

" His opinion is, that the pubhck would not ^ve you 
a bad reception, if, beside the current wit of the month, 
which a critical examination would ^iierally reduce to 
a narrow compass, you admitted not only poems, in- 
scriptions, &c. never printed before, which he will some- 
times supply you with ; but likewise short literary dis- 
sertations in Latin or KngUsh, critical remarks on au- 
thours ancient or modern, forgotten poems that deserve 
revival, or loose pieces, like Floyer's," wortli preserv- 
ing. By this method, your literary article, for so it 
might be called, will, he thinks, be better recommended 
to the publick than hy low jests, awkward buffoonery, 
or the dull scurrilities of either party. 

" If such a correspondence will be agreeable to you, 
be pleased to inform me in two posts, what the condi- 
tions are on which you shall expect it. Your late offer' 
gives me no reason to distrust your generosity. If you 

shewn me the originob of this and the other letters of Dr. Johnion, 
to him, which were lin>t published in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
with notes by Mr. John NichoU, ihe worthy and indefatigable editor 
of that valuable miscellany, signed N. ; some of which I shall occa- 
sionally transcribe in the course of this work. 

• Sir John Floyer's Treatise on Cold Baths. Gent. Mag. HS*. 
p. 197. 

* A prize of fifty pounds for the best poem " on Life, Death, 
Judgement, Heaven, and Hell." See Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
iv. p. 560. Nichols. 
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engage in any literary projects besides this paper^ 
have other designs to impart, if I could be secure froi 
having others reap the advantage of what I should him 
" Your letter by being directed to S. Smith j to b 
left at the Castle in Birmingham, Warwickshire, wi 
reach 

" Your humble Servant.** 

Mr. Cave has put a note on this letter, " Answerei 
Dec. 2." But whether any thing was done in conse 
quence of it we are not informed. 

Johnson had, from his early youth, been sensible t 
the influence of female charms. When at Stourbridg 
school, he was much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, < 
young quaker, to whom he wrote a copy of verses 
which I have not been able to recover ; * but with wha 



• [He also wrote some amatorj' verses, before he left Staffordshin 
which our author appears not to have seen. They were addresse 
*' to Miss Hickman, playing on the spinet.** At the back of ihi 
early poetical effusion, of which the original copy, in Johnson* 
hand-writing, was obligingly communicated to me by Mr. Joh: 
Taylor, is the following attestation : 

" Written by the late Dr. Samuel John^son, on my mother, thei 
Miss Hickman, playing on the Spinet. J. Turton.** 

« 

Dr. Turton, the physician, tlje writer of this certificate, who diet 
in April 1806, in his 71st year, was born in 1735. The verses ii 
question therefore, which have been printed in some late editions c 
Johnson's poems, must have been written before that year. — Mis 
Hickman, it \h believed, was a lady of Staffordshire. 

The concluding lines of this early copy of verses have much of th 
vigour of Johnson's poetry in his maturer years : 

** When old Timotheus struck the vocal string, 
'' Ambitious fury fir*d the Grecian king : 
** Unbounded projects !ab*ring in his mind, 
** He pants for room, in one poor world confin'd. 
'* Thus wak*d to rage by musick s dreadful power. 
He bids the sword destroy, the flame devour. 
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facility and elegance he could warble the amorous lay, 
ivill appear from the following; lines h hicli lie wrote for 
liis friend IMr, Edmund Hector. 



Vebses to a L*DV, on receiving/rom tier a Sprh; o/^Mybtlb. 
" What liopes, whnt terrours does thy gift create, 
" Atnbigiiouit emblem of uncertain fate ! 
" The myrtle, ensign of supreme commBiid, 
" Contirgn'd by Venus to Melissu's hand , 
" Not le.M capricious than a reigning fan, 
" Nowgrnnis, and now rejects a lover's prayer A- f 
" In myrtle shades oft sings [he hupjiy awiin, 
*' In myrtle shades despairing ghosti complain 
" The myrtle crowns the happv lovera' heads, 
" The unhappy lover's grave the myrtle »preads ; 
" O then the meaning of thy gift impart, 
" And ease ihe ihroblirngs nf anansious heart ! 
" Soon must this bough, as you shall fix hin doom, 
" Adorn Philander's head, or grace liis tomb." ' 



" Had Stella's gentle touches mov'd the lyre, 
" Soon had the monarch felt a nobler fire ; 
" No more delighted with disastrous war, 
" Ambitious only now to please the fair, 
■' Rcsjgn'd his ihirst of empire to her charm's, 
" And found a thousand worlds in Stella's arm) 
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' Mrs. Piozzi gives the following account of this little composi- . 
lion from Dr. Johnson's own relation (oher, on her inquiring whether 
it was rightly attributed to hinj. — " I think it is now just forty years 
ago, Ihnt a young fellow had a sprig of myrtle given him by a girl 
he courted, and asked me to write him some verses that he might 
present her in retuui, I promised, but forgot; and when he called 
for his lines at the time agreed on — Sit still a moment, (says I) dear 
 Mund, and III fetch thera thee — So stepped aside for five minutes, 
and wrote the nonsense you now keep such a stir about." Anecrlolet, 
p. 34. 

In my first edition I was induced to doubt the aulhenticity of thia 
account, by the following circumstantial statement in a letter to me 
from Miss Seward, of Lichfield: — "I Itoio those verses were ad- 
dressed to Lucy Porter, when he was enamoured of her in lii.i boyish 
days, two or three years before he had seen her mother, his future 
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His juvenUe attachments to the fair sex were, hdi 
ever, very transient : and it is certain, that he fomu 

wife. He wrote them at my grandfather's, and gave them to Lucy 
the presence of my mother, to whom he shewed them on the tnstai 
She used to repeat them to me, when I asked her for the Verses L 
Johnson gave her on a Sprig of Myrtle, tohich he had stokn or begg 
Jrom her bosom. . We all k'now honest Lucy Porter to ha?e been i 
capable of the mean vanity of applying to herself a compliment n 
intended for her." Such was this lady*s statement, which I make i 
doubt she supposed to be correct ; but it shews how dangerous it is 
trust too implicitly to traditional testimony and ingenious inference 
for Mr. Hector has lately assured me Ihat Mrs. Piozzi*8 account is 
this instance accuvate, and that he was tlse person for whom Job 
son wrote those verses, which have been erroneously ascribed to Ni 
Hammond. 

I am obliged in so many instances to notice Mrs. Piozzi's incorrec 
ness of relation, that I gladly seize this opportunity of acknowledgin 
that however often, she is not always inaccurate. 

The authour having been drawn into a controversy with Mi 
Anna Seward^ in consequence of the preceding statement (whl< 
may be found in *' the Gentleman*s Magazine,'* Vol. Ixiii and Ixi^ 
received the following letter from Mr. Edmund Hector, on the su 
ject : 

" DEAR SIR, 

"lam sorry to see you are engaged in altercation with a Lad 
who seems unwilling to be convinced of her errors. Surely it wou 
be more ingenuous to acknowledge than to persevere. 

** Lately, in looking over some papers I meant to bum, I foui 
the original manuscript of the myrtle, with the date on it, 173 
which I have inclosed. 

** The true history (which I could swear to) is as follows : Ni 
Morgan Graves, the elder brother of a worthy Clergyman near Bat 
with whom I was acquainted, v^ifed upon a Lady in this neighbou 
bood, who at parting presented him the branch. He shewed it m 
and wished much to return the compliment in verse. I applied 
Johnson, who was with me, and in about half an hour dictated t1 
venes which I sent to my friend. 

^ I moAt solemnly declare, at that time, Johnson was an enti 
atranger to the Porter family ; and it was almost two yean after th 
I introduced him to the acquaintance of Porter, ip^om I bought n 
cloaths of. 

" If you intend to convince this obstinate womani and to exhibit 
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no criminal connection whatsoever. Mr. Hector, wbo 
lived with him in his younger days in the utmost inti- 
macy and social freedom, has assured me, that even at 
that ardent season his conduct was strictly virtuous in 
that respect ; and that though he loved to exhilarate 
himself witli wine, he never knew him intoxicated hut 
once. 

In a man whom religious education has secured from 
licentious indulgences, the passion of love, when once 
it has seized him, is exceedingly strong; being un- 
impaii'ed by dissipation, and totally concentrated in one 
object. This was exiiericnced by Johnson, when he 
became the fervent admirer of Mrs. Porter, after her 
first husband's death.'' Miss Porter told me, tliat when 
he was first introduced to her mother, his appearance 
was very forbidding ; he was then lean and lank, so 
that his immense structure of bones was hideously 
striking to the eye, and the scars of- the scrophula were 
deeply visible. He also wore his hair, which was 
straight and stiff, and sepai'ated behind : and he often 
had, seemingly, convulsive starts and odd gesticulations, 
which tended to excite at once surprise and ridicule. 
Mrs. Porter was so much engaged by his conversation 
that she overlooked all these external disadvantages, and 
said to her daughter, " this is the most sensible man 
that 1 ever saw in my life." 



llie publtck the truth of your narretit-e, you are at liberty to make 
what use you please of th'u itatement. 

" I hope you will pardon me for taking op so much of yonr time. 
WUhing you mulios etjeliceiannoi, I shall subscribe myself 

" Vour obliged humble servant, 
'« Dirminghcm. " E. HECTOR." 

Jan. 9th, 1794." 

' [It appears from Mr. Hector's letter, that Johnson became ac- 
quunted with her three years before he married her, Msloke.] 
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Tiioiigh Mrs. Porter was double the age of Joiinson^g^ 
and her person and manner, as described to nie by the] 
late Mr. Garrick, were by no means pleasing to others^*] 
she must have had a superiority of understanding and I 
talents,^ as she certainly inspired him with a more than I 

' [Mm Johnson's miiiilen name was Jervis. — Tlioiijjii there was a 
great disparity of years between her ami Dr. Johnson, she wu not 
quite so old hs she ix here represented, hnving Only completed her 
forty-eighth year in the month of February preceding her marriage, 
as appenre by the following extract from Hie parish -register of Great 
Peatling, in Leicestershire, which was obligingly made ut my re- 
quest, by the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Ryder, Rector nf Lutterworth, in 
that county : 

" Anno Donr. 168S-[89] Eltziibeth, the daughter of WilllMa 
Jervis, E*q. and Mrs. ,\nne his wife, born the fuurth day of Fe- 
bruary nnd maiic, baptized l(ilh day of the name month by Mt^ 
Smith, Curate of Little Peatling. 

" John Allen, Vic«.'* 

The family of Jervis, Mr. liyder informs mc, once possessed nently 
the whole lord-Oiip of Great Peiilling {iibout 5000 acre.t.) and there 
are many monuments of (hem in the Church; but the estate is now 
much reduced. The present representative of this imcient family in 
Mr, Charles Jervis, of Hinckley, Attorney at Law. Malone.] 

' [That in Johnson's eye^ she was handsome, appears hom the 
epitnph which he caused to be inscribed on her tomb-stone not long 
'before his own death, and which may be found in a subsequent 
page, under the year 17-52. IMalone.J 

> [The fallowing account of Mrs. Johnson, and her family, ii co- 
pied from a paper (chiefly relating to Mrs. Anna Williams) written 
by Lady Knight ut Rome, and transmitted by her to the late John 
Hoole, Exq. the tratislator of Mctastasio, &c. by whom it was in- 
serted in the Eum|jean Magazine for October 1799 : 

" Mr.i. Wi!li,nnia's account of Mrs. Johnson was, that she htul « 
good undentanJing, and great sensibility, out inclined to be satiri- 
cal. Her lint husband died inralvent; her sons were much 6m- 
gusted with her for her second marriage, perhaps because they bein^ 
struggling lo get advanced in life, were mortified to think she had 
nllied herself to a man who had not any visible mcaru of being useful 
lothem; however, she always retained her ufteclion for them. While 
ihey [.Dr. and Mrs. Johnson] resided in Guugh-tquore, her boo, the 
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ordinary passion ; and she having signified her willing- 
ness to accept of his hand, he went to Lichfield to ask his 
mother's consent to the marriage ; which he could not 
but be conscious was a very imprudent scheme, both tyn 
account of their disparity of years, and her want of 
fortune. But Mi-s. Johnson knew too well the ardour 
of her son's temper, and was too tender a parent to 
oppose his inclinations. 

officer, knocked at the door, and asked tlie maid, if her mUtressww 
at home. She answered, ' Yes, Sir ; bul she is sick in bed." ' O/ 
mys he, ' if it's so, tell her that her son Jervis called to know how ! 
akc did ;■ and was going away. The maid begged she might run up 
to 1«U her mittre.si, and without attending his answer, left hipL. I 
Mn. Johnson, enraptured to hear her son was below, desired ib^ I 
maid to tell hiin she longed to embrace him. When the maid de- 
scended, the gentleman was gone, and poor Mrs. Johnson was much 
•gitftted by the adventure : it vths the only lime he ever made an 
«iEort to see her. Dr. Johnson did all he could to console hin wife, 
but told Mrs. Williams, ' Her son io uniformly unduliful ; so I con- 
clude, like many other sober men, he might once in his life be 
drunk, and in that Gt nature got the better of his pride.' 

The following anecdotes of Dr. Johnson are recorded by the same 
lady: 

•• One day that he came to my house to meet many others, we 
told him tlwt we had arranged our party to go to Westminster Ab- 
bcy; would not he go with us? 'No,' he replied, 'nolwhUe lean 
ketp »vl.' 

" Upon our svf'mg that the friends of a lady had been in great fear 
leat she should make a certain match, he said, ' We that are hit 
friends have hod great fears for him,' 

"Dr. Johnson's political principles ranhigh, both in church and stale: 
he wished power to the King and to the Heads of the Church, a* 
the laws of England hai* established ; but 1 know he disliked abso- 
Inte power ; and 1 am very sure of his disapprobation of the doctrines 
of the church of Rome ; because about three weeks before we came 
abroad, he said to my Cornelia, ' you lire going where the ostenia- 
lious pomp of church ceremonies attracts the imagination ; but if 
Ihey want to persuade you to change, you must remember, that by 
iocreMiug your faith, yon may be persuaded to become Turk,' If 
these were not the words, I have kepi up to the express tseaning." 
Malome.] 
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I know not for wliat reason the man-iage ceremoDj- 
was not performed at Birmingham ; but a resolution 
was taken that it should be at Derby, for which place 
the bride and bridegroom set out on horseback, I sup- 
pose in very good humour. But though BTr. Topham 
Beauclerk used archly to mention Johnson's liavin|f 
told him with much gravity, " Sir, it was a love mar- 
riage on both sides," I have had from my illustrious friend 
the following curious account of their journey to church 
-upon the nuptial mom: [9th July] — "Sir, she had read 
the old romances, and had got into her head the fantas- 
tical notion that a woman of spirit should use her lover 
like a dog. So, Sir, at first she told me that I rode 
too fast, and she could not keep up with me ; and* 
when I rode a little slower, she passed me, and com- 
plained that I lagged hehind. I was not to be made 
the slave of caprice ; and I resolved to begin as I meant 
to end. I therefore pushed on briskly, till I was fairly 
out of her sight. The road lay between two hedges, 
BO I was sure she could not miss it ; and I contrived 
that she should soon come up with me. When she did, 
I observed her to be in tears." 

This, it must he allowed, was a singular beginning 
of connulrial felicity; but there is no doubt that John- 
son, though he thus shewed a manly firmness, proved a 
most affectionate and indulgent husband to the last 
moment of Mrs, Johnson's life : and in his " Prayers 
and Meditations," we find very remarkable evidence ' 
that his regard and fondness for her never ceased, even J 
-after her deatli. f 

He now set up a private academy, for which purpose 
he hired a large house, well situated near his native 
city. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 1736, there is 
the following advertisement : " At Edial, near Lich- 
field, in Staffordshire, young gentlemen are boarded 
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and taught the Latin and Greek languages, by Samuel 
Johnson." But the only pupils that were put under j 
his care were the celebrated David Garrick and his bro» i 
ther GeorgCj and a Mr. Offely, a young gentleman rf" 
good fortune who died early. As yet, his name had 
nothing of that celebrity which afterwards commanded 
the highest attention and respect of mankind. Had - 
such an advertisement appeared after the publication of J 
his London, or his Rambler, or his Dictionaht, 
how would it have burst upon the world! with what 
eagerness would the great and the wealthy have;embraced 
an opfwrtunity of putting their sons under the learned 
tuition of Samuei, Johnson. The truth, however, i^ 
that he was not so well qualified for being a teacher of 
elements, and a conductor in learning by regular gra- 
dations, as men of inferior powers of mind. His own 
acquisitions bad been made by tits and starts, by vio- 
lent irruptions into the regions of knowledge ; and it 
could not be expected that his impatience would be 
subdued, and his impetuosity restrained, so as to fit him 
for a quiet guide to novices. The art of communicating 
instruction, of whatever kind, is much to be valued ; 
and I have ever thought that those who devote them- 
selves to this employment, and do their duty with dili- 
gence and success, are entitled to very high respect 
from the community, as Johnson himself often main- 
tained. Yet I am of opinion, that the greatest abilities 
are not only not required for this office, but render a 
man less fit for it. 

While we acknowledge the j"ustness of Thorason's 
Iieautiful remark, 

" Delightful task ! to rear the tender thoug;bt, 
" And teach the young idea how to shoot !" 

we must consider that this delight is perceptible only 
by " a mind at ease," a mind at once calm and clear ; 
P 2 
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but that a mind gloomy and impetuous, like that of 
Johnson, cannot be fixed for any length of time in mi- 
Bute attention, and must be so frequently irritated bj 
unavoidable slowness and errour in the advances of 
scholars, as to perform the duty, ^vith little pleasure to 
the teacher, and no great advantage to the pupils. 
Good tem|>er is a most essential requisite in a preceptor. 
Horace paints tlie character as blaiid : 

" • Ul pueris otim danl crustula blandi 

" Doclorei, elemenla vdint ul discere prima." 

Johnson was not more satisfied with his situation as 
the master of an academy, than with that of the usher 
of a school ; we need not wonder, therefore, that he 
did not keep his academy above a year and a half. 
From Mr. Garrick's account he did not appear to have 
been profoundly reverenced by his pupils. His oddities 
of manner, and uncouth gesticulations, could not but 
be the subject of merriment to them ; and in particular, 
the young rogues used to listen at the door of his bed- 
chamber, and peep through the key-hole, that titey 
might turn into ridicule his tumultuous and awkward 
fimdness for Mrs. Johnson, whom he used to name by 
the familiar apjiellation of Tcttif or Tctsey, which, like 
Betty orBeticy, is provinciatly used as a contraction 
for Elizabeth, her christian name, but which to US 
seems hidicrous, when applied to a woman of her age 
and appearance. Mr. Garrick described her to me as 
very fat, with a bosom of more than ordinary protu- 
berance, with swelled cheeks, of a florid red, produced 
by thick painting, and increased by the liberal use of 
cordials ; flaring and lantaslick in her dress, and af- 
fected both in her speech and her genera) behaviour. I 
bave seen Garrick exhibit her, by his exquisite talent 
of niimickry, so as to excite the heartiest bursts of 
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laughter ; but he, probably, as is the case in all such 
representations, considerably aggravated the picture. • 

That Johnson well knew the most proper course t9 
be pursued in the instruction of youth, is authentically 
ascertained by the following paper in his own hand-*, 
writing, given about this period to a relation, aad now 
in the possession of Mr. John Nichols : 

" Scheme /or ;/;e Classes of a Gbasimab School* 

" When tlie introduction, or formation of nouns and 
verbs, is perfectly mastered, let them learn 

" Corderius by Mr. Clarke, beginrang at the same 
time to translate out of tlie introduction, that by this 
means they may learn the syntax. Then let them pro- 
ceed to 

" Erasmus, with an English translation, by the same 
authour. 

" Class II. Learns Eutropius and Conietiug Xepo^ ^ 
or Justin, with the translation. 

" N. B. The first class gets for their fiart every 
morning the rules which they have learned before, ancP 
ia the afternoon learns the Latin rules of the nouns anci 
verbs. 

" They are examined in the rules which they have 
learned, every Thursday avid Saturday. 

" The second class does the same whilst they are iW 
Eutropius; afterwards their part is in the irregular nounrt 
and verbs, and in the rules for making and scannii^ 
verses. They are examined as the first. 

" Class III. Ovid's Metamorphoses in the morning, 
and Cicsar's Commentaries in the afternoon. 

" Practise in the Latin rules till they are |>erfcct iflp 
them ; afterwards in Mr. Leed's Greek <Yrammaril 
Examined as before. 

•• Afterwards they proceed to Vii-g^, beginning si 
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the same time to write themes and verses, and to learn 
Greek ; from thence passing on to Horace, &ic. as shaU 
seem most proper. 

" I know not well what books to direct you to, because 
you have not informed me what study you will apply 
yourself to. 1 believe it will be most for your advantage 
to apply yourself wholly to the languages, till you go 
to the university. The Greek authours I think it best 
for you to read are these : 



' Cebes. 

' ^lian. 

' Lucian by Leeds. 

' Xenophon. 

' Homer. 

' Theocritus. 

' Buripides. 



E-Attick. 

lonick. 
Dorick, 
Attick and Dorick. 




" Thus you will be tolerably skilled in all the dia- 
iects, beginning with the Attick, to which the rest 
must be referred. 

" In the study of Latin, it is proper not to read the 
latter authors, till you are well versed in those of the 
purest ages ; as Terence, TuUy, Cassar, Sallust, Nepos, 
Veileius Paterculus, Virgil, Horace, Phiedrus. 

*' The greatest and most necessary task still remains, 
to attain a habit of expression, without wliich know- 
ledge is of little use. This is necessary in Latin, and 
more necessary in English ; and can only be acquired 
by a daily imitation of the best and correctest authors. 
" Sam. Johnson." 



\^'hile Johnson kept his academy, there can be no 
doubt that he was insensibly furnishing his mind with 
various knowledge ; but I have not discovered that he 
wrote any thing except a great part of his tragedy of 
Irene. Mr. Peter Garricfc, the elder brother of Da- 
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vid, told me that he remembered Johnson's borrowing 
the Turkish History of him, in order to form his play j 
from it. When he had finished some part of it, he real 
what he had done to Mr. Walmsley, who objected to i 
his having already brought his heroine into great da^ 1 
tress, and asked him, " how can you possibly contriye 1 
to plunge her into deeper calamity !" Johnson, in sly { 
allusion to the supposed oppressive proceedings of the ] 
court of which Mr. AValmsIey was registrar, replied, 
*• Sir, I can put her into the Spiritual Court !" ' 

Mr. Walmsley, however, was well pleased with thi» 
proof of Johnson's abilities as a dramatick writer, and ' 
advised him tofinish the tragedy, and produce it on the 
stage. 

Johns'on now thought of trying his fortune- in LondoDj 
the great field of genius and exertion, where talents df J 
every kind have the fullest scope, and the highest eW I 
couragement. It is a memorable circumstance that his ■] 
pupil David Garrick went thither at the same time,* 1 
with intent to complete his education, and follow thA ] 
profession of the law, from which he was soon diverted 
by his decided preference for the stage. 

This joint expedition of those two eminent men to I 
the metropolis, was many years afterwards noticed in 1 



^ Dnth of them used to talk pleasantly of this their first jouraejr 
to London. Gnrrick, evidently meaning to trmbcllish » little, said 
one day in my hearing, ' we rode and tied,' And the Uishop of 
Killaloe, ^Dr, Barnard,] informed me, thai at another time, when 
. Jolmson and Garricb were dining together in a pretty large com- 
. pBny, Johnson humorously ascertaining the chronology of some- 
thing, expressed himself thus : "' that was the year when I came Mfc 
K^liondon with two-pence half-penny in my pocket." Garrick over— 
fcearing him, exclaimed, " eh ? what do you say ? with two-pencft 
Inlf-penny in your pocket?" — Johnsoit, " Why, yes; when t 
e»mc with two-pence halfpenny in my packet, and thou. Davy, witlt 
three half-pence in thine." 
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an allegorical poem -on Shakspeare's Mulberry-tree, by 
Air. Lx>vibond, the ingenious author of " the Tears of I 
Old-May-day." 

They were recommended to Mr. Colson,' an emi- 
nent mathematician and master of an academy, by (he 
following letter from Mr. Waimsley : 

" TO THE JIEVEEF.ND MR, COLSON. 

" DEAR SIR, Lichfield. March 2, 1737. 

" I HAD the favour of yours, and am extremely 
obliged to you ; but I cannot say I had a greater affec 
tion for you upon it than I had before, being long since 
so much endeared to you, as well by an early I'riend- 
ship, a% by your many excellent and valuable qualifica- 
tions ; and, had I a son of my own, it would Ik my 
ambition, instead of sending him to the University, to 
dispose of him as this young gentleman is. 

" He, and another neighbour of mine, one Mr- 
Samuel Johnson, set out this morning for London toge. 
ther. David Garrick is to be with you early the next 
week, and Mr. Johnson to try his fate with a tragedy, 
and to see to get himself employed in some translation. 



^ [The Reverend John Colson was bred at Emmanuel College in 
Cambridge, and in 1728..when George the Second visited ihat 
University, was created Master of Arts. About that time he became 
First Master of the Free School at Rochester, founded by Sir Joseph 
WillianMon. In 1739, he was appointed Liieasian Professor of Ma- 
thematics in the University of Cambridge, on the death of Profeswr 
Snmicreon, and held that office till 1759, when he died. He pub- 
lished Lectures on Experimental Philosophy, translated from (be 
french of j'Abb^ Nodet, 8vo. 1732, and some other tracts- Onr 
stithor, it is believedj was mistaken in stating him to have been Mas- 
ter of an Academy. Garrick, probably, during his short residence 
M Rochester, lived in his house as a private pupil. 

The character of GEi,ir>ui. the philosopher, in the Rambler, 
(No, 2+) was meant to represent this genlleman. See Mrs. Piotai'l 
AntcDoTEs, &c. J). 49. Malone.] 
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rither from the Latin or the French. Johnson is a very 
good scholar and poet, and I have great hopes will torn 
out a fine tragedy-writer. If it should any way lie id 
your way, doubt not but you would be ready to reconj* ! 
mend and assist your countryman. ' , 

" G. Walmsi.ey.** 

How he employed himself upon his first coming Hi t 
London is not particularly known.^ I never heard thatf ' 
be found any protection or encouragement by the meanfl 
of Mr. ColsoD, to whose academy David Gan-ick went^ 
Mrs. Lucy Porter told me, that Mr. Walmsley gav« 
him a letter of introduction to Lintot his bookseller^ 
and that Johnson wrote some things for him ; but 1 
imagine this to be a mistake, for I have discovered n9 ' 
trace of it, and I am pretty sure he told me, that MrJ j 
Cave was the first publisher by whom his pen wm 
enga^d in London; 1 I 

He had a little money when he came to town, and 1 
be knew how he could, live in the cheapest mannent 
His first lodgings were at the house of Mr. Norris, 
staymakei', in Exetcr-strcet, adjoining Catherine-street^ I 
in the Strand. " I dined (said he) very well for eight* ' 
pence, with very good company, at the Pine-Apple in 
New-street, just by. Several of them had travelled^ 
They expected to meet every day ; but did not know* 
one another's names. It used to cost the rest a shilling^ 
tor they drank wine; but I had a cut of meat for sixtf 
i ptnae, and bread for a penny, and gave the waiter fli 



* One cuHou* anecdote was communi«tted by himself to Mr. Johlf 
I Nichols. Mr. U'llcox, the bookseller, on being informed by him 
s intention was lo get his livelihood as an author, eynl hwr ^ 
nbuat fmne attentively, and with a aignificant look, Miid, " Y 
had better buy a porter's knot." He however added, '* Wile 
was one of mjr best friends." 
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pennjr ; so that I was quite well seired, nay, 1 
than the rest, for they gave the «'aiter nothing." 

He at this time, I believe, abstained entirely from 
fermented liquors : a practice to which he rigidly con- 
formed for many years together, at different periods of 
his life. 

His Ofellus in the ytrt of Living in London, I 
have heard him relate, was an Irish painter, whom he 
knew at Birmingham, and who had practised his own 
precepts of economy for several years in the British 
capital. He assured .Johnson, who, I suppose, was then 
meditating to try his fortune in London, but was ap- 
prehensive of the expence, " that thirty pounds a year 
was enough to enable a man to live there without bein^ 
contemptible. He allowed ten pounds for cloaths and 
linen. He said a man might live in a garret at eighteen- 
pence a week ; few )>eople would inquire where he 
lodged : and if they did, it was easy to say, ' Sir, I 
am to l>e found at such a place,' By spending three- 
pence in a coffee-house, he might be for some hours 
every day in very good company ; he might dine for 
six-pence, breakfast on bread and milk for a penny, 
and do without supper. On clean-shirt-day he went 
abroad, and paid visits." I have heard him more than 
once talk of his frugal friend, whom he recollected with 
esteem and kindness, and did not Hke to have one smile 
at the recital. " Tliis man (said he, gravely) was a very 
sensible man, who perfectly understood common affairs : 
a man of a great deal of knowledge of the world, fresh 
from life, not strained through books. He borrowed a 
horse and ten pounds at Birmingham. I-'inding himself 
master of so much money, he set off for West Chester, 
in order to get to Ireland. He returned the horse, and 
probably the ten poundf too, after he got home." 

Considering Johnson's narrow circumstances In the 
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early part of his life, and particularly at the interestia^ 
sera of his launching into the ocean of London, it is < 
not to be wondered at, that an actual instance, prove 
by experience, of the possibility of enjoying the intd» J 
lectual luxury of social life upon a very small income^ 1 
should deeply engage his attention, and be ever recrf- 
lected by him as a circumstance of much importance. 
He amused himself, 1 remember, by computing how 
much more expence was absolutely necessary to live 
upon the same scale with that which his friend de- 
scribed, when the value of money was diminished by 
the progress of commerce. It may be estimated thai 
double the money might now with difficulty be suffi- 
cient. 

Amidst this cold obscurity, there was one brilliant 
circumstance to cheer him ; he was well acquainted j 
with Mr. Henry Hervey,' one of the branches of the 
noble family of that name, who had been quartered at ' 
Lichfield as an officer of the army, and had nt this time | 
8 house in London, where Johnson was frequently en- | 
tertained, and had an opportunity of meeting genteel ' 
company. Not very long before his death, he men- I 
tioned this, among other particulars of his life, whid{ 



'The Honourable Henry Hervey, third son of the first EnrXoS 
Bristol, quitted the army and took orders. He married a nister of 
Sir Thomas Aston, by whom he got tlie Aston Estate, and assumed 
the name and arms of that family. Vide Collinss Peerage- 

[The Honourable Henry Hervey was nearly of the same age with 
Johnson, having been born about nine months before him, in the 
 year 1709. He married Catharine, the sister of Sir Thomas Aslon, 
fa) 17^9 ; and as that lady had seven aisten^, she probably succeeded : 
to the Mton Estate on the death of her brother under his will. Mil 
Hervey took the degree of Master of Arts al Cambridge, at the late 
age of Ihirty-Svc. in 1741 ; about which time, it is believed, he en- 
tered into holy orders. Malone.] 
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he was kindly communicating to me; and he described 
this early friend " Harry Hervey," thus ; " He was a 
vidous man, but very kind to me. If you call a do^ 
Hervey, I shall love him." 

He told me he had now written only three acts of his 
Irene, and that he retired for some time to lodgings 
at Greenwich, where he proceeded in it somewhat fur- 
ther, and used to compose, walking in the Park ; tiui 
did not stay long enough at that place to finish it. 

At this period we find the following letter from him 
to Mr. Edward Cave, which, as a link in the chain of 
his Uterary history, it is proper to insert : 

" TO MR. CAVE. 
" Greenwich, next door to the Golden Heart, 

" SIR, ChuKh-slreet, July 12, 1737. 

" Having observed in your papers very uncom- 
mon offers of encouragement to men of letters, I have 
chosen, being a stranger in London, to communicate tO 
you the following design, which, I hope, if you join ia 
it, will be of advantage to both of us. 

" The History of the Council of Trent having been 
lately translated into French, and published with large 
Notes by Dr. Le Courayer, the reputation of that book 
is so much revived in England, that, it is presumed, a 
new translation of it from the Italian, together with 
Le Courayer's Notes from the French, could not fail of 
a favourable reception. 

" If it be answered, that the History is already in 
English, it must be i-emembered, that there was the same 
objection against Le Courayer's undertaking, with this 
disadvantage, th^t the French had a version by one of 
their best translators, whereas you cannot read three 
pages of the English History without diacovering thai 
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the style is capable of great improvements ; but whe- 
ther those improvements are to be exjwcted from tbit 
attempt, you must Judge from the specimen, which, ii 
jou approve the proposal, I sliall submit to your exa- 
mination. 

" Suppose the merit of the versions equal, we maj* , 
hope that the addition of the Notes will turn the ha- ' 
iance in our favour, considering the reputation of ttm ' 
Anootator. 

" Be pleased to favour me with a speedy answer, if 
you are not willing to engage in this sciieme; and ap- 
point me a day to wait upon you, if you are. 
" I am, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson.** 



It should seem from this letter, though subscribed 
with his own name, that he had not yet been introduced 
to Mr. Cave. We shall presently see what was done 
in consequence of the proposal which it contains. 

In the coui-se of the summer he returned to Lichfield, 
wliere he had left Mrs. Johnson, and there he at last ( 
finished his tragedy, which was not executed with his \ 
rapidity of composition upon other occasions, but was 
slowly and painfully elaborated. A few days before hia 
death, while burning a great mass of papers, he picked 
out from among them the original unformed sketch of ] 
this tragedy, in his own hand-writing, and gave it to- 
Mr. Langton, by" whose favour a copy of it is now in 
my possession. It contains fragments of the intended 
plot, and si)eeches for the different persons of the drama, 
partly in the raw materials of prose, partly woi'kcd up , 
into verse; as also a variety of hints for illustration, 
borrowed from the Greek, Roman, and modern writers. 
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The hand-writing is very difficult to l)e read, even ' 
those who were best acquainted with Johnson's mode < 
penmansliip, which at all times was very particulai 
The King having graciously accepted of this manuscrip 
as a literary curiosity, Mr. Langton made a fair and t 
tinct copy of it, which he ordered to be bound up u'ithl 
the original and the printed tragedy ; and the volume i 
deposited in the King's library. His Blajesty wa 
pleased to permit Mr. Langton to take a copy of it for J 
Umself. 

The whole of it is rich ia thought and imagery, andl 
happy expressions ; and of the disjecta membra scat- 
tered throughout, and as yet unarranged, a good drama- 
tic poet might avail himself with considerable advan- 
tage. I shall give my readers some specimens of differ- 
ent kinds, distinguishing them by the Italic character. 

'• Nor think to say, here viill I slop, 
" Here uiill I fix the limits oftrantgreuion, 
" tlor/arther tempt the avenging rage i^ heaven. 
" When guilt like this once harbours tn the breatt, 
" Thote. holy beings, whose unseen direction 
" Guides through the maze of life ike stepi of man, 
, " Fly the detested mansions of impiety, 

" And quit their charge to horrotir and to ruin." 

A small part only of this interesting admonition 
t |ireserved in the play, and is varied, I think, not tol 
1 idvantage : 

" The soul once tainled with so Tuul a crime, 
*' No moreshnll glowwitli friendship's hallow' d ardour : 
" Those holy beings whose superior care 
" Guides erring mortals to the paths of virtue, 
" Affrighted at impictylihe thine, 
" Resign their charge to baseness and to ruin." 
" Ijiel the to/I infection 

" Flush in mi/ cheek, and wander in my veins. 

•' Teach me the Greetan arts i/so/i penuatim" 
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" Sure this is hve, xchich heretofore I conceited the 
dream of idle maids, and wanton poets." 

" Though no comets or prodigies foretold the ruin 
of Greece, signs which heaven must by another miracle 
enable us to understand, yet might it beforeshewn, by 
tokens no less certain, by the vices which always bring 
it on," 

This last passage is worked up in the tragedy itself 
as follows : 



"  That power that kindly spreads 

" The clouds, a signal of impending showers, 
" To warn the wund'ring linnet to the shade, 
" Beheld, without concern, expiring Greece, 
" And not one prodigy foretold our fate. 



" A thousand horrid prodigies foretold it ; 

" A feeble government, eluded laws, 

" A factious populace, luxurious nobles, 

" And nil the maladies of sinking States. 

" When public villainy, too strong for justice, 

" Shews his bold frpot, the harbinger of ruin, 

" Can brave Leontius call for airy wonders, 

" Which cheats interpret, and which fools regard? 

" When some neglected fabrick nods beneath 

" The weight of years, and totters to the tempest. 

" Must heaven despatch the messengers of light, 

" Or wake the dead, to warn us of its fall ? " 

Mahomet, {to Ikene.) " I have tried thee, and 
Joy to find that thou deservest to be loved by Mahomet, 
^^t'ith a mind great as his own. Sure, thou art an 
errour of nature, arid an exception to the rest of thy 
«,r, and art immortal ; for sentiments like thine were 
never to sink into nothing. I thought all the thoughts 
of the fair had been to select the}graces of the day, 
dispose the colours of the fiauntiiig (Rowing) robe, 
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tune the voice and roll the eye, place the gem, choose 
the dress, and add neiv roses to the fading ckeek, but 
— sparkling." 
Thus in the tragedy : i 

" tlluslrious maid, new wonders fix tne thine ; 

" Thy soul completes the triumphs of Ihy face ; 

" I thoDght, forgive my fair, the noblest oim, 

*' The strongest effort of « female soul, 

" Was but to choose the graces of ihe day, 

" To tune the tongue, to teach the eyes to toll, 

" DiN]iose the colours of the flowing robe, 

" And add new roses lo the faded cheek." 

I shall select one other passage, on account i 
doctrine which it illustrates, Irene observes, " that 
the Supreme Being will accept of virtue, whatever 
outward circumstances it may be accompanied with, 
and may be delighted with varieties of worship : but is 
answered ; That variety cannot affect that Being, who, 
injinittly happy in his own perfections, zcants no ex- 
ternal grat if cations ; nor can infnite truth be de- 
lighted zi'ith falsehood; that though he may guide or 
pity those he leaves in darkness, he abandons those who ' 
shut their eyes against the beams of day." 

Johnson's residence at Lich6eld, on his return to it 
at this time, was only for three months ; and as he had 
as yet seen but a small part of the wonders of the 
Metropolis, he had little to tell his townsmen. He re- 
lated to me the following minute anecdote of tills period : 
" In the last age, when my mother lived in London^ 
there were two sets of iieople, those who gave the wall. 
and those who took it : the peaceable aod the quarrel- 
some. When I returned to Lichfield, after having been 
in London, my mother asked me, whether I was one of 
those who gave the wall, or those who tqok it. Aim* it 
b fixed that every man keeps to the right ; fXt if one tt 



taking the wall, aaotiier yields it ;. and it is never a 
dispute." ' 

He now removed to London with Mrs. Johnson ; but 
her daughter, who had lived v/ith them at Edial, was 
left with her relations in the country. His lodgings 
were for some time in Woodstock-street, near Hanover 
square, and afterwards in Castle-street, near Cavendish- 
square. As there is something pleasingly interesting, 
to many, in tracing so great a man through all his 
different iiahita lions, I shall, before this work is con- 
cluded, present my leaders with an exact list of his 
lodgings and houses, in order of time, which, in placid 
condescension to my respectful curiosity, he one evening 
dictated to me, but without specifying how long he 
lived at each. In the progress of his life I shall have 
occasion to mention some of them as connected with 
particular incidents, or with the writing of particular 
parts of his works. To some, this minute attention 
may appear trifling ; but when we consider the puncti- 
lious exactness with which the diflerent houses in which 
Milton I'esided have been traced by the writers of his 
life, a similar enthusiasm may be paitloned in the 
biographer of Johnson. 

His tragedy being by this time, as he thought, com- 
pletely finished and fit for the stage, he was very desirous 
that it should be brought forward. Mr. Peter Gan-ick, , 
told me, that Johnson and he went together to th& I 
Fountain tavern, and read it over, and that he alter- J 
wards solicited flir. Fleetwood, the patentee of Drury- 
I Jane theatre, to have it acted at his house; but Mr. 
I .Fleetwood woidd not accept it, probably because it was j 
I 4iot patronized by some man of high rank ; and it was i 
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not acted till 1749, when his friend David Garrick was 
manager of that theatre. 

The Gentleman's Magazine, begun and earned 
on by Mr. Edward Cave, under the name of Syi-tanxjs 
Urban, had attracted the notice and esteem of John- 
son, in an eminent degree, before he came to London as 
an adventurer in literature. He told me, that when he 
first saw St. John's Gate, the place where that de- 
servedly popular miscellany was originally printed, he 
" beheld it with reverence." I supi>ose, indeed, that 
every young authour has had the same kind of feeling 
for the magazine or periodical publication which has 
first entertained him, and in which he has first had an 
opportunity to see himself in print, without the risk of 
exposing his name. I myself recollect such impressions 
from " The Scots Magazine," which was begun at 
Edinburgh in the year 1739, and has been ever con- 
ducted with judgement, accuracy, and propriety. I yet 
cannot help thinking of it with an affectionate regard. 
Johnson has dignified the Gentleman's Magazine, by the 
importance with which he invests the life of Cave ; but 
he has given it still greater lustre by the various admir- 
able Essays which he wrote for it. 

Though Johnson was oilen soUcited by his friends to 
make a complete list of his writings, and talked of doing 
it, I believe with a serious intention that they should all 
be collected on his own account, he put it off from year 
to year, and at last died without having done it per- 
fectly. I have one in his own hand-writing, which 
contains a certain number ; I indeed doubt if he could 
have remembered every one of them, as they were so 
numerous, so various, and scattered in such a multipli- 
city of unconnected publications; nay, several of them 
published under the names of other persons, to whom 
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he liberally contributed from the abundance of his mind. 
We must, therefore, be content to discover them, partly 
from occasional information ^ven by him to liis friends, 
and partly from internal evidence.^ 

His first performance in the C^ntteman*s Magazine, 
whicli .for many years was his principal resource for 
employment and support, was a copy of Latin verses,  
in March 17^8, addressed to the editor in so happy a I 
style of compUment, that Cave must have been desti- 
tute both of taste and sensibility, had he not felt iiinip- 
self highly gratified. 

AdURBKHVM* 

Urbanb, nuUisJisie loborilms, 
Ukbank, nvlln vide ealumniii, ' 
Cuifronte sertum in crudila 
Perpelub viret el virebit i 

Quid moliatUTgem imitanltum. 
Quid et minftur, sdidtus pnrUm, 
Vaeare solis perge Musii, 
Juxta animottiuiiisguejelix. * 

Lingua procacisplumbea spicula, 

FiiSent, auperbo Jrange iitentio ; 

Victrix per absta-ntes enUrvat 

Sedidiiai aniptota ititdet, 

Iniende nervM, Jhrtii, inanibiis 
Riturui alim nisibus eemali ; 
Inlendt jam aervon, habebis 
Participes operce Camcenas. 



' While in the conne of my narrative I eoumerate his writings.'.l 1 
•hall lake care ihat my readcn nhall not be left to waver in doubt, 
between certainty and conjecture, wiiK regard to their authenticity, 
ftod, for that purpose, shall mark with an asterisk (*) those which he 
acknowledged to his rriends, and with a tlagger (t) those which are 
ascertained to be his by internal evidence. When any other pieces 
are ascribed to him, 1 shall give my reasons. 
O 2 
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Non uUa Musis pagina gratior^ 
Quam qua sevens lutUcrajungere 
Novitf Jatigatamque uugis 
UHlibus recreare mentem. 

Texente Nymphis serta Lycoride^ 
Rosa ruborem sic viola adjuvat 
Immistaf sic Iris refufget 
^ihereis variata Jucis.^ S. J. 

3 A translation of this Ode, by an unknown correspondent* ap-^ 
{>eared in the Magazine for the month of May following : 



" Hail Urban ! indefatigable man» 
" Unwearied yet by all thy useful toil ! 
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" Whom num'rous slanderers assault in vain ; 
Whom no base calumny can pot to foil. 

But still the laurel on thy learned brow 
** Flourishes fair, and shall for ever grow. 

" What mean the servile imitating crew, 
\* What their vain blust*ring« and their empty noise* 
Ne*er seek : but still thy noble ends pursue* 
Unconquef d by the rabble's venal voice, 
" Still to the Muse thy studious mind apply, 
Happy in temper, as in industry. 

" The senseless sneerings of an haughty tongue. 
Unworthy thy attention to engage* 

Unheeded pass : and tho* they mean thee wrong. 
By manly silence disappoint their rage. 

Assiduous diligence confounds its foes, 
" Hesistless, tho* malicious crowds oppose. 

'[ Exert thy powers* nor slacken in the course* 
'* Thy spotless fame shall quash all false refiorts : 

" Exert thy powers, nor fear a rivaPs force, 
" But thou shalt smile at all his vain efforts ; 

" Thy labours shall be crown *d with large success ; 

** The Muse*s aid thy Magazine shall bless. 

'* No page more grateful to th* harmonious nine 
Than that wherein thy labours we survey ; . 

Where solemn themes in fuller splendour shine* 
•* (Delightful mixture,) blended with the gay. 

Where in improving, various joys we find, 
" A welcome respite to the wearied mind. 
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It appears that he was now enlisted by Mr. Cave as 
a regular coadjutor in his magazine, by which he priv 1 
bably obtained a tolerable livelihood. At what time, oi; J 
by what means, he had acquired a competent knowledge 
both of French and Italian, I do not know ; but he was 
so well skilled in them, as to lie sufficiently qualified for 
a translator. That part of his labour wliich consisted 
in emendation and improvement of the productions of 
other contributors, like that employed in leveiUng 
ground, can be perceived only by those who had an ojv 
portunity of comparing the original with tiie altered 
copy. What we certainly know to have been done by 
him ill this way, was the Debates in both houses d^ 1 
Parliament, under tlie name of " The Senate of LiUi' f 
put," sometimes with feigned denominations of the se- i 
veral speakers, sometimes with denominations formed | 
of the letters of their real names, in the manner of what 1 
is called anagram, so that they might easily be de- 
cyphered. Parliament then kept the pi-ess in a kind o£ 
mysterious awe, which made it necessary to have re- 
course to such devices. In our time it lias acquired an 
unrestrained freedom, so that the people in all parts of 
the kingdom have a fail', open, and exact report of the ' 
actual proceedings of their repifsentatives and legisla^ 
tors, which in our constitution is highly to lie valued; 
though, unquestionably, there has of late been too mucli 
reason to complain of the petulance with which obscura.l 
. scribblers have presumed to treat men of the most re- 
^>ectable character and situation. 

" Thus when the nymphs in some fiiir verdant meat), 
" Of various flow'n n beauteous wreath compose, 

*' The I ovety violet's azure- pa in led head 
" Adds lustre lo the crimKon-btushin^^ rose- i 

" Thus KpJendid Iris, with her varied dye, 

" Shines in the aether, and adorns the skv. I 

" BRITON.": 
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This important article of the Gentleman's ISIagazine 
was, for several years, executed by Mr, William Gu- 
thrie, a man who deserves to he respectably recorded in 
the literary annals of this country. He was descended 
of an ancient family in Scotland; but having- a small 
patrimony, and being an adherent of the nnfortunate 
house of Stuart, he could not accept of any office in the 
state ; he therefore came to London, and employed his 
talents and learning as an " Authour by profession." 
His writings in history, criticism, and politicks, had 
considerable merit.^ He was the first English historian 
who had recourse to that authentick source of informa- 
tion, the Parliamentary Journals ; and such was the 
power of his political pen, that, at an early period, Go- 
vernment thought it worth their while to keep it quiet 
by a pension, which he enjoyed till his death. Johnson 
esteemed him enough to wish that his life should be 
written. The debates in Pariiament, which were 
brought home and digested by Guthrie, whose memory, 
though surpassed by others who have since followed 
him in the same department, was yet very quick and 
tenacious, were sent by Cave to Johnson for his revi- 
sion ; and, after some time, when Guthrie had attained 
to greater variety of employment, and the speeches were 
more and more enriched by the accession of Johnson's 
genius, it was resolved that he should do the whole 
himself, from the scanty notes furnished by persons 
employed to attend in both houses of Parliament 
Sometimes, however, as he himself told me, he had 
nothing more communicated to him than the names of 



• How much poetrjr he wrote. I know not ; but he iafbrmed me 
Ihst he was the authour of the beautiful little piece, " The Eagle 
and Robin Redbreast," in the collertion of poemii entitled, " Tbk 
Union, " though it ii there said to be written by Archibald Soott, 
before the year 1600. 
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the several speakers, and the part which they had taken 
in the debate. 

Thus was Johnson employed during some of the beil' ^ 
years of his life, as a mere literary labourer " for gain, 
bot glory." solely to obtain an honest support. He 
however indulged himsdf in occasional little sallies, 
which the French so happily express by the termj'eux 
d'esprit, and which will be noticed in their order, in 
the progress of this work. 

But what first displayed his transcendent powers, 
and " gave the world assurance of the Man," was his 
*' London, a Poem, in Imitation of the Third Satire 
of Juvenal ; " which came out in May this year, and 
burst forth with a splendour, the rays of which will for 
ever encircle his name, BoUeau had imitated the same 
satire with great success, applying it to Paris : but an 
attentive comparison will satisfy every reader, that he is 
much excelled by the English Juvenal. Oldham had also 
imitated it, and applied it to London ; all wliich perform- 
ances concur to prove, that great cities, in every age, and 
in every country, will furnish similar topicks of satire. 
Whether Johnson had previously read Oldham's imita- 
tion, I do not know ; but it is not a little remarkable, 
that there is scarcely any coincidence found between the 
two performances, though upon the very same subject. 
The only instances are, in describing London as the 
sink of foreign worthlessness : 



' VVhere France does all her filth and ordure pour ; 

* The common ihore of Paris and of Rome." 

' No calling or profession coaies amiss, 

' A netdif montifur can be what he pleaie." 

* All sciences ajatling momieur knows." 



Oldham. 

JORMSOM. 



Oldsam. 

JoHNaoii. 



The pardculars which Oldham has collected^ both 
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as exhibiting the horrours of London, and of the time^ 
contrasted with better days, are different from those of 
Johnson, and in general well chosen, and well exprest.^ 
. There are, in Oldham's imitation, many prosaick 
rerses and bad rhymes, and his poem sets out with a 
strange inadvertent blunder : 

" Tho* much concerned to leave my dear old friend, 
** I must, however, his design commend 
•• Of fixing in the country-^—." 

It is plain he was not going to leave his friend; his 
friend was going to leave him. A young lady at once 
corrected this with good critical sagacity, to 

" Tho' much concern'd to lose my old dear friend." 

There is one passage in the original, better trans- 
fused by Oldham than by Johnson : 

** Nilhabei infelix paupertas durius in se, 
'* Qu^m quod ridiculos homines JaclL'* 

which is an exquisite remark on the galling meanness 
and contempt annexed to poverty : Johnson's imita- 
tion is, 

^ I own it pleased me to find amongst them one trait of the nan- 
ners of the age in London, in the last century, to shield from the 
sneer of English ridicule, what was some time ago too common a 
practice in my native city of Edinburgh ! 

" If what Tve said can't from the town affright, 

*' Consider other dangers of the night ; 

•* When brickbats are from upper stories thrown, 

•* And emptied chamber pots come pouring down . . 
• ** From garret icindotvs,** 
[Perhaps both nations may defend themselves on the score of pre- 
cedents, by appealing to the <* Praxis Rerum Criminalium** of Dam- 
houderius, a celebrated lawyer of Bruges. This curious and scarce 
work, published about the middle of the sixteenth century, is a sys- 
tem of criminal law^ in which every crime is illustrated by a wood-cut, 
shewing the manner of committing it. The nuisance alluded to by 
Mr* Boswell is the subject of chap. HS, entitled ** De damno.per 
cfecta," and has a very appropriate engraving. A. C] 
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" Of all (he griefs Ihat hnra«s the dwtresl, 
" Sure the most biltcr is a « com ful jest." 

Oldham's, though less elegant, is more just: 

'* Nothing in poverty so ill is borne, 

" As its expoKing men to grinning scorn." 

Where, or in what manner this poem was composed, 
I am sorry that I neglected to ascertain with precision, 
from Johnson's own authority. lie has marked npoit 
his corrected copy of tlie fii-st edition of it, " Written 
in 1738;" and, as it was published in the month of 
May in that year, it is evident that much time was not 
employed in preparing it for the prcss. The history of 
its publication I am enabled to give in a very satisfac- 
tory manner ; and judging from myself, and many of 
my friends, I trust that it will not be uninteresting to 
my readers. 

We may be certain, though it Is not expressly named 
in the following letters to Mr. Cave, in 1738, that they 
all relate to It : 



" TO MR. CAVE. 

" Castle- street. Wednesday Morni 
" Sin, [A'n rl'tfc. 1738.] 

" Whbm I took the liberty of writing to you a few I 
days ago, I did not expect a repetition of this same 
pleasure so soon ; for a pleasure I shall always think It, 
to converse in any manner with an ingenious and can- 
did man; but having the Inclosed poem in my hands ] 
to dispose of for the benefit of the authour, (of whose- ] 
abilities I shall say nothing, since I send you his per- . 
formance,) I beKeve I could not procure more advanta-j j 
geous terms from any person than from you, who hare-  
so much distinguished yourself by your generous en- 
couragement of poetry; and whose judgement of that 
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art nothing but your commendation of my trifle ^ can 
give me any occasion to call in question. I do not doubt 
but you will look over this poem with another eye, and 
reward it in a different manner from a mercenary- 
bookseller, who counts the lines he is to purchase, and 
considers nothing but the bulk. I cannot help taking 
notice, that besides what the authour may hope for on 
account of his abilities, he has likewise another claim to 
your regard, as he lies at present under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances of fortune. I beg, therefore, 
that you will favour me with a letter to-morrow, that I 
may know what you can afford to allow him, that he 
may cither part with it to you, or find out (which I do 
not expect,) some other way more to his satisfaction, 

" I have only to add, that as I am sensible I have 
transcribed it very coarsely, which, after having altered 
it, I was obliged to do, I will, if you please to transmit 
the sheets from the press, cerrect it for you ; and take 
the trouble of altering any stroke of satire which yoM 
may dislike. 

" By exerting on this occasion your usual genero- 
sity, you will not only encoui-age learning, and relieve 
distress, but (though it be in comparison of the other 
motives of very small account) oblige in a very sensible 
manner. Sir, 

" Your very humble Servant, 

" Sam. JonNsoK.** 



" TO MB. CATE. 

•* Mil, •■ Mondoy, No, 6, Castle-street. 

" I AM to return you thanks for the present you 

were so kind as to send by me, and to intreat that yon 

win be pleased to inform me by the penny-post, whether 

you resolve to print the [Kiem. If you please to send it 

' KU Ode " Ad Urbanum," prob&bly. Nicbols. 
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me by the post, with a note to Dodsley, I will go and 
read the lines to him, that we may have his consent to 
put his name in the title-page. As to the printing, if it 
can be set immediately about, I will be so much the I 
authour's friend, as not to content myself with mere 
solicitations in his favour. I propose, if my calculati(Hi 
be near the truth, to engage for the reimbursement of 
all that you shall lose by an impression of 500 ; pro- 
vided, as you veiy generously propose, that the profit, 
if any, be set aside for the authour's use, excepting the 
present you made, which, if he be a gainer, it is fit he 
should repay. I beg that you will let one of your ser- 
vants write an exact account of the expence of such an 
impression, and send it with the poem, that I may 
know what I engage for. I am very sensible, from, 
your generosity on this occasion, of your regard to 
learning, even in its unhappiest state ; and cannot but 
think such a temper deserving of the gratitude of those 
who suffer so often from a contrary disposition. I am. 
Sir. 

" Your most humble Servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



'• TO Mn. CAVE. 

'•sib, [Yorfafe.J 

" I WAITED on you to take the copy to Dodsley's r 

i I remember the number of lines which it contains, it 

will be no longer than Eugento/ with the quotation^ 

which must be subjoined at the bottom of the page; 

F^art of the beauty of the performance (if any beauty 

kibe allowed H) consisting in adapting Juvenal's seotU 

A poem, published in 1737, of which see «n account in »ol. B. 
■ader April 30, 1773. 
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ments to modern facts and persons. It will, with those 
additions, very conveniently make five sheets. And 
since the expence will be no more, I shall contentedly 
insure it, as I mentioned in my last. If it be not there- 
fore gone to Dodsley's, I beg it may be sent me by the 
penny-post, that I may have it in the evening. I have 
composed a Greek Epigram to Eliza,® and think she 
ought to be celebrated in as many different languages 
as Lewis le Grand. Pray send me word when you 
will begin upon the poem, for it is a long way to walk» 
I would leave my Epigram, but have not day-light to 
transcribe it. I am. Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson.'* 

" to mr. cave. 

"SIR, INodate.l 

" I AM extremely obliged by your kind letter, and 
will not fail to attend you to-moiTow with Irene, who 
looks upon you as one of her best friends. 

" I was to-day with Mr. Dodsley, who declares very 
warmly in favour of the paper you sent him, which he 
desires to have a share in, it being, as he says, a ere* 
ditable thing to be concerned in. I knew not what 
answer to make till I had consulted you, nor what to 
demand on the authour's part^ but am very willing that, 
if you please, he should have a part in it, as he will 
undoubtedly be more diligent to disperse and promote 
it. If you can send me word to-morrow what I shall 
say to him, I wiJl settle matters, and bring the poem 
• 

• [The learned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter. This lady, of whom fre- 
quent mention will be found in these Memoirs, was daughter of 
Nicholas Carter, D. D. She died in Clarges-street, Feb. 19, ia06» 
in her eighty-ninth year. Malone.] 
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with me for the press, which, as the town empties, we 
cannot be too quick with. I am, Sir, 

" Yours, Aic. 

" Sam. Johnson." 

To U9 who have long known the manly force, bold 
spirit, Rnd masterly versification of this poem, it is a 
matter of euriosily to observe the diffidence with which 
its authotir brought it forward into publick notice, 
while be is so cautious as not to avow it to be bis owa 
production ; and with what humility be offers to allow 
the printer to " alter any sti-oke of satire which he 
might dislike." That any such alteration was made, we 
do not know. If we did, we could not but feel an ia< 
dignant regret ; but bow painful is it to see that a writer 
of such vigorous powers of mind was actually in such 
distress, that the small profit which so short a poem, 
however excellent, could yield, was courted as a " relief." 

It has been generally said, I know not with what 
truth, that Johnson offered his •• London " to several 
booksellers, none of whom would purchase it. To this 
circumstance Mr. Derrick alludes in the following lines 
of his " Fortune, a Rhapsody : " 

■' Will no kind pAlron Johnson- o>vn ? 
"Shall JoHosoM rfiendleM range the town? 
" And every publkher refuse 
" The ofbpring of his happy Muse ? " 

[ But we have seen that the worthy, modest, and in- 

I jenious fllr. Robert Dodsley, had taste enough to per- 

Seive its uncommon merit, and thought it creditable to 

 have a share in it. The fact is, that, at a future con- 
I fcrence, he bargained for the whole property of it, for 
F which he gave Johnson ten guineas ; who told me, " I 
f might perhaps have accepted of less; but that Paul 

 Whitehead had a Uttle before got ten guineas for a 
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poem ; snd I would not take less than Paul WUto- 
head/' 

I may here observe, that Johnson appeared to me to 
undervalue Paul Whitehead upon every occasion when 
he was mentioned, and, in my opinion, did not do him 
justice ; but when it is considered that Paul Whitdiead 
was a member of a riotous and profieine dub^ we may 
account for Johnson's having a prejudice against ^^m ^ 
Paul Whitehead was, indeed, unfortunate in being not 
only slighted by Johnson, but violently attacked by 
Churchill, who utters the following imprecation : 

*' May I (can worse d»gnu:e on manhood fidl ?) 
« Be born a Whitehead, and baptiied a Paul ! *' 

yet I shall never be persuaded to think meanly of 
the authour of so' brilliant and pointed a satire as 
** Manners.'* 

Johnson's ** London** was published in May, 1788 ;* 
and }t is remarkable, that it came out on the same 
morning with Pope's satire, entitled *• 1788 ;'* so that 
England had at once its Juvenal and Horace as poetical 

f Sir John Hawkins, p. 86, tells us, '' The event is aniedaied^ in 
the poem of ' London ;* but in every particular, except the differ- 
ence of a year, what is there said of the departure of Thales, mutt 
be understood of Savage, and looked upon as true history:* This 
conjecture is, 1 believe, entirely groundless. 1 have been assured that 
Johnson said he was not so much as acquainted with Savage, when 
he wrote his ' London.* If the departure mentioned in it was the 
departure of Savage, the event was not antedated hvitjbreseen ; for 
' London * was published in May, 1738, and Savage did not set ovt 
fNT Wales tiU July, 17S9. However well Johnson could defend the 
credibility of second sight, he did not pretend that he himself was 
possessed of that faculty. 

[The assertion that Johnson was not even acquainted with Savage, 
when he published his ' Loudon/ may be doubtful. Johnson took 
leave of Savage when he went to Wales in 1789, and must have 
been acquainted with him before that period. See his Life of Sa- 
««•• A.C.] 
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monitors. The Reverend Dr. Douglas, now Bishop of 
Sahsbury, to whom I am indebted for some obliging 
communications, was then a student at Oxford, and 
remembers well the effect which " London " produced. 
Every body was delighted with it ; and there being no 
name to it, the first buz of the literary circles was, 
** here is an unknown poet, greater even than Pope.'* 
And it is recorded in the Gentleman's Magazine of that 
year,' that it " got to the second edition in the course 1 
of a week." 

One of the warmest patrons of this poem on its first I 
appearance was General Oglethorpe, whose " strong- ' 
benevolence of soul " was unabated during the course 
of a very long life; though it is painful to think, that 
he had but too much reason to become cold and callous, 
and discontented with the world, from the neglect 
which he experienced of his pubUck and private worth, 
by those in whose power it was to gratify so gallant a i 
veteran with marks of distinction. This extraordinaiy f 
person was as remarkable for his learning and taste, i 
for his other eminent qualities ; and no man was more j 
prompt, active, and generous, in encouraging merit, ' 
I have heard Johnson gratefully acknowledge, in his 
presence, the kind and effectual support which he gave 
to his " I^ndon," though unacquainted with its aa- 
ihour. 

Pope, who then filled the poetical throne without a 
rival, it may reasonably be presumed, must have been 
particularly struck by the sudden appearance of such a 
poet ; and, to his credit, let it be remembered, that his 
feelings and conduct on the occasion wtre candid and 
liberal. He requested Mr. Richardson, son of the 
painter, to endeavour to find out who this new authour 
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was. Mr. Richardson, after some inquiry, having in- 
formed him that he had discovered only that his name 
was Johnson, and that he was some obscure man. Pope 
said, " He will soon be deterrc." '' We shall presently 
see, from a note written by Pope,' that he was himself 
afterwards more successful in his inquiries than his 
friend. 

That in this justly celebrated poem may lie found a 
few rhymes which the critical precision of EngUsh pro 
sody at this day would disallow, cannot be denied ; but 
with this small imperfection, which in the general blaze 
of its excellence is not perceived, till the mind has sub- 
bed into cooi attention, it is, undoubtedly, one of the 
: noblest productions in our language both for sentiment 
and expression. The nation was then in that ferment 
against the Court and the Ministry, which somu years 
after ended in the downfall of Sir Robert Walpole ; 
and as it has been said, that Tories are \\Tiigs when 
out of place; and Whigs Tories when in place; so, 
as a Whig Administration ruled with what force it 
could, a Tory Opposition had all the animation and 
all the eloquence of resistance to power, aided by 
the common topicks of patriotism, liberty, and indepen- 
dence ! Accordingly, we tind in Johnson's " Londcra" 
the most spirited invectives against tyranny and op- 
jjression, the warmest predilection for his own country, 
and the purest love of virtue ; intersi)ersed with traits 
of his own particular character and situation, not 
omittuig his prejudices as a " true-born Englishman,"' 

' Sir Joshua Reynolds, from the information of the younger 
Richardson. '-' 
- • [Seep. 110. Malone.] 

> It is. however, remarkable, that he uses the epitliet, which un- 
doubtedly, since the union between England and Scotland, ought to 
denominate the natives of both parts of our island. 

" Was early taught a Briton's rights to prize." 
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not only against foreign countries, but against Ireland 
and Scotland. On some of these topicks I shall quote 
s few passages : 

" The cheated naltoo's happy fa^'rites see ; 

" Mark whom ihe great caress, who frown on me." 

" Has heaven reaerv'd, in pity to the poor, 
" No pathless waste, or undiscoverd shore ? 
" No secret island in the boundless main ? 
" No peaceful desart yet unclaim'd by Spain? 
" Quick let us rise, the happy teals explore, 
" And bear Oppression's insolence no more," 

" How, when competitor* like these contend, 
*' Can lurli/ Virtue hope to find a friend ? " 

" This mournful truth is every where confess'd, 

" Slow kises worth, by poverty deprbss'd ! " 

We may easily conceive with what feeling a great , 
mind like his, cramped and galled by narrow circum 
stances, uttered this last line, which he marked by ca- 
pitals. The whole of the poem is eminently excellent^ 
and there are in it such proofs of a knowledge of the- ] 
world, and of a mature actjuaintance with life, 
cannot be contemplated without wonder, when we 
consider that he was then only in his twenty-ninth 
jrear, and had yet been so little in the " busy haunts of 
men.'* 

' Yet, while we admire the poetical excellence of lh»- 1 
poem, candour obliges us to allow, that the flame of I 
patriotism and zeal for po))iilar resistance with which 
it is fraught, had no just cause. There was, in truth, • 

' oppression ; " the " nation " was not " cheated."' 
Sir Robert Walpole was a wise and a benevolent minister,^ 
who thought that the happiness and prosperity of ft 
commercial country like ours, would be l>est promoted 
ly peace, wWch he accordingly maintained with credit, ' 

VOL. I. H 
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duiing a veiy long period. Johnson himself afterwards 
Jionestly acknowledged the merit of Walpole, whom he 
called " a fixed star ; " while he characterised his oppo- 
nent, Pitt, as a " meteor." But Johnson's juvenile 
poem was naturally impregnated with the fire of oppo- 
sition, and upon every account was universally admired. 
Though thus elevated into fame, and conscious of un- 
common powers, he had not that bustling confidence, or 
I may rather say, that animated ambition, which one 
I might have supposed would have urged him to endea- 
P-'TOur at rising in life. But such was his inflexible 
dignity of character, that he could not stoop to court the 
great ; without which, hardly any man has made his 
way to a high station. He could not expect to produce 
many such works as his " London," and he felt the 
hardships of writing for bread ; he was therefore, willing; 
to resume the office of a schoolmaster, so as to have a 
sure, though moderate income for his life; and an offer 
being made to him of the mastership of a school,' pro- 

' In fi billet wriiten by Mr. Pope in the following year, this school 
is said to have been in fihi-opshire ; but as it appears from a letter 
from Karl Gower, that the trustees of it were " some worthy gentle- 
men in JohnsODs neighbourhood," I in my first edition suggested 
that Pope must have, by mistake, written Shropshire, instead of Sla/- 
foriUhire. But I have since been obliged lo Mr. Spearing, atlorney- 
at-law, for the following information ; — William Adums, formerly 
citizen and haberda.^he^ of London, founded a school at Newport, 
in the county of Salop, by deed dated 27lh November, 1656, by 
which he granted the * yearly sum of n'ltj^ pounds to such able and 
learned schoolmaster, from time to lime, being of godly life and con- 
versation, wlio should have been educated at one of the Universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and h.id taken the degree of Matter "/"jiri*. 
and wns well read in the Greek and Latin tongues, as should be 
nominated from time to time by the said William Adams, during hia | 
life, and uftcr [he decease of the said William Adams by the govern- 
ours (namely, the Master and Warden* of the Haberdashets' Com- 
pany of the City of London) and their successors.' The manour 
and land* out of which the renoiMfl for the maintenance of the 
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* Tided he could obtain the degree of Master of Arts, Dr. 
Adam.s was applied to, by a common friend, to know 
whether that could be granted him as a favour from the 
University of Oxford. But though he had made such 
a figure in the Uterai-j- world, it was then thought too 
great a favour to be asked. 

Pope, without any knowledge of him but from 
his " London," recommended him to Earl Gower, who 



school were to is-iueare situate nt Knighton nnd Adbnston.in the covMy 
ttf Stafford." From tlie foref^ing nccount of lliLi (bundalion, par- 
ticularly the circumstances of the salnry being sixty jiounds, and the 
degree of Master of Arts being a requisite qunli lien lion in the teacher, 
it seemed probnblc thnt this was the school in conlcmiilation ; and 
that Lord Gower erroneously sujijKised that the gentlemen who pos- 
sessed the lands, out of which the revenues issued, were trustees of 
the charity. 

Such was probable cor)jec[ure. But in " the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " for May, 1793, there is a letter from Mr. Henn, one of 
the masters of llie schotil of Appleby, in Leicestershire, in which he 
writes as follows: 

" I compared time and circumstance together, in order to discover 
whether the school in ((uestion might not be this of Appleby. Some 
of the trustees at that period were ' worthy gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood of Lichfield,' Appleby itself is not far from the neigh- 
bourhood of LichReld! the salary, the degree requisite, together 
with the time of election, all agreeing with the statutes of Appleby. 
The election, as said in the letter, ' could not be delayed longer than 
llielllhofne*! month,' which was the 11th of September, just three 
months nfter the annual nudit-dny of Appleby school, which is always 
on the 1 1 Ih of June ; and the statuteM enjran, nc ullius jiraceptorum 
.^lectio diuliiu tribiu meiwtfia* "lornretur, &c. 

"These I thought to be convincing proofs that my conjecture vraa 
not ill-founded, and that, in a future edition of that book, the cii^ 
cuicstance might be recorded as fact. 

" But what banishes every shadow of doubt is the Minute-look of 

e school, which declares the head-mastership id be at that time 

WjUiAKT." 

I cannot omit returning thanks ta tliis learned gentleman for the 
rery handsome manner in which he has in thnl letter been so good >& 
k of tbk work, 

H 3 
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endeavoured to procure i'or him a degree from Dublin, 
by the following letter to a fiiend of Dean Swift : 

" SIR, 

" Mb. Samuel Johnson (author of London, a 
satire, and some other poetical pieces) is a native of 
this country, and much respected by some worthy gen- 
tlemen in his neighbourhood, who are trustees of a 
charity-school now vacant ; the certain salary is sixty 
pounds a year, of which they are desirous to make 
him master ; but, unfortunately, he is not capable of re- 
ceiving their bounty, which would make him happy J'or 
lifCi by not being a Master of Arts; which, by the 
statutes of this school, the master of it must be. 

" Now these gentlemen do me the honour to think 
that I have interest enough in you, to prevail upon yon 
to write to Dean Swift, to persuade the University of 
Dublin to send a diploma to me, constituting this poor 
man Master of Arts in their University. They highly 
extol the man's learning and probity ; and will not be 
persuaded, that the University will make any difficulty 
of confening such a favour upon a stranger, if he is re- 
commendtd by the Dean. Thfey say, he is not afraid of 
the strictest examination, tliough he is of so bng a 
journey ; and will venture it, if the Dean thinks it 
necessary : choosing rather to die upon the road, than de 
■starved lo death m translating Jor booksellers ; which 
has been his only subsistence for some time past. 

" I fear there is more difficulty in this affair, tha» 
those good-natured gentlemen apprehend ; especially as 
their election cannot be delayed longer than the 11th of 
next month. If you see this matter in the same lig^t 
that it appears to me, i hope you will bum this, and 
pardon me for giving you so much trouble about an hn- 
practicahle thing ; but, if you think there is a probability 
of obtaining the favour asked, I am sure your humimity. 
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and propensity to relieve merit in distress, will incline 
you to serve the poor man, without my adding any 
more to the trouble I have already given you, than' 
assuring you that I am, with great truth, Sir, 
" Your faithful servant, 
" Trentham, Aog. 1, 1739. " GoWEB." 

It was, perhaps, no small disappointment to Johnsoiw 
that this respectable application had not the desired effect; 
yet how.much reason has there been, both for himself 
and his country, to rejoice that it did not succeed, as he 
might probably have wasted in obscurity those hours in 
which he afterwards produced his incomparable works. 
About this time he made one other effort to emanci- 
pate himself from the drudgery of authorship. He 
applied to Dr. Adams, to consult Dr. Smalbroke of thtt 
Commons, whether a person might be permitted tm . 
practise as an advocate there, without a doctor's de^res I 
in Civil Law. " I am (said he) a total stranger to theso i 
studies ; but whatever is a profession, and maintains 
numbers, must be within the reach of common abilities 
and some degree of industry." Dr. Adams was mudi j 
pleased with Johnson's design to employ his talents in. ] 
. tbat manner, being coniideut he would have attained to I 
I great eminence. And, indeed, I cannot conceive a mart 
better qiiaUBed to make a distinguished figure as a 
lawyer ; for, he would Iiave brought to his profession a ' 
rich store of various knowledge, an uncommon acute- 
IS, and a command of language, in which few couU 
rifcave equalled, and none have surpassed him. He wb» ] 
L Could display eloquence and wit in defence of the deci- 
son of the House of Commons upon Mr. Wilkes's eleo- 
tkin for Middlesex, and of the unconstitutional tax- 
ation of our fellow-subjects in America, must have been 
a powerful advocate in any cause. But here, also, the 
want of a degree was an insurmountable bar. 
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He was, therefore, under the necessity of persevering^ 
in that course, into which he had bL-en forced ; and we 
find, that his proposal from Greenwicli to Mr. Cave, for 
a translation of Father Paul Sarpi's History, was. 
accepted/ 

Some slieets of this translation were printed off, but 
the design was dropt ; for it happened, oddly enough, 
that another [wi-son of the name of Samuel Johnson, 
Librarian of St. fllartin's in the Fields, and Curate of 
that parish, engaged in the same undertaking, ^od was 
patronised hy the Clergy, particularly by Dr." Pearce, 
afterwards Bishop of Rocliester. Several light skir- 
mishes pa.ssed between the rival translators, in the 
news-papers of the day ; and the consequence was that 
they destroyed each other, for neither of tliem went on 
with the work. It is much to be regretted, that the able 
performance of that celebrated genius Fha Paolo, lost 
the advantage oT being incorjwrated into British litera- 
ture by the masterly hand of Johnson. 

( In the Weekly Miscellany, October 21, 1738, there appeared 
the following ndvertisement : " Just publislied, jiroposalH for printing 
the History of the Council of Trent, tmnslnteil from the Ilnlian ot 
Father PbuI Sarpi ; with the Aulhour's Life, and Notes tlieologicn!, 
hUtwical, and critical, from the French edition of Dr. Le Coumyer. 
To which nre added. Observations on the History, and Nutes nnd 
IlliUtnitiont; from various Authoiirs, both printed nnd manuscript. By 
S. Johnson. I . The work will consist of two hundred wheels, and be 
two volumes in qunrto, printed on good paper and letter. 2. The 
price will be 18s. each volume, to be paid, half a guinea nl the deli- 
my of the first volume, and the rest nl the delivery of the second 
volume in sheets. 3. Two-pence to be abated for every sheet lesft 
ihan two hundred. It may be had on a Inrgc paper, in three volunica, 
Mthe price of three ^incas : one to 1>e pnld at the limcof subscrib- 
ing, another at the delivery of the first, and the rest nt the delivery 
of the other vnlumes. Ilie work is now in the press, and will be 
diligently prosecuted. Subscriptions are taken in by Mr. Dodsleyin 
P«ll-Mall, Mr. Hivingloii in Si. Paul's Church-yard, by E. Cave at 
St. John's Gate, and ihc TmnsUtor, nt ^o. 6, in Castle- street, by 
*> -square." 
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I have in my possession, by the favour of Mr. John 
Nichols, a paper in Johnson's Jiand-wiiting;, entitleil 
" Account hetween Mr. Edward Cave and Sam. John- 
son, in relation to a version of Father Paul, &c. hegun 
August the 2d, 1738 ; " by which it appears, that from 
that day to the 21st of April, 1739, Johnson received 
for this work 49/. Is. in sums of one, two, three, and 
sometimes four guineas at a time, most frequently two. 
And it is curious to observe the minute and scrupulous 
accuracy, with which Johnson had pasted upon it a slip 
of paper, which he has entitled " Small account," and 
which contains one article, " Sept. 9th, Mr. Cave laid 
down Qs. 6(/." There is subjoined to this account, a 
list of some subscriliers to the work, partly in Johnson's 
hand-writing, partly in that of another person ; aqd 
there follows a leaf or two on which are written a num- * 
ber of charactei-s which have the appearance of a short 
hand, which, perhaps, Johnson was then trying to learn. * 

TO MR. CAVE. 
" sui, " Wedneeday, .■ 

" I DID not care to detain your servant while I 
wrote an answer to your letter, in which you seem to 
insinuate that I had promised more than I am ready to 
perform. If I have raised your ex[iectations by any 
thing that may have escaped my memory, I am sorry i 
and if you remind me of it, shall thank you for the • 
favour. If I made fewer alterations than usual in the 
Debates, it was only because there appeared, and still 
appears to l»e, less need of alteration. Tlie verses to- 
Lady Firebrace'' may be had when you please, for yoir . 
know that such a subject neither deserves much thought, 
nor requires it. 

* Thejr afterwnrda appeared in the Genlleman's Magazint 
Klltil tide — "Veraeslo Lady Firebrace, nt Bury Aiwize*." 
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" The Chinese Stories' may be had folded down 
when you please to send, in which 1 do not recollect that I 
jou desired any alterations to be made. 

' All answer to another query I am very wDUng to \ 

L^nite, and had consulted with you about it last night« ( 

[]f there had been time; lor I think it the most propn; J 

way of inviting such a correspondence as may be i 

advantage to tlie paper, not a load upon it. 

" As to the Piize Verses, a backwardness te det«^ 
mine their degrees of merit is not peculiar to me. You 
may, if you please, still have what I can say ; but I 
shall engage with little spirit in an affair, which I shall 
hardlif end to my own satisfaction, and certainly not 
to the satisfaction of the parties concerned." 

" As to Father Paul, I have not yet been just to my ! 
proposal, but have met with impediments, which, I j 
hope, are now at an end ; and if you find the progreaai J 
hereafter not such as you have a right to expect, yoa(l 
can easily stimulate a negligent translator. 

" If any or all of these have contributed to your dis- 
content, I will endeavour to remove it ; and desire you 
to propose the question to which you wish for an answer. 
" I am, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" to mr. cave. 

' Sin, INodatcfiX 

•' I AM pretty much of your opinion, that the Com- f 
inentary cannot lie prosecuted with any appearance oC, I 
success ; for as the names of the autliours conccrnedj 1 



' Do Haide's Descriphon of China was then [lublishing by Mr. 
Cflife in weekly numben, whence Jolinson was to select pieces for 
the embcllichmcnt of (he Mitgnzine. Nichols. 

* Thrpremiam nffijrty pound* proiXMeil for (he best poem on th« 
Divine Attribute ii here alluded to. Nichols. ' 
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are of more weight in the performance than its own in- 
trinsick merit, the publick will be soon satisfied with it. 
And I think the Examen should be pushed forward 
with the utmost expedition. Thus, ' This day, he. 
An Examen of Mr. Pope's Essay, &:c. containing a 
succinct Account of the Philosophy of Mr. Leibnitz on 
the System of the Fatalists, with a Confutation of 
their Opinions, and an Illustration of the Doctrine of 
Free-wili ;' fwith what else you think proper,] 

" It will, above ail, be necessaiy to take notice, that 
it is a thing distinct from the Commentary. 

" I was so far from imagining they stood still," that 
I conceived them to have a good deal before-hand, and 
therefore was less anxious in providing them more. 
But if ever they stand still on my account, it must 
doubtless be charged to me ; and whatever else shall 
be reasonable, I shall not oppose ; but beg a suspense 
of judgment till morning, when 1 must entreat you to 
send me a dozen proposals, and you shall then have 
copy to spare. 

" I am Sir, 

" Your's, impransus, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

" Pray muster up the Proposals if you can, or let 
the boy recall them from the booksellers." 

But although he corresponded with Mr. Cave con- 
cerning a translation of Crousaz's Examen of Pope's 
Essay on Man, and gave advice as one anxious for its 
success, 1 was long ago convmced hy a perusal of the 
Preface, that this translation was erroneously ascribed 
to him ; and I have found this point ascertained beyond 



' The Compmitora in Mr. Cave's printing -office, who appear by 
this letter to have then waited tor copy. Nicuols. 
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all doubt, by the following article in Dr. Birch's Manu- 
scripts in tlie British Museum. 

" Elis^ Cahtkr^, S. P. D. Thomas Birch. 

" Versionem iuam Kramims Crousazianijam per- 
legi. Siimmam styii el elegantiam, et in re difftcilUmd 
prvprietatem, adiiitratus. 

" Dabam Noveinb. 27° 1738." ' 

Indeed Mrs. Carter has lately acknowledg;ed to Mr. 
Sewardj that she was the translator of the " Examen." 

It is remarkable, that Johnson's last quoted letter 
to Mr. Cave concludes with a fair confession that he 
had not a dinner ; and it is no less remarkable, that 
though in this state of want himself, his benevolent 
heart was not insensible to the necessities of an humble 
labourer in literature, as appears from the very next 
letter ; 

" TO JIB. CAVE. 
" DEAR SIR, [M, date.1 

" You may remember I have foniierly talked with 
you about a Military Dictionary. The eldest Mr. 
Macbean, who was with Mr. Chambers, has very good 
materials for such a work, which I have seen, and will 
do it at a very low rate.' I think the terms of War 
and Navigation might be comprised, with good expla- 
nations, in one 8vo, Pica, which he is willing to do for 
twelve shillings a sheet, to he made up a guinea at the 
second impression. If you think on it, I will wait on 
you with him. 

" I am, Sir, 

" Your humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*' Pray lend mt; Topsel on Animals." 

' Birch MSS. Brit. Mus. 4323. [See Mra. Carler.s Life by the 
Her. MonUigue Penninglon. oct. edit. pp. 42-W. A. C] 
 This book mm publLih«l. 
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I miisE not omit to mention, that this Mr. Macbean 
was a native of Scotland. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine of this year, Johnson" 
gave a Life of Father Paul ;* and he wrote the Preface' 
to the Volume,! which, though prefixed to it when' 
bound, is always published with the Appendix, and is' 1 
therefore the last composition belonging to it. The • 
ability and nice adaptation with whicli he could draw' 
up a prefatorj' address, was one of his peculiar excel- 
lencies. 

It appears too, that he paid a friendly attention to* 
Mi-s. Elizabetli Carter ; for in a letter from Mr. Cave, 
to Dr. Birch, Novemlier 28, this year, I find " Mr. 
Johnson advises Miss C. to undertake a translation of 
hoethius de Cons, because there is prose and verse, 
and to put her name to it when published." This ad-^ i 
vice was not followed ; probably from an apprehension'  
that the work was not sufficiently popular for an ex- 
tensive sale. How well Johnson himself could have- 
executed a translation of this philosophic poet, we may 
judge from the following specimen which he has giveiK 
in the Rambler: (Motto to No. 7.) 




' O qui perpettnl mandiim ralione gubenias, 

' Tcrrarum cceliquc solar ! 

' Ditjice lerrena nebulas et pondera molh, 

' Algue luo tplendore otica .' Tu namque temium, 

' Tu requiet tranqti'tlla pits. Te cernerejitiin, 

' Principiiim, vector, dux, lemiia, Irrminuf, idem." 

' O THOU whose power o'er moving worlds presides, 
' Whose Toice created, and whose wisdom guides, 
' On darkling man in pure effulgence shine, 
' And cheer the clouded mind with light divine. 
 Til thine alone to calm the pious breasl, 
' With Bilent confidence and holy rest ; 
' From thee, great Cod ! we spring, to thee we tend, 
' PMh, iButiTe, guide, original, and end ! " 
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In 1739, beside the assistance which he gave to the 
Parliamentary Debates, his writings in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine were, " The Life of Boerhaave,"* 
in which it is to be observed, that he discovers that 
love of chymistry which never forsook him ; " An A|>- 
peal to the Puhlick in behalf of the Editor ;"f " An 
Address to the Reader ; "f " An Epigram both in 
Greek and Latin to Eliza,"* and also English verses to 
her;* and " A Greek Epigram to Dr. Birch."* It 
has been erroneously supposed, that an Essay punished 
in that Magazine this year, entitled " The Apotheosis 
of Milton," was written by Johnson ; and on that sup- 
position it has been improperly inserted in the edition 
of his works by the Booksellers, after his decease. 
Were there no positive testimony as to this point, the 
style of the performance, and the name of Shakspeare 
not being mentioned in an Essay professedly reviewing 
the principal English poets, would ascertain it not to 
be the production of Johnson. But there is here no 
occasion to resort to internal evidence ; for my Lord. 
Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Douglas) has assured me that 
it was written by Guthrie. His separate publications 
were, " A Complete Vindication of the Licensers of the 
Stage, from the malicious and scandalous Aspersions of 
Mr. Brooke, Authour of Gustavus Vasa," * being an 
ironical Attack upon them for their Suppression of that 
Tragedy ; and, " Marmor Norfolciense ; or an Essay- 
on an ancient prophetical Inscription, in monkish 
Rhyme, lately discovered near Lynne, in Norfolk, by 
Probus Britannicus." • In this performance, he, 
in a feigned inscription, supposed to have been found 
in Norfolk, the county of Sir Robert Walpole, then the 
obnoxious prime minister of this country, inveighs 
against the Brunswick successioo^ and the meBsures of 
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government consequent upon it.^ To this supposed pro- 
phecy he added a Commentary, making each expression 
apply to the times, with warm Anti-Hanoverian zeal. 

This anonymous pamphlet, I believe, did not make 
90 much noise as was expected, and, therefore, had 
not a very extensive circulation. Sir John Hawkins 
relates, that " warrants were issued, and messengers 
employed to apprehend the authour ; who, though he 
had forhome to subscribe his name to the pamphlet^ 
the vigilance of those in pursuit of him had disco- 
vered;" and we are informed, that he lay concealed 
in Lambeth-marsh till the scent after him grew cold. 
This, however, is altogether without foundation, for 
Mr. Steele, one of the Secretaries of the Treasury, who 
amidst a variety of important business, politely obliged 
me with his attention to my inquirj-, informed me, 
that " he directed every possible seaixrh to be made in 
the records of tlie Treasury and Secretary of State's 
Office, hut could find no trace whatever of any warrant 
having been issued to apprehend the authour of this 
pamphlet." 

" Marmor Norfolcicnse" became exceedingly scarce, 
M that I for many years endeavoured in vain to pro- 
I core a copy of it. At last I was indebted to the malice 
L of one of Johnson's numerous petty adversaries, who, 
I fai 1775, published a new edition of it, " with Notes 
I and a Dedication to Samuel Johnson, LL.D. by 
Thibunus ", " in which some puny scribbler invidiously 
I attempted to found upon it a charge of inconsistency 
I against its authour, because he had accepted of a pen- 
[ iion from his present IMajesty, and had written in sup- 
port of the measures of government. As a mortifica- 
tioD to such impotent malice, of which there are so 



} The Inscriptioti and the Translation of it are preserved i 
IxmdoD MigBiine for the Tew 1739, p. S44. 
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many instances towards men of eminence, I am happyfl 
to relate, that this telum imbelle did not reach itvl 
exalted object, till about a year after it thus a]>/>ear(Hi| 
when I mentioned it to him, supposing that he kneirl 
of the re-publication. To my surprise, he had not I 
yet heard of it. He requested me to go directly auifT 
get it for him, which I did. He looked at it anil] 
laughed, and seemed to be much diverted with the] 
feeble efforts of his unknown adversary, who, I hope, i 
alive to read this account. *' Now (said he) here i 
somebody who thinks he has vexed me sadly : yet if it I 
had not been for you, you rogue, I should probably I 
never have seen it." 

As Mr. Pope's note concerning Johnson, alluded to in ' 
a former page, refers both to his " London," and his 
" Marmor Norfolciense," I have deferred inserting it 
till now. I am indebted for it to Dr. Percy, the Bishop 
H j)f Dromore, who permitted me to copy it from the ori- 
Iginal in Iiis possession. It was presented to his Lord- 
ahip by Sir Joshua Reynolds, to whom it was given bj 
\ the son of Mr. Richardson the painter, the person to 
I whom it is addressed. I have transcribed it with nii~ 
Ljiute exactness, that the peculiar mode of writing, and 
I.J^pei'fcct spelling of that celebrated poet, may be ex- 
hibited to the curious in literature. It justifies Swift's 
epithet of " paper-sparing Pope," for it is written on a 
slip no larger tlian a common message-card, and was 
seat to Air. Richardson, along with the imitation of 
Juvenal. 

" This is imitated by one Johnson who put in fbr a 
' PubUck-school in Shropshire,* but was disappointed. 
' He has an infirmity of the convulsive kind, that at- 
' tacks him sometimes, so as to make Him a sad Spetv 
' tacle. Mr. P. from the Merit of This Work which 
*S«cQote, p. 08. 
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" was all the knowledge he had of Him endeavoured to 
" serve Him without his own application j & wrote to 
" my L''. gore, but he did not succeed. Mr, Johnson 
" published afterw*". affother Poem in I-atin with Notes 
" the whole very Humerous call'd the Norfolk Pro- 
" phecy. " P.' 

Johnson had been (old of this note ; and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds informed him of the compliment which it con- 
tained, but, from delicacy, avoided shewing- him the 
paper itself. When Sir Joshua observed to Johnson 
that he seemed very desirous to see Pope's note, he an- 
swered, " Who would not be proud to have such a man 
as Pope so solicitous in inquiring about him ? " 

The infirmity to which Mr. Pope alludes, appeared 
to me also, as I have elsewhere* observed, to lie of the 
convulsive kind, and of the nature of that distemper 
called St. Vitus's dance ; and in this opinion I am con- 
firmed by the description which Sydenham gives of that 
disease. " This disorder is a kind of convulsion. It 
manifests itself by halting or unsteadiness of one of the 
legs, which the patient draws after him like an ideot. If 
the hand of the same side be applied to the breast, or any 

 Other part of the body, he cannot keep it a moment in 
:tte same posture, but it will be drawn into a different 
one by a convulsion, notwithstanding all his eflTorts to 
the contrary." Sir Joshua Reynolds, however, was 
of a different opinion, and favoured me with the fol- 
lowing paper. 

' Those motions or tricks of Dr. Johnson are impro- 
ierly called convulsions. He could sit motionless when 
' s was told so to do, as well as any other man. My ^ 
i|nnion is, that it proceeded from a habit" which he, 

» Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, Sd edit. p. H. 
• [Sir Joshua Reynolds's notion on this subject is confirmed by what 
Jabataa hinuelf i^ to a young lady, the niece of hU friend Cliri«lo- 
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had indulged himself in, of accompanying his thoughts 
with certain untoward actions, and those actions al- 
ways appeared to me as if they were meant to reprobate 
some part of his past conduct. Whenever he was not 
engaged in conversation, such thoughts were sure to 
rush into his mind; and, for this reason, any conipanjr, 
any employment whatever, he preferred to being alone. 
The great business of his life (he said) was to escape 
from hicnself ; thb dis)K)sition he considered as the dis- 
ease of his mind, which nothing cured but company. 

" One instance of his absence of mind and particu- 
larity, as it is characteristick of the man, may be worth 
relating. When he and I took a journey together into 
the West, we visited the late Mr. Banks, of Dwset- 
shire; the conversation turning upon pictures, which 
Johnson could not well see, he retired to a corner of the 
room, stretching out his right leg as far as he could 
reach before him, then bringing up his leil leg, and 
sketching his right still further on. The old gentlemaa 
observing him, went up to him, and in a very courteous 
manner assured him, though it was not a new house> 
the flooring was perfectly safe. The Doctor started 
from his reverie, like a person waked out of his sleep, 
but spoke not a word." 

While wc are on this subject, my readers may not be 
displeased with another anecdote, communicated to me 
by the same friend, from the I'elation of Mr. Hogarth* 

Johnson used to be a pretty frequent visitor at the 
house of Mr. Richardson, authour of Clarissa, and other 
novek of extensive reputation. Mr. Hogarth came one 
day to see Richardson, soon after the execution of Dr. 
Csmeron, fur having taken arms for the house of Stuart 
in 174o-G ; and being a warm partisan of George the 

pber Sown. See a note by Mr. Brnwell od some ])uticu)am «on- 
d by KeynoUU, in vol. ir. under UarchSC^lTliiS. Mmbw.I 
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-Second, he observed to Richardson, that certainly there 
must Iiave been some very nnfavourablc circumstances 
lately discovered in this particular case, which had in- 
duced the King to approve of an execution for rebellion 
so long alter the time when it was committed, as this 
had the apiiearance of puttiufj a man to death in cold 
blood,' and was veiy unlike his Majesty's usual cle- 
mency. While he was talking, he perceived a person 
standing at a winduw in the room, shaking his head, 
and rolling himself about in a strange ridiculous man- 
ner. He concluded that he was an ideot, whom his re- 
lations had put under the care of Mr. Richardson, as 
a very good man. To his great surprize, however, this 
figure stalked forwards to where he and Mr. Richardson 
were sitting, and all at once look up the argument, and 
burst out into an invective against George the Second, 
as one, who, upon all occasions, was unrelenting and 
barbarous; mentioning many instances, ])articularly, 
that when an officer of high rank had been acquitted 
by a Court iVIartial, George the Second had with his 
own hand struck his name off the list. In short, he 
displayed such a power of eloquence, that Hogarth 

1 1mpartial poslerily may, perhaps, In- as lUtle inclined ns Dr. 
Johnson wnx, to justify ihe uncommon rigour exercised in the case 
of Dr. Archibald Cameron. He was an aminble and truly honest 
man ; and his offence was owing to a generous, though niistalien 
principle of duty. Being obliged, after \1\&, to give up his profes- 
fliun as a physician, and to go into foreign parts he \ia» honoured 
with the rank of Colonel, both in the French and Spanish service. 
He was a son of the ancient and respectable family of Cameron, of 
LochJel; and his brother who wa,s the Chief of that brave clan, dis- 
tinguished himnclf by moiltration and humanily. while the Highland 
tvny marched victorious through Scotland. It is remarkable of this 
TChief, that though he had earnestly remonstrated against the nitempc 
f'M hopelcM, he was of too heroick a spirit not to venture his life and 
r-jntune in the cause, when personally asked by him whom he thought 
^Wi Prince. 
VOL. I. 
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looked at him with astonishment, and actually imagined I 
that this ideot had been at the moment inspired. N^l 
ther Hogarth nor Johnson were made known to each" 
other at this interview. 

In 1740 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine the 
" Preface,"! " the Life of Admiral Blake,"* and the first 
parts of those of " Sir Francis Drake,"* and " Philjp . 
Barretier,"*' both which he finished the following year. J 
He also wrote an "Essay onEpitaphs,"* and an "Epitaph 
on Philips,a Musician,"* which was ailerwards published 
with some other pieces of his, in Mrs. Williams's Miscella- 
nies. This Epitaph is so exquisitely beautiful, that I re- 
member even Lord Kames, strangely prejudiced as he 
was against Dr. Johnson, was compelled to allow it very 
high praise. It lias been ascribed to Mr. Garrick, from 
its appearing at first with the signature G ; but I' have 
heard Mr. Garrick declare, that it was written by Dr. 
Johnson, and give the following account of the manner | 
in which it was composed. Johnson and he were sitting^ J 
together ; when, amongst other things, Garrick 
peated an Epitaph upon this Philips by a Dr. WUkei 
in these words : 

" Exalted soul .' whose harmony could please 
" The love-sick virgin, and the gouty ease : 
" Could jarring discord, lilte Amphion, move 
" To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 
" Rest here in peace, till angels bid thee rise, 
" And meet thy blessed Saviour in the skies." 

Johnson shook his head at these common-place fun» 
ral lines, and said to Garrick, " I think, Davy, 1 c 
make a better." Then stirring about his tea for a lildj 



 [To which in 17t2 he made very larpe ndditinns, which hai 
been incorpomted in the etlilion of Barretier's Life, in the Biogniphl- 
Cttl Diaionary. A. C] 
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while, in a state of meditatioD, he almost extempore 
produced tlie following verses ; 

" Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 
" The pangs of guilty power ot hapleiH love ; 
" Rest here, distreu'd by poverty no more, 
" Here find that calm ihou gaVst so oft before ; 
" Sleep, und'slurb'd, within this peaceful shrine, 
•' Till angels wake thee with a note like iliine !"» 

At the same time that Mr. Garrick favoured me with 
this anecdote, he repeated a very pointed Epigram by- 
Johnson, on George the Second and Colley Cibber, 



' [The epitaph of Philipa b in the porch of ^^"olve^haraptoll 
church. The prose part of it is curious: 

" Near this place lies 
Charles Claudius Philips, 
Whose absolute contempt of riches 
and inimitable perforatanccs upon the violin, 
made him the admiration of all that knew him 
He WM bom in Wales, 
made the tnur of Europe, 
and, after the experience of both kindi of fortune. 
Died in 1732." 
Mr. Garrit'lt appears not to have recited the verses correctly, the 
original being as follows. One of the various readings is remark able, 
as it is the germ of Johnson's concluding line : 

" Exalted soul, thy varioui sounds could please 
" The love sick virgin, and the gouty ease ; 
" Could jarring crowds, like old .Amphion, move 
" To beauteous order and harmonious love ; 
" Rest herein peace, till Angels bid thee rise, 
" And meet thy Saviour's contnrl in the skies." 

Dr. Wilkes, the authour of these lines, was a Fellow of Trinity 
College, in Oitfard, and rector of Pitchford, in Shro|Mhire : he col- 
lected materials for a history of that county, and is spoken of by 
Brown Willis, in his History of Mitred Abbies. vol. ii. p. 189. Dot 
he was a native of Staffordshire ; and to the antiquities of that county 
was his attention chiefly confined. Mr. Shaw has had the use of his 
papers. Blaiies*y.] 

I 2 
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which has never yet appeared, and of which I know- 
not the exact date. Dr. Johnson afterwards gave it to 
.-me himself; 

" Augustus slill survives in Maros strwo. 
" And Spencer's verse prolongs Elixa'a reign ; 
" Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber sing; 
" For Nature fonn"d the Poet for the King." 



In 1741 he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazin 
" the Preface,"! " Conclusion of his lives of Drake 
and Barretier,"* " A free translation of the Jests of 
Hierocles, with an Introduction ; " f and, I think, the 
following pieces : " Debate on the Proposal of parlia- 
ment to Cromwell, to assume the Title of King, 
abridged, modified, and digested ; " f " Translation of 
Abbe Guj'on's Dissertation on the Amazons ;" f 
** Translation of Fontenelle's Panegyrick on Dr. Mo- 
rin."f Two notes upon this appear tome undoubtedly 
his. He this year, and the two following, wrote the 
Parliamentary Debates. He told me himself, that hea 
was the sole composer of them for those three yeasfl 
only. He was not, however, precisely exact in biti 
statement, which he mentioned from hasty recollection ; 
for it is sufficiently evident, that his composition of 
them began November 19. 1740, and ended Februaiy 
S3, 1742-3. J 

It appears from some of Cave's letters to Dr. Bircfc^ 
that Cave had better assistance for that branch of his ' 
Magazine than has been generally supposed ; and that 
he was indefatigable in getting it made as [jerfcct as be 
could. 

Thus 21st July, 1735, " I trouble you with the in- 
closed, because you said you could easily correct what 

is here given for Lord C Id's speech. I beg yen 

will do so as soon as you can for me, because the month 
iii far advanced." 
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And I5th July, 1737, " As you remember tlie de- 
bates 80 far as to perceive the speeches already printed 
are not exact, I beg the favour that you will peruse the 
inclosed, and, in the best manner your memory will 
serve, correct the mistaken passages, or add any thing 
that is omitted. I should be very glad to have some- 
thing of the Duke of N le's speech, which would 

be particularly of service. 

" A gentleman has Lord Bathurst's speech to add 
something to." 

And July 3, 1744, " You will see what stupid, low, 
abominable stuff is put' upon your noble and learned 
friend's ' character, such as I should (|uite reject, and 
endeavour to do something better towards doing justice 
to the character. But as I cannot exjiect to attain my 
desire in that respect, it would be a gi'eat satbfaction, 
as well as an honour to our work, to have the favour 
of the genuine speech. It is a method that several 
have liccn pleased to take, as I could shew, hut I think 
myselfitnder a restraint. I shall say so far,that I havehad 
some by a third hand, which I understood well enough 
to come from the first ; others by penny-post, and 
others by the speakers themselves, who have been 
plea!>cd to visit St. John's gate, and show particular 
marks of their being pleased." ^ 

There is no reason, I believe, to doubt the veracity 
of Cave. It is, however, remarkable, that none of 
these letters are in the years during which Jolmson 
nlone furnished the Debates, and one of them is in the 
very year after he ceased from that labour. Johnson told 
me, that as soon as he found that the speeches were 



 1 MuppoM in another compilation of the "ante kind. 

' DoubtleKt, Lord Hardwick. 

» Bireh'8 MSS. in tht British Museum. «U2. 
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thought geauiae, he determined that he would write 
no more of them ; " for he would not be accessary t 
the propagation of falsehood." And such was the tei 
dernessof his conscience, that a short time before his 
death he expressed his regret for his having been the 
authour of fictions, which had passed for realities. 
 He nevertheless agreed witli me in thinking, that 
the debates which he had framed were to be valued as 
orations upon questions of publick importance. They 
have accordingly been collected in volumes, properly 
arranged, and recommended to the notice of parlia- 
mentary speakers by a preface, written by no inferior 
hand.* I must, however, observe, that although there 
is in those debates a wonderful store of pohtical infor- 
mation, and very powerful elotjuence, I cannot agree 
that they exhibit the manner of each particular speak- 
er, as Sir John Hawkins seems to think. But, indeed, 
what opinion can we have of his judgment, and laste 
in public speaking, who presumes to give, as the cha- 
mcteristicks of two celebrated orators, " the deep*j 
mouthed rancour of FuUeney, and the yelping pertinavl 
dty of Pitt." ' ^ 

This year I find that Ins tragedy of Irene had been 
for some time ready for the stage, and that his neces- 
sities made him desirous of getting as much as he could 
for it without delay; for there is the following letter J 
from Mr. Cave to Dr. Birch in the same volume ofjl 
manuscripts in the British JMuseum, from which I co^9 
pied those above quoted. They were most obliginglyj 
pointed out to me by Sir William Musgrave, one 
the Curators of tliat noble repository. 



* I am OKSured that the edilnr ia Mr. George Chalmers, 
GommcrciAl works are well knowo and esteemed. 
i Hawkino's Lire of Johnson, p. 100. 

6 
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" Sept. 9, 17*1. 
" I HAVE put Mr. Johnson's play into Mr. Gray's * 
bands, in order to sell it to him, if he is inclined to buy it ; 
but I doubt whether he will or not. He would dispose 
of tlie copy, and whatever advantage may be made by 
acting it. Would your society,' or any gentleman, or 
body of men that you know, take such a bargain ? He 
and I are very unfit to deal with theatrical persons. 
Fleetwood was to have acted it last season, but John- 
son's diffidence or * prevented it." 

I liavc already mentioned that " Irene," was not 
brought into publick notice till Ganick was manager of 
Drury-lane theatre. 

In 1742" he wrote for the Gentleman's Magazine 
the " Preface," f the " Parliamentaiy Debates,"* 
*' Kssay on the Account of the Conduct of the Duchess 
of Marlborough," " then the popular topick of conver- 
sation. This Essay is a short but masterly perform- 
ance.'" We find him in No. 13 of his Rambler, cen- 
suring a profligate sentiment in that " Account ; " and 
again insisting upon it strenuously in conversation.' 

* K boolueller of London. 

'' Nut the Itoyal Society : but the Society for the encouragement 
of leiirning, of which Dr. Birch was a leading member. Theit ob- 
ject was, to asftist authours in printing expensive worki. It existed 
from about 1735 to 1746, when, having incurred a considerable 
<lcbi, it was dissolved. 

' Tliere is no erasure here, but a mere blank : to fill up which 
may be an cxerciise for ingenious conjecture. 

* [From one of his letters to u friend, written in June 1742, it 
should seem that he then purposed to write o play on the subject of 
Chnrles the Twelfth of Sweden, and to have it ready for the ensuing 
winter. The passage alluded to, however, is somewhat ambiguous j 
and the work whicli he then had in contemplation mny have been a 
history of that monarch. Mklonb.] 

*' [The most singular part of it is his character of King William, 
at the conclusion, p. 300. A. C] 

' Journal of a Tour to th« Hebrides, 3d edit, p, 167. 
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" An Account of the IJfe of Peter Burmaii," * I be*'.] 
lieve chiefly taken from a foreitrn publication ; 
deed, he could not himself know much about Rurman ;' 
' Additions to his Life of Barretter ; " • " The Life 
of Sydenham,"* afterwards prefixed to Dr. Swan*s 
edition of his works ; " Proposals for printing Biblio- 
theca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of the Library of the 
Earl of Oxford," * His account of that celebrated 
collection of books, in which he displays the importance 
to literature, of what the French call a catalogue rai- 
Sotin6, when the subjects of it are extensive and various, 

I and it is executed with ability, cannot fail to impress 
all his readers with admiration of his philological at- 
tainments. It was afterwards prefixed to the first 
volume of the Catalogue, in which the Latin accounts 
of books were written by him. He was employed in 
this business by Mr. Thomas Osborne, the bookseller, 
who purchased the library for 15,0001. a sum which 
Mr. Oldys says, in one of his manuscripts, was not 
more than the binding of the books had cost ; yet, as 
Dr. Johnson assured me. the slowness of the sale was 
such, that there was not much gained by it. It has 
been confidently related, with many embeUishmeot^ 
that .Johnson one day knocked Osborne down in hw 
shop, with a folio, and put his foot upon his neck. The 
giniple truth I had from Johnson himself. " Sir, he 
was impertinent to me, and I beat him. But it was 

' not in his fehop : it was in my own chamber." 

A very diligent observer may trace him where wm 

' should not easily 5up]>o&c him to be found. I have no 
doubt that he wrote the little abridgement entitled 
" Foreign History," in the Magazine for December, 
To prove it, 1 shall quote the Introduction. " As this 
is that season of the year in wliich Nature may be said 
to command a suspension of hostilities, and which seems 
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intended, by putting a short stop to violence and 
slaughter, to afford time fur malice to relent, and ani- 
mosity to subside ; we can scarce expect any other ac- 
count than of plans, negoclations and treaties, of pro- 
posals for peace, and preparations for war." As also 
this passage : " T^t those who despise the capacity of 
the Swiss, tell us by what wonderful policy, or by 
what happy conciliation of interests, it is brought to 
pass, that in a body made up of different communities 
and different religions, there should be no civil commo- 
tions, though the people are so warlike, that to nomi- 
nate and raise an army is the same." 

I am obliged to Mr. Astlo for his ready permission 
to copy the two following letters, of which the origi- 
nals are in his possession. Their contents shew that 
they were written about this time, and that Johnson 
was now engaged in preparing an historical account of 
the British Parliament. 

" TO MR. CAVE. 

" SIR, [No DateJ] 

" I BEi.iKVE I am going to write a long letter, 

and have therefore taken a whole sheet of paper. 

The fii-st thing to be written about is our historical 

design. 

" You mentioned the proposal of printing in num- 
l)ei"s as an alteration in the scheme, but I Ijelievc you 
mistook, some way or other, my meaning; 1 liad no 
other view than that you might rather print too many 
of five sheets than of five and thirty. 

' With regard to what I shall say on the manner of 
l|»rftceeding, I would have it understood as wholly in- 
riifftrent to me, and my opinion only, not my resolu- 
1 tion. Emptoris sit eligere- 

' I think the insertion of the exact dates of the 
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IDost important events in the margin, or of so many 
L events as may enable the reader to regulate the order 
' of facts with sufficient exactness, the proper medium 
between a journal, which has regard only to time, and 
a history which ranges facts according to their depend- 
ence on each other, and postpones or anticipates ac- 
cording to the convenience of narration. I think the 
work ought to partake of the spii-it of history, which 
is contrary to minute exactness, and of the regularity 
of a journal, which is inconsistent with spirit. For 
this reason I neither admit numbers or dates, nor re- 
ject them. 

' I am of your opinion with regard to placing most 
\ of the resolutions, &:c. in the margin, and think we 
shall give the most complete account of Parliamentary 
I proceedings that can be contrived. The naked papers, 
without an historical treatise interwoven, require some 
other book to make them understood. I will date the 
succeeding facts with some exactness, but I think in 
the margin- You told me on Saturday that I Iiad re- 
[ ceived money on this work, and found set down 
^ 13/. 2j, 6d. reckoning the half guinea of last Saturday. 
As you hinted to me that you had many calls for money, 
I would not press yon too hard, and therefore shall de- 
sire only, as I send it In, two guineas for a sheet of 
copy ; the rest you may pay me when it may be more 
convenient ; and even by this sheet payment I shall, for 
some time, be very expensive. 

" The Life of Savage I am ready to go upon ; and 
in Great Primer, and Pica notes, I reckon on sending 
in half a sheet a day ; but the money for that ^alL 
likewise lye by in your hands till it is done. With the 
debates, shall not I have business enough? if I had but 
good pens. 

" Towards Mr. Savage's Life what more have you 
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got ? I would willingly have his trial, &c. and know 
whether his defence be at Bristol, and would have his 
collection of Poems, on account of the Preface; — 
" The Plain Dealer,"" — all the magazines that have 
any thing of his or relating to him. 

" I thought my letter would be long, but it is now 
ended ; and I am. Sir, 

" Your's, &c, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*' The boy found me writing this almost in the dark, 
when I could not quite easily read yours. 

" I have read the Italian ; — nothing in it is well. 

" I had no notion of having any thing for the in- 
scription.* I hope you don't think I kept it to extort 
a price. I could think of nothing, till to-day. If you 
could spai-e me another guinea for the history, I should 
take it very kindly, to-night ; but if you do not, I 

shall hot think it an injury. 1 am almost well 

again." 

" TO Ma. CAVE. 
" SIK, 

" You did not tell me your determination about 
the Soldier's Letter," which I am confident was never 
printed. I think it will not do by itself, or in any 
other place, so well as the JMag. Extraordinary. If 
you will have it at all, 1 believe you do not think I set 
it high, and I will be glad if what you give you will 
give quickly. 

' You need not be in care about something to print, 

" The Plain Dealer" was published in 172*. and contained 
j" iome account of Savage. 

^ [Perhaps the Ilunick Inscription, Gent. Mag. vol. xii. p. 132. 

I MlUONE.] 

1 I have not discovered what ttiii was. 
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for I have got the State Trials, and shall extract Layer 
Atterbury, and Macclesfield from them, and shall bring 
tliem to you in a fortnight ; after which I will try to 
get the South Sea Report.". 

[TVb date nor signature.^ 

I would also ascribe to him an " Essay on the De- 
scription of China, from the French of Du Halde." f 

His writings in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1743, 
are, the Preface,! *he Parliamentary Debates,! " Con- 
siderations on the Dispute between Crousaz and War- 
burton, on Pope's Essay on Man ; " f in which while he 
defends Crousaz, he shews an admirable metaphysical 
acuteness and temi)erance in controversy ; " Ad Lau- 
ram parituram Epigramma*;"* and, " A Latin 

• AngUaeai ialer pukherrima Laura pueUat, 

Max uteri pondus depositura grave, 
Adsil, Laura, libi/acUis Ludna doietiti. 

Neve I'M naceat prtcnituisse Dea. 

Mr. Hector was present when this Epigram was made impromptti. 
The first line was proposed by Dr. James, and Johnson wa« called 
upon hy the company to finish it, which he instantly did. 

[The following elegant Latin Ode, which appeared in the Gentle- 
* Magazine for 174.1, (toI. Kiii. p. 5+9.) wb» many years ago 
t |K»nled out to James Bindley, Esq. as written by Johnson, and majr 
[ ufely be attributed to him. 

AD ORNATISSIMAM PUELLAM. 
VtNffi sit arti, sit studio modus, 

Formosa virgo: sit speculo quies, 
Ctiramque queerendi decorin 

Mine, supervacuosque cultus, 
Ut fortuilis vena coloribus 
Depicta *ulgo rura magis placent. 
Nee Jnvident horto nitenli 
Divitias operosiores : 
Lenique fons cum murmure pulchrior 
Obliquat ultro prKcipitem fugam 
Inter reluctanles lapillos, el 
pucit aquaa lemer^ scqucntcs : 
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my of the collections of Johnson's poetry, ^tten by 
him at a very early period, as Mr. Hector informs me^ 
and inserted in the Gentleman's Magazine of this year- 

FRIENDSHIP. AN ODE.« 

Fkibndship^ peculiar boon of heav*n. 
The noble xnind*s delight and pride^ 

To men and angels only giv*n. 
To all the lower world deny*d. 

While love, unknown among the blest. 

Parent of thousand wild desires. 
The savage and the human breast 

Torments alike with raging fires ; 

With bright, but oft destroctive, gleam. 

Alike o*er all his lightnings fly ; 
Thy lambent glories only beam 

Around the fav*rites of the sky. 

Thy gentle flows of guiltless joys 
On fools and villains ne'er descend ; 

In vain for thee the tyrant sighs^ 
And hugs a flatterer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave and just, 
O guide us through life's darksome way ! 

And let the tortures of mistrust 
On selfish bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardour cease to glow, 
When souls to blissful climes remove : 

What rais'd our virtue here below. 
Shall aid our happiness above. . , 

Johnson bad now an opportunity of obliging his 
sdioolfeilow Dr. James^ of whom he once observed^ 
•* no man brings more mind to his profession.*' James 
published this year his " Medicinal Dictionary,** in 
three volumes folio. Johnson, as I understood from 
him, had written, or assisted in writing, the proposals 
for this work ; and being very fond of the study of 
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physick, in which James was his master, he furnished 
some of the articles. He, however, certainly wrote 
for it the Dedication to Dr. Mead,t which is conceived 
with great address, to conciliate the patronage of that 
very eminent man.^ 

It has been circulated, I know not with what authen- 
ticity, that Johnson considered Dr. Birch as a dull 
writer, and said of him, " Tom Birch is as brisk as a 
bee in conversation ; but no sooner does he take a pen 
in his hand, than it becomes a torpedo to him, and be- 
numbs all his faculties." That the literature of this 
country is much indebted to Birch's activity and dili- 
gence must certainly be acknowledged. We have seen 
that Johnson honoured him with a Greek Epigi'am ; 
and his correspondence with him, during many years, 
proves that he liad no mean opinion of him. 

" TO DIt. BIRCH. 

" SIK, "Thursday, Sept. 29, 17*3. 

" I HOPE you will excuse me for troubUng you 

on an occasion on which I know not whom else I can 

apply to ; I am at a loss for the Lives and Characters 



" That the Medicinal Dictionary Is dedicated to you, is to be 
imputed only to your reputation for superior skill in 'those sciencn 
which I have endeavoured to explain and facilitate : and you are, 
therefore, to consider this address, if il be agreeable to you, as one 
of the rewards of merit ; and if otherwise, as one of the inconve* 
niences of eminence. 

" liowever you shall receive it, my desi^ cannot be dlxappoint* 
cd ; because this publick appeal to your judgement will shew that I 
do not found my hopes of approbation upon the igndrancc of my 
readers, and that I fear his censure least, whose knowledge is must , 
eit^nsive. I am, Sir, 

" Your most obedient liumble servant. 
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of £arl Stanhope^ the two Craggs^ and the minister 
Sunderland ; and beg that you will inform [me] where 
I may find them, and send any pamphlets, &c. relating 
to them to Mr. Cave to be perused for a few days by. 
Sir, " Your most humble servant, 

*' Sam. Johnson.- 

His circumstances were at this time embarrassed ; 
yet his aflfection for his mother was so warm, and so 
liberal, that he took upon himself a debt of her's, which, 
though small in itself, was then considerable to him. 
This appears from the following letter which he wrote 
to Mr. Levett, of Lichfield, the original of which lies 
now before me. 

" TO MR. LEVETT ; IN LICHFIELD. 

** SIR, December 1, 1743. 

" I AM extremely sorry that we have encroached 
so much upon your forbearance with respect to the in- 
terest, which a great perplexity of affairs hindered me 
from thinking of with that attention that I ought, and 
which I am not immediately able to remit to you, but 
will pay it (I think twelve pounds,) in two months. I 
look upon this, and on the future interest of that mort- 
gage, as my own debt ; and I)eg that you will be 
pleased to give me directions how to pay it, and not to 
mention it to my dear mother. If it be necessary to pajT 
this in less time, I believe I can do it ; but I take two 
months for certainty, and beg an answer whether you 
can allow me so much time. I tliink myself very much 
obliged to your forbearance, and shall esteem it a great 
happiness to be able to serve you. I have great oppor- 
tunities of dispersing any thing that you may thint it 
proper to make publick. I \idll give a note for the 
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vaoney, payable at the time mentioned, to any one here 

that you shall appoint. I am, Sir, 

4 . " You most obedient 

" And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

*' At Mr. Osborne's, bookseller, in Grays Inn." 

It does not appear that he wrote any thing in 1744 
for the Gentleman's Magazine, hut the Preface.f Hia 
Mfe of Barretier was now le-pubHshed in a pamphlet 
by itself. But he produced one work this year, fully 
sufficient to maintain the high reputation which he had 
acquired. This was " The Life of Richard Sa- 
vage ; " * a man of whom it is difficult to speak im- 
partially, without wondering that he was for some time 
the intimate companion of Johnson ; for his character * 
was marked by profligacy, insolence, and ingratitude; 
yet, as he undoubtedly had a warm and vigorous, 
though unregulated mind, had seen life in all its va- 
rieties, had been much in the company of the states- 
men and wits of his time, he could communicate to 
' Johnson an abundant supply of such materials as hia 
L philosophical curiosity most eagerly desired ; and as 

* As a apecimen of his tein|»r, I insert the following letter from 
"^liim to a noble Lord, ro whom he was under great obligations, but 
. on account of his bad conduct, was obliged to discard him. 
kThe original was in the hands of the late Francis Cockayne Cust, 
pEiq. one of his Majesty's Counsel learned in the law : 

" Righl Honourable Bnvte and Booby, 

" I FIND you want {as Mr.  is pleaaedto hint,) to swear 

nray my life, that is^ the life of your creditor, because he a.tks yoU 
h'fbr a debt,— The publick shall soon be acquainted with this, lo judge 
[ Wbelhet you nre not fitter to be an Irish Evidence, than to be .10 
Irish Peer. — I defy and dcBpise you. 

" I am, your determined adwranrj-. 
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Savage's misfortunes and misconduct hod reduced him 

to the lowest state of wretchedness as a writer for 

• _ _ 

bread, his visits to St* John^s Gate naturaBy brought 
Johnson and him together/ 

It is melancholy to reflect, that Johnson and Savage 
were sometimes in such extreme indigence,® that they 

^ Sir John Hawkins gives the world to understand, that Johnson^ 
'* being an admirer of genteel manners, was captivated by the ad* 
dress and demeanour of Savage^ who, as to his exterior, was to m 
remarkable degree aceomplished.**-— Hawkinses Life, p. 52. But Sir 
John*s notions of gentility must appear somewhat ludicrous, fioiii 
his stating the following circumstance as presumptive evidence that 
Savage wa^ a good swordsman : *' That he understood the exerciae 
of a gentleman's weapon, may be inferred from the use made of it in 
that rash encounter which is related in his Life.** The dexterity 
here.alluded to was, that Savage, in a nocturnal fit of drunkenness,, 
stabbed a man at a coffee-house, and killed him r for which he was 
tried at the Old Bailey, and found guilty of murder. 

Johnson, indeed, describes him as having '* a grave and manly 
deportment, a solemn dignity of mien : but which, upon a nearer 
acquaintance, softened into an engaging easiness of manners." Hovr 
highly Johnson admired him for that knowledge which he himself so 
anttch cultivated, and what kindness he entertained for him, appean 
from the following lines in the Gentleman's Magazine for April^ 
178S, which I am assured were written by Johnson : 

r 

** Ad RicARDUM Savage. 
^ Humani gtudhtm generis cui pectare Jervet 
** O eclat humanum iejbveatque genui. 
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^ [The following striking proof of Johnson*s extreme indigence^ 
when he published the Life of Savage, was communicated to Mr» 
Boawell, by Mr. Richard Stowe, of Apsley, in Bedfordshire, from 
the information of Mr. Walter Harte, authour of the Life of Gostavus 
Adolphus : 

** Soon after Savage's Life was published, Mr. Harte dined with 
Edward Cave, and occasionally praised it. Soon after meeting hitt» 
Cave said, * You- made a man very happy t*other day.* — * How 0(nM 
that be,' says Harte ; * nobody vras there but ourselves.' Cave an* 
twered, by reminding him that a plate of victuals was sent behind a 
screen, which was to Johnson, dressed so shabbily, that he did not 
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could not pay for a lodging; so that tliey have wan* 
dered together whole nights in the streets.* Yet in 
these almost incredilile scenes of distress, we may sup- 
pose that Savage meutioned many of the anecdotes with 
which Johnson afterwards enriched the life of his un- 
happy eompanicin, and those of other Poets. 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that one night in par- 
ticular, wJien Savage and )ie walked round St. Janies's- 
sqiiare for want of a lodging, they were not at all de- 
pressed by their situation ; hut in high spirits and 
brimful of patriotism, traversed the square for several 
hours, inveighed against the minister, and ** resolved 
they would stand by their country" 

I am afraid, however, that by associating with 
Savage, who was habituated to the dissipation and 
Ucentioiisness of the town, Johnson, though his good 
principles remained steady, did not entirely preserve 
that conduct, for which, in days of greater simplicity, 
he was remarked by his friend Mr. Hector ; but was 

ctioose to appear : but on hearing the conversatioD, lie was highly 
delighted with the encomiums on his book." Halone.] 

* [As Jolinson was married before he settled in London, and must 
have alwayi had a LabitatioD for his wife, some readers have won- 
dered hoiv he ever could have been driven to stroll about with Savage, 
all night, for want of a lodging. But it should be remembered, that 
Johnson, at different periods, had lodgings in the vicinity of London; 
and his finances certainly would not admit of a double establishment. 
When, therefore, he spent a convivial day in London, and found it 
too late to return to any country residence he may occasionally have 
had, having no lodging in town, he was obliged to pass the night in 
the manner described above; for, though at that period, it was not 
uncommon for two men to sleep together. Savage, it appears, could 
accommodate him with nothing but hrs company in the open air.— 
The Kpigram given above, which doubtless was written by Johnson, 
shews, that their acquaintance commenced belore April, 17S8 
See p. lOS, n. Malone.] 
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•imperceptibly led into some indulgencies which occa- 
sioned mUch distress to his virtuous mind. 

That Johnson was anxious that an authentick and 
favourable account of his extraordinary friend should 
first get possession of the pubhck attention, is evident 
from a letter which he wrote in the Gentleman's Maga- 
ane for August of the year preceding its publication. 



'■ MH. URBAN, 

" As your collections shew how often you hav6 
owed the ornaments of your poetical pages to the ( 
respondence of the unfortunate and ingenious Blr. 
Savage, I doubt not but you have so ranch regard to 
hia memory as to encourage any design that may have 
a tendency to the preservation of it from insults or cad 
lumnies; and therefore, with some degree of assuranc(^| 
intreat you to inform the publick, that his life wHI" 
speedily be published by a person who was favoured 
with his confidence, and received from liimscif an ae- 
count of most of tlie transactions which he proposes taM 
'mention, to the time of his retirement to Swansea t^^ 
Wales. ^ 

" From that period, to his death in the prison of 
Bristol, the account will be continued from materials 
still less liable to objection ; his own letters, and those 
of his friends, some of which will he inserted in the 
work, and abstracts of others subjoined in the margin. 

" It may be reasonably imagined, that others m«yj 
have the same design ; but as it is not credible that thraH 
can obtain the same materials, it must be expected thq^ 
will supply from invention tlie want of intelligence; 
and that under the title of ' The Life of Savage,' they 
will publish only a novel, filled with romantick i 
lures, and imaginary amours. You may therefol 
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perhaps, gratify the lovers of troth and wit, by giving 
me leave to inform them in your Magazine, that ray 
account will be published in Svo- by Mr. Roberts, in 
Warwick-lane." 

[Ao Signature.'} ] 

n February, 1744, it accordingly came forth front i 
the shop of Roberts, between whom and Johnson I 
have not traced any connection, except the casual one 
of this publication.' In Johnson's " Life of Savage,'' 
although it must be allowed that its moral is the reverse I 
of — " Respkere exemplar vUce morumque jiibebo," 
very useful lesson is inculcated, to guard men of warm 
passions from a too free indulgence of thom ; and the 
various incidents are related in so clear and animated a 
manner, and illuminated throughout with so much phi- , 
losophy, that it is one of the most interesting narrative^ i 
in the Englisli language. Sir Joshua Reynolds told me, ] 
that upon his return from Italy he met with it in De* 
vonshire, knowing nothing of its authour, and began to ^ 
read it while he was standing with his arm leaning 
against a chimney-piece. It seized his attention sd 
strongly, that, not being able to lay down the book till 
he had finished it, when he attempted to move, he  
found his arm totally benumbed. The rapidity with 
which this work was composed, is a wonderful circum- 
etance. Johnson has been heard to say, " I wrote 
forty -eight of the printed octavo pages of the Life of 
Savage at a sitting; but then I sat up all night.*" 
He exhibits the genius of Savage to the best advan- 

' [Roberts was, for whalever reason, employed by Cave to publish 
thejintl cdilion of this life. Cave was the purchaser of ihe copy^ 
fight, and Johnson's receipt for the money (fifteen guineas) ap> 
peered lately in the Gent. Mag. with another agreement between 
Johnson and Cave, respecting the Rambler, A. C.] 

' Jounwl of « Tout to tJic Hebrides, 3d, edit. p. 35. 
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tage, in the specimens of his poetry which he has se* 
lected, some of which are of uncommon merit. We, 
indeed, occasionally find such vigour and such point, as 
might make us suppose that the generous aid of J(rfinson 
had been imparted to his friend, Mr, Thomas Warton 
made this remark to me ; and, in support of it, quoted 
from the poem entitled ^* The Bastard," a line in whidi 
the fancied superiority of one ^* stamped in Nature*s 
mint with extasy," is contrasted with a regular lawful 
descendant of some great and ancient family : 

** No tenth transmitter of a foolish face.** 

But the fact is, that this poem was published some years 
before Johnson and Savage were acquainted, . 

It is remarkable, that in this biographical disquisitioa 
there appears a very strong symptom of Johnson's pre« 
judice against players ; a prejudice which may be attri* 
buted to the following causes : first, the imperfection of 
bis organs^ which were so defective that he was nol 
susceptible of the fine impressions which theatrical 
excellence produces upon the generality of mankind t 
secondly, the cold rejection of his tragedy; andt 
lastly, the brilliant success of Garrick, who had beeii 
bis pupU, who bad come to London at the same time 
with him, not in a much more prosperous state than 
himself, and whose talents he undoubtedly rated loWt 
compared with his own. His being outstripped by his 
pupil in the race of immediate fame, as well as of for* 
tune, probably made him feel some indignation, as 
thinking that whatever might be Garrick*s merits in 
his art, the reward was too great when compared with 
what the most successful efforts of literary labour could 
attain. At all periods of his life Johnson used to tall( 
contemptuously of players ; but in this work he speaks 
of tliem with peculiar acrimony ; for which, perhaps^ 
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there was formerly too much reason from the licentious 
and dissokite iiianners of those engaged in that profes- 
sion. It is but justice to add, that in our own time 
such a change has taken place, that there is no longer 
room for such an unfavourable distinction. 

His schoolfellow and friend. Dr. Taylor, told me a 
pleasant anecdote of Johnson's triumphing over his 
j)upil, David Ganick. When that great actor had 
played some little time at Goodman's-fields, Johnson 
and Taylor went to see him perform, and afterwards 
|)assed the evening at a tavern with him and old Gilfard. 
Johnson, who was ever depreciating stage-players, afler 
censuring some mistakes in emphasis, wliich Garriclc I 
had committed in the course of that night's acting, sai(^ ] 
•' the players. Sir, have got a kind of rant, with which 
they run on, without any regard either to accent or 1 
empliasis." Both Garrick and Giflard were offended a£ 
this sarcasm, and endeavoured to refute it ; upon wfaidk ' 
Johnson rejoined, " Well now, I'll give you something 
to speak, with which you are little acquainted^ and then 
we shall see how ju.st my observation is. Tliat shall 
be tlie criterion. Let me hear you repeat the ninth 
Commandment. " Thou shalt not beai- false witness 
■gainst tliy neighbour." Both tried at it, said Dr 
Taylor, and both mistook the emphasis, which should 
be upon not and J'alse witness? Johnson put them 
right, aod enjoyed his victory with great glee. 

His " Life of Savage" was no sooner published, than' 
the following libei'al praise was given to it, in " The 



I I siKpect Dr. Taylor wtu inaccurate in this stalt^ment. The 
emphasM fthould be equally upon shak and not, as both concur to 
form the negative injunction ; and J'alse mtaess, like the other acts 
proViibitcil in the Decalognct should not be marked by any peculiv 

t'mphm'rt. bul only be dislinclly enunciated. 

[\ moderate fOTphflsii should be placed on j^/jf, Kt^»stY.'] 
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'. periodical paper : " This pamphlet is^ 
without flattery to its authour^ as just and well written 
a piece as of its kind I ever saw ; so that at the same 
time that it highly descn-es, it certainly stands very . 
little in need of this recommendation. As to the his^ j 
tory of the unfortunate person, whose memoirs compose 
this work, it is certainly penned with equal accuracy 
and spirit, of which 1 am so much the better judge, as 
I know many of the facts mentioned to be strictly true, 
, knd very fairly related. Besides, it is not only the 
I Story of Mr, Savage, but innumerable incidents relating 
to other persons, and other affairs, which renders this a 
I very amusing, and, withal, a very instructivi; and va^ j 
luable performance. The authour's observations are J 
Hhort, significant, and just, as his narrative is remark- a 
I ably smooth, and well disposed. His reflections operil 
I to all the recesses of the human heart ; and, in a word,- 
I morejust or pleasant, a more engaging or a more im- 
proving treatise, on all the excellencies and defects of 
Ibuman nature, is scarce to he found in our own, or 
perhaps, any other language."* 

Johnson's partiality for Savage made bim entertain 
' BO doubt of his story, however extraordinary and im- 
I ptobable. It never occurred to him to question his 
[ being the son of the Countess of Macclesfield, of 
I "whose unrelenting barbarity he so loudly complained, 
.and the particulars of which are related in so strong 
, ind affecting a manner in Johnson's Life of him. 
■Johnson was certainly well warranted in publishing his 
narrative, however offensive it might be to the lady i 



* This eharecter of the Life of Savage was not written by Fieldingj^l 
aa has been supposed, but most probably by Ralph, who, as ^PPCMf  
from the minutes of the Partners of ' The Champion,' in the posset*! 
sion of Mr. Reed of Staple Inn, succeeded Fielding in his share a 
the paper, before the date of that eulogium. 
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her relations, because her alledged unnatural and cruel 
conduct to her son, and shameful avowal of guilt, 
were stated in a Life of Savage now lying before me, 
which came out so early as 1727, and no attempt had 
been made to confute it, or to punish the authour or 
printer as a lil>eller: but for the honour of human na- 
ture, we should be glad to find the shocking tale not 
true ; and from a respectable gentleman ^ connected 
with the lady's family, I have received such informa- 
tion and remarks, as joined to my. own inquiries, will, 
I think, render it at least somewhat doubtful, espe- 
cially when we consider that it must have originated ' 
from the person himself who went by the name of I 
lltchard Savage. 

If the maxim, falsum in una, falstim in omnibus, 
were to be received without quahfication, the credit of ] 
Savage's narrative, as conveyed to us, would be annihiL J 
lated ; for it contains some assertions which, beyond 9 | 
question, are not true. 

1. In order to induce a belief that the Ear! Rivers, 1 
on account of a criminal connection with whom, Lady 1 
Macclesfield is said to have been divorced from her ] 
husband, by Act of Parliament,* had a pecuhar anxietjr 
about the child which she bore to him, it is alledged, 
that his Lordship gave him his own name, and had it ] 
duly recorded in the register of St. Andrew's, Ilolbom. | 
I have carefully inspected that register, but no such j 
entry is to be found.' 

* The late Francis Coik&yne Cusl, Esq, one of his Majesty's ' 
Counsel. 

'• I6a7. 

' [Mr. Gust's reasoning, with respect lo the filiation of Kichard 
Savage, always appeared to me extremely unsatisfactory ; nnil is en- 
tirely oferturncd by the following decisiire observations, for which 
ihc reader is indebted lo the unwearied researches of Mr. Bindley. 
 — Ilie tioty on which Mr. Cuit so much relies, that Savnge was « 
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2. It is stated, that '^ Lady Macdesfield having' 
lived for some time upon very uneasy terms with her 
husband, thought a publick confession of adultery tlie 
most obvious and expeditious method of obtaining her 
liberty ; ^^ and Johnson, assuming this to be true, stig- 
matises her with indignation, as ** the wretch who had, 
without scruple, proclaimed herself an adultress/' ® But 

snpposititions child, not the son of Lord Rivers and Lady Macdes- 
field, but the offispring of a shoemaker, introduced in consequence of 
her real son's death, wm, without doubt, grounded on the dream- 
atance of Lady Macclesfield having, in 1696, previously to the birth 
of Savage, had a daughter by the Earl Rivers, who died in her in- 
fancy : a fact, which, as the same gentleman observes to me, was 
proved in the course of the proceedings on Lord Macclesfield's Bill 
of Divorce. Most fictions of this kind have some admixture of truth 
IB them. M ALONE.] 

[From '' the Earl of Macclesfield's Case/' which, in 1697-8, was 
presented to the Lords, rn order to procure an act of divorce, it ap- 
pears, that, ** Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, under the name of 
Madam Smith, was delivered of a male child in Fox Court, near 
Brook-street, Holbom, by Mrs. Wright, a midwife, on Saturday the 
16th of January, 1696-7, at six o'clock in the morning, who was 
baptized on the Monday following, and registered by the name of 
RiCBARD, the son of John Smith, by Mr. Burbridge, assistant to 
Dr. Manningham's Curate for St. Andrew's, Holbom: that th^ 
child was christened on Monday the 18th of January, in Fox Court ; 
and, from the privacy, was supposed by Mr. Burbridge, to be " a 
by-blow, or bastard." It also appears, that during her deliTcry, 
tbe lady wore a mask ; and that Mary Pegler on the next day after 
the baptism (Tuesday) took a male child, whose mother was called 
Madam Smith, from the house of Mrs. Pheasant, in Fox Coort» 
[running from Brook Street into Gray's-Inn Lane,] who went by the 
name of Mrs. Lee. 

Conformable to this statement is the entry in the Regbter of St« 
Andrew's, Holbom, which is as follows, and which unquestionablj 
records the baptbm of Richard Savage, to whom Lord Riven gave 
his own Christian name, prefixed to the assumed surname of his 
mother: Jan. 1696-7. " Richard, son of John Smith and Mary, 
in Fox Court, in Gray's-Inn Lane, baptized the 18th." Bindlst.] 
* No divorce can be obtained in the Courts, on confession of the 
party. There must be proofs. Kearney.J 
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I liave perused the Journals of both houses of Parlia- 
ment at the period of her divorce, and there find it 
authentically ascertained, that so far from voluntarily 
submitting to the ignominious charge of adultery, she 
made a strenuous defence by her Counsel ; the bill 
having been first moved the 15th of January, 1697-8, 
in the house of L^rds, and proceeded on, (with various 
applications for time to bring up witnesses at a distance, 
&c.) at intervals, till the 3d of March, when it passed. 
It was brought to the Commons, by a message front 
the Loi-ds, the 5th of March, proceeded on the 7th, 
10th, 11th, 14.th, and 15th, on which day, after a full 
examination of witnesses on both sides, and hearing of 
Counsel, it was reported without amendments, passed, 
and carried to the Lords. That Lady Macclesfield 
was convicted of the crime of which she was accused, 
cannot be denied ; but the question now is, whether the 
person calling himself Richard Savage was her son. 

It has been said,* that when Earl Rivers was dying, 
and anxious to provide for all his natural children, he 
was informed by Lady Macclesfield that her son by 
him was dead. Whether, then, shall we Iwlieve that 
I this was a malignant lie, invented by a mother to pre- 
preut her own child from receiving the bounty of his 
-fhttier, which was accordingly tlie consequence, if the 
person whose life Johnson wrote, was her son ; or shall 
we not rather believe that tlic person who then assumed 
the name of Richard Savage was an impostor, being iq 
reality the son of the shoe-maker, under whose wife's 
care f Lady Macclesfield's child was placed ; that after 



* [By JohniKin, in hit Life of Savage. Malohe.] 
t fThis, M an accurate friend remarks to me, is not correctly 
Btated. The shoemaker under who»c care SavAge was placed, with 
a view to his becoming liis apprentice, wiw not the husband of his 
nurse. — See Johnun's Life of Savage, Li»cs of the Poeta, vol.iii. 
p. 131. edit, 1782. J. BoswELL,] 
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the death of the real Richard Savage, he attempted to~ 
pfi-sonate him ; and that the fraud heing known to 
Lady Mjicclesfield, he was therefore repulsed by her 
vith just resentment. 

There is a strong- circumstance in support of the 
last supposition ; though it has been mentioned as an 
aggravation of Lady Macclesfield's unnatural conduct, 
and that is, her having prevented him from obtaining 
the benefit of a legacy left to him by Mrs, Lloyd, his 
god-mother. For if there was such a legacy left, his 
not being able to obtain payment of it, must be im- 
puted to his consciousness that he was not the real 
person. The just inference should be, that by the 
death of Lady Macclesfield's child before its gotl-ta<te_ 
ther, the legacy became lapsed, and tlierefore thaifl 
Johnson's Richard Savage was an impostor. JH 

If he had a title to the legacy, he could not have 
found any difficulty in recovering it; for had the exe- 
cutors resisted his claim, the whole costs, as well as the 
legacy^ must have been paid by them, if iie had beeajl 
the child to whom it was given. ^M 

The talents of Savage, and the mingled fire, rudalH 
iiess, pride, meanness, and ferocity of his character,' 
concur in making it credible that he was fit to plsD 
and carry on an ambitious and daring scheme of inn 
^Kjsture, similar instances of which have not 



* JohtiKon'R companion appean to have pereuaded that loftjri 
minded man, that he rcsembltd liim in having a noble pride ; Tot 
Johnson, after painting in strong colours the quarrel between Lord 
Tyrconnel and Savage, a.w>erts ihnl " llie spirit of Mr. Savage, in- 
deed, never suffered him to solicit a reconciliation : he returned re- 
proach for reproach, and insult for insult." But the respectable 
gentleman to whom 1 have alluded, has in hia possession a letter 
from Savage, afler Lord Tyrciinnel had discarded him, addressed to 
the Reverend Mr. Gilbert, hia LordHhips Chaplain, in which he re- 
quests htm, in the humblest totvnncr, to represent Ilia case t^tht 
discount. 
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.wanting in higher spheres, in the history of diiferent 
-countries, and have had a ronsiderable degree of sucv 
■cess. 

Yet, on the other hand, to the companion of Jbhn- 
8on, (who, through whatever medium he was conveyed 
into this world, — be it ever so doubtful " To whom 
related, or by whom l)egot," was, unquestionably, a 
man of no common endowments,) we must allow the 
weight of general repute as to his Status or parentage, 
though illicit ; and supposing him to be an impostor, I 
it seems strange that Lord Tyreonnel, the nephew of 
Lady Macclesfield, should patronise him, and even 
admit him as a guest in his family.' Lastly, it must 
ever appear very suspicious, that three different ac- 
counts of the Life of Richard Savage, one published in | 
" The Plain Dealer," in 1724, another in 1727, and j 
another by the powerful pen of Johnson, in 1744, and 



 Trusting to Savage's information, Johnson represents this un- 
bnjipy man's being received as t> companion by Lord Tyreonnel, and 

'pensioned by his Lordshiji, as posieriour to Savage's conviction ; 
pardon. But I am assured, that Savage had received the voluntary i 

.bounty of Lord Tyreonnel, and bud been dismissed by him long b(- ' 
fore the murder was committed, and that his Lordship was very ii 
■trumenlHl in procuring Savage's pardon, by his intercession with the 1 
Queen, through Lady Hertford. If, therefore, he had been desirous | 

 of preventing the publicaiioo by Savage, he would have left him 
bis fate. Indeed 1 must observe, that although Johnson mention* 1 
that Lord Tyreonnel's patronage of Savage was "upon his promiie J 
to lay aside his design of exposing the cruelty oF his mother," tfae j 
great biographer has forgotten that lie himself has mentioned, that j 
Savage's story had been told several years before in " The I*' 
Dealer ; " from which he quotes this strong saying of the generom '1 
r Richard Steele, that the " inhumanity of hU mother had given J 

"bim a right to find every good man his father." At the same time If* 
must be acknowledged, that Lady Maecleniield and her relations ' 
might still wish that her story should not he brovight into more con- 
hpii'UDut notice by the satirical pen of Savage. 
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all of tbem while Lady Macclesfield was alive, shoulc^ 
notwithstanding the severe attacks upon her, have beea 
suffered to pass without any publick and effectual oon^ 
tradiction. 

I have thus endeavoured to sum up the evidence 
upon the case, as fairly as I can ; and the result seema 
to be, that the world must vibrate in a state of uncser- 
tamty as to what was the truth. 

This digression, I trust, will not be oensured^ aa it 
relates to a matter exceedingly curious, and very iiiti-> 
mately connected with Johnson, both as a man and an 
authour.^ 

He this year wrote ^^ the Preface to the Haileiaii 
Miscellany/'* The selection of the pamjMets of 
which it was composed was made by Mr. Oldys, a 
man of eager curiosity, and indefatigable diligence^ 
who first exerted that spirit of inquiry into the liters 
ture of the old English writers, by which the works of 
our great dramatic poet have of late been so signally 
illustrated. 

In ] 745 he published a pamphlet entitled, ^ Miscel- 
laneous Observations on the Tragedy of Macbeth, with 
Remarks on Sir T. H/s (Su- Thomas Hanmer^s) Edi- 



* Miss Mason, after baring forfeited the title of Lady Macdei- 
field by divorce^ was married to Colonel Brett, and, it is aaid« was 
well known in all the polite circles. Colley Gibber, 1 am informed, 
had so high an opinion of her taste and judgment as to genteel life 
and manners, that he submitted every scene of his ** Careless Hiia* 
band" to Mrs. Brett*s revisal and correction. Colonel Brett waare* 
ported to be free in his gallantry with his Lady*s Maid. Mn. Bi«tl 
came into a room one day in her own house, and found the Coloiidi 
and her maid both fast asleep in two chairs. She tied a white baad* 
kerchief round her husband's neck, which was a sufficient proof that 
she had discovered his intrigue ; but she never at any time took no- 
liee of it to him. This incident, as I am told, gave occasion to the 
well-wrought scene of Sir Charles and Lady Easy and Edging. 

8 
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tion of Shakspcare."* To which he affixed, proposals 
I for a new edition of that poet. 

As we do not trace any thinfj else puhHshed by him 
during the course of this year, we may conjecture that 
he was occupied entirely with that work. But the 
little encouragement which was given by the publick to 
his anonymous proposals for the execution of a task 
which Warbnrton was known to have undertaken, pro- 
bably damped his ardour. His pamplilet, however, 
was highly esteemed, and was fortunate enough to 
obtain the approbation even of the supercilious War- 
burton himself, who, in the Preface to his Shakspeare 
published two years afterwards, thus mentioned it; 
" As to all those things which have been published 
under the titles of Essays, Remarhs, ObservationSf 
ice. on Shakspeare, if you except some Critical Notes 
on Macbeth, given as a Sfiecimen of a projected edi- 
tion, and written, as appears, by a man of parts and 
genius, the rest are absolutely below a serious notice." 

Of this flattering distinction shewn to him by War- 
burton, a very gratefwl remembrance was ever enter- 
tained by Johnson, who said, " He praised me at a time 
when praise was of value to me." 

In 1746 it is probable that he was still em[Joyed 
upon his Shakspeare, which perhaps he laid aside 
for a time, ui>on account of the liigh expectations 
which were formed of Warburton's edition of that great 
poet. It is somewhat curious, that his literary career 
appears to have been almost totally suspended in the 
years 1745 and 17-KJ, those years which were marked 
by a civil war in Great Britain, when a rash attempt 
was made to restore the House of Stuart to the throne. 
That he had a tenderness for that unfortimate House, 
13 well known ; and some may fancifully imagine, that 
a sympatbetick anxiety impeded the exertion of his in- 
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tetlectual {wwers : but I am inclined to think, 

was, during this time, sketching the outlines of his great 

philological work. 

None of his letters during those years are extant, so 
far as I can discover. This is much to be regretted. It 
might afford some entertainment to see how he then 
expressed himself to his private friends concerning 
State affairs. Dr. Adams informs me, tliat " at this 
time a favourite object which he had in contemplation 
was ' The Life of Alfred ; ' in which, from the warmth 
with which he spoke aljout it, he would, I believe, had 
he been master of his own will, have engaged himself, 
rather than on any other subject." 

In 1747 it is supposed that the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for fliay was enriched by him with five short 
poetical pieces, distinguished by three asterisks. The 
first is a translation, or rather a paraphrase, of a Latin 
Epitaph on Sir Thomas Hanmer. Whether the Latin 
was his, or not, I have never heard, though I should 
think it probably was, if it lie certain that he wrote the 
English ; as to which my only cause of doubt is, that 
his slighting character of Hanmer as an editor, in his 
" Observations on Macbeth," is very different fi-om 
that in the Epitaph. It may be said, that there is the 
same contrariety between the character in the Observa- 
tions, and that in his own Preface to Shaksj>eare; but 
a considerable time elapsed between the one publication 
and the other, whereas the Observations and the Epitaph 

came close together. The others arc, " To Miss , 

on her giving the Authour a gold and silk net-work 
Purse of her own weaving;" *■ Stella in Mourning ;"*■ 
" The Winter's Walk ; " " An Ode ; " and, " To Lyce, 
an elderly Lady." I am not positive tJiat all thcs 
hia productions ; ^ but as " The Winters AV'alk 
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never been controverted to be bis, and all of them have 
the same mark, it is reasonable to conclude that they 
are all written by the same hand. Yet to the Ode, in . 
which we find a passage %-erj' characteristick of him, 
being a learned description of the gout, 

" Unltappy, whom to beds of pain 
" Arthnlick tyranny consigns j " 

there is the following note, " The authour being ill of ] 
the gout ; " but Johnson was not attacked with that 
distemper till a very late period of his life. May not 
this, however, be a poetical fiction ? Why may not a 
poet suppose himself to have the gout, as well as 
suppose himself to be in love, of which we have innu- 
merable instances, and whicli has been admirably ridi- 
culed by Johnson in his " Life of Cowley ? " I have ] 
also some difficulty to believe that he could produce 1 
such a group of conceits as appear in the verses to Lyce, 
in which he claims for this ancient personage as good a 
right to be assimilated to keaveti, as nymphs whom 
other poets have Mattered ; he therefore ii'onically 
ascribes to her the attributes of tlic sfij/, in such stanzas 
as this : 

'• Her leelh the nig/il with darkness dies. 
" She's ilarr^d with pimples oVr; 

" Her tongue like nimble Hg/itiiin^ plies, 
" And can with ikuuder roar." 

But as at a very advanced age he could condescend to 
trifle in na7nby-pamby rhymes, to please Mrs. Thrale 

mark which is afitxcil lo some pieces unquestionably hia, ia alao found 
subjoined to others, of which he certainly was not the authour. The 
mark therefore will not ascertain the poems in question to haxe been 
written by him. Some of them were probably the productions of 
HawkeswoTth, who. it is believed, was aNicted with the gout. The 
verses on a purse were inserted afterwrirds in Mrs. Williams s Miwri- 
anies. and are, unquestionably, Johnion's. Malone.] 
VOL. 1. ' L 
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and her daughter, he may have, in his earlier years, 
composed such a piece as this. 

It is remarkable, that in this first edition of ^ The 
Winter's Walk/' the concluding line is mudi more 
Johnsonian than it was afterwards printed ; for in sab- 
sequent editions, after praying Stella to ** snatch him to 
her arms," he says, 

*' And shield me from the ills of life." 

Whereas in the first edition it is 

*' And hide me from the sight of life.** 

A horrour at life in general is more consonant wil]\ 
Johnson's habitual gloomy cast of thought. 

I have heard him repeat with great energy the follow- 
ing verses, which appeared in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine for April this year ; but I have no authority to aay 
they were his own. Indeed one of the best critickB of 
our age suggests to me, that ^^ the word indifferent^ 
being used in the sense of without concern^ and benag 
also very unpoetical, renders it improbable that thej 
should have been his composition." 

** On LiOrd Lovat*s Execution. 

** Pity*d by gentle minds Kilmarnock died ; 
** The bravet Balmebino, were on thy side; 
** Radcliffb, unhappy in his crimes of youth. 

Steady in what he still mistook for lmlh» 

Beheld his death so decently unmov'd, 
** The soft lamented, and the brave approv'd. 
** But LovAT*8 fate indifferently we view, 
'* True to no King^ to no religion true : 
** Nojair forgets the ruin he has done ; 
" No child laments the t^ant of his ion ; 
** No tor^ pities, thinking what he was ; 
*' No i«A^ oompassionst^r he left the cause ; 
** The brave regret not, for he was nol brave ; 
** The honest mourn not, knowing him a knave ! " * 

\t feisea are somewhat too severe on the extmoidiiiav 

1 
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This year his old pupil and friend, David Garrick, 
having become joint patentee and manager of Druiy- 
lane theatre, Jolinson honoured his ojrening of it with a 
Prologue," which for just and manly dramatick criti- 
cism on the whole range of the English stage, as well as 
for poetical excellence,* is unrivalled. Like the cele- 
brated Epilogue to the " Distressed Mother," it was, 
during the season, often called for by the audience. 
The most striking and brilliant passages of it have 
been so often repeated, and are so well recollected by 
all the lovers of the drama, and of poetry, that it would 
be superfluous to point them out. — In the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December this year, he inserted an " Ode 
on Winter," which is, I think, an admirable specimen of 
his genius for lyrick poetry. 

But the year 1747 is distinguished as the epoch, when 
Johnson's arduous and important work, his Dictionary 

penon who ia the chief figure in thera ; for he was undoubtedly 
bmve. His pleasantry daring his solemn trial (in which, by the way, 
I haTe heard Mr. David Hume observe, that we have one of the very 
few speeches of Mr. Murray, now Earl of Mansfield, aulhenlically 
given) was very remarkable. When asked if he had any questions 
to put to Sir Ewerard Fawkener, who was one of the strongest wit- 
nesaeH against him, he answered '* I only wish him joy of his young 
wife," And after sentence of dealh, in the horrible terms in such 
cases of treason, was pronounced upon hira, and he was retiring 
from Ihe bar, he said. " Fare you well, my Lords, we shall not all 
meet again in one place." He behaved with perfect composure at 
his execution, and called out " Dulee et decorum est pro patrtd 

• My friend Mr. Courtnay, whose eulogy on Johnson's Latin 
Poetry has been inserted in this Work, is no less happy in praising 
hii English Poetr}-. 

But hark, he sing* I the strain even Pope admires ; 

Indignant virtue her own bard inspires. 

Sublime as Juvenal he pours his lays. 

And wiih the Roman shares congenial praise ;— 

In glowing numbers now he tires the age. 

And Shakspeare's sun relumes the clouikd itage. 
L 2 
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OF THE English Language, was announced to the 
world, by the publication of its Plan or Pkospectus. 

How long this immense undertaking had been the 
object of his contemplation, I do not know. I once 
asked him by what means he had attained to that 
astonishing knowledge of our language, by which he 
was enabled to realize a design of such extent and ac- 
cumulated difficulty. He told me, that *^ it was not 
the effect of particular study ; but that it had grown up 
in his mind insensibly/* I have been informed by Mr. 
James Dodsley, that several years before this period, 
when Johnson was one day sitting in his brother 
Robertas shop, he heard his brother suggest to hinriy 
that a Dictionary of the English Language would 
be a work that would be well received by the pub- 
Uck; that Johnson seemed at first to catch at the 
proposition ; but, after a pause, said, in his abrupt deci- 
sive manner, " I believe I shall not undertake it.** That 
he, however, had bestowed much thought upon the 
subject, before he published his *^ Plan,'' is evident 
from the enlarged, dear, and accurate views which it 
exhibits ; and we find him mentioning in that tract, that 
many of the writers whose testimonies were to be pvo- 
duced as authorities, were selected by Pope; whic^h 
proves that he' had been furnished, probably by Mr. 
Robert Dodsley, with whatever hints that eminent poet 
had contributed towards a great literary project, that 
bod been the subject of important consideration in a 
former reign. 

The booksellers who contracted with Johnson^ single 
and unaided, for the execution of a work, which in other 
countries has not been effected but by the co-operating 
exertions of many, were Mr. Robert Dodsley, Mr. 
Charles Hitch, Mr. Andrew Millar^ the two Messieurs 
Longman, and the two Messieurs Knapton. The price 
stipulated was fifteen hundred and seventy-five pounds. 
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was addressed to Philip Dormer, Earl 
of Chesterfield, then one of his Majesty's Principal 
Secretaries of State ; a nobleman who was very ambi- 
tious of literary distinction, and who, upon being in- 
formed of the desigTi, had expressed himself in terms 
very favourable to its success. There is, perhaps, in 
every thing of any consequence, a secret history which 
it would he amusing to know, could we have It authen- 
tically communicated. Johnson told me,' " Sir, the way 
in which the plan of my Dictionary came to be inscribed 
to Lord Chesterfield, was this : I had neglected to write 
it by the time appointed.  Dodsley suggested a desire to 
have it addjessed to Lord Chesterfield. I laid hold of 
this as a pretext for delay, that it might be better done, 
and let Dodsley have his desire. I said to my friend. 
Dr. Bathurst, ' Now if any good comes of my address- 
ing to Iiord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep 
{Ktlicy, when, in fact, U was only a casual excuse for 
laziness.' " 

It is worthy of observation, that the " Plan" has not 
only the substantial merit of comprehension, perspicuity, 
and precision, but that the language of it b unexcep- 
tionably excellent ; it being altogether free from that 
inflation of style, and those uncommon but apt and 
encrgetick woi-ds, which in some of his writings have 
been censured, with more petulance than justice; and 
never was there a more dignified strain of eompHmcnt 
than that in which lie courts the attention of one, who, 
he had been persuaded to believe, would be a respecta- 
blc patron. 

" With n^ard to questions of purity or propriety, 
(says he) I was once in doubt whether I should not at- 
tribute to myself too much in attempting to decide them, 

' September 22, 177", going from Ashbourne in Ptihyshire. to see 
blam. 
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and whether my province was to extend beyond the 
proposition of tlie question, and the display of the suf- 
frages on each side ; but I have been since determined 
by your Lordship's opinion, to interpose my own judge- 
ment, and shall therefore endeavour to support what 
appears to me most consonant to grammar and i 
Ausonius thought that modesty forbade him to plead in- | 
ability for a task to which Caesar had judged him equal 1 1 
Cur me posse negem, posse quod tile pulal 9 

And I may hope, my Lord, that since you, whose s 
thority in our language is so generally acknowledged* I 
have commissioned me to declare my own opinion, i.| 
shall be considered as exercising a kind of vicarioiu 
jurisdiction : and that the power which might ban 
been denied to my own claim, will be readily allowei 
me as the delegate of your Lordship.'* 

This passage proves, that Johnson's addressing his 
*' Plan" to Lord Chesterfield was not merely in conse* 
quence of the result of a report by means of Dodsley, 
that the Earl favoured the design ; but that there had 
been a particular communication with his Lordship 
W>Dcerning it. Dr. Taylor told me, that Johnson sent 
|iis " Plan" to him in manuscript, for his perusal ; and 
that when it was lying upon his table, Mr. William 
Whitehead happened to pay him a visit, and being shewn 
it, was highly pleased with such parts of it as he had 
^me to read, and begged to take it home with him, 
which he was allowed to do ; that from him it got into 
the hands of a noble Lord, who carried it to Ltwd 
Chesterfield. When Taylor obsei-ved this might be an 
advantage, Johnson replied, " No, Sir, it would have 
come out with more bloom, if it had not been seen bfr , 
fore by any body." 

The opijiioQ conceived of it by another noble autt 
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appears from the following extract of a letter from the 
Earl of Orrery to Dr. Birch. 

" Caledon, Dec. 30, 1717- 
" I HAVE just now seen the specimen of Mr. John- 
son's Dictionaiy, addressed to Lord Chesterfield. I am 
much pleased with the plan, and I think the specimen 
is one of the best that I have ever read. Most speci- 
mens disgust rather than prejudice us in favour of the 
work to follow ; but the language of Mr. Johnson's is 
good, and the ailments are properly and modestly 
expressed. However, some expressions may be cavilled 
at, but they are trifles. I'll mention one: the barren 
laureL The laurel is not barren, in any sense what- 
ever : it bears fruits and flowers. Sed hts sunt nugtB, 
and I have great expectations from the performance." ' 

That he was fully aware of the arduous nature of the 
undertaking, he acknowledges; and shews himself per- 
fectly sensible of it in the conclusion of his " Plan ; " but 
he had a noble consciousness of his own abilities, which 
enabled him to go on with undaunted spirit. 

Dr. Adams found him one day busy at his Dictionary, 
when the following dialogue ensued. — " Apams. This 
is a great work. Sir. How are you to get all the ety- 
mologies ? Johnson. Why, Sir, here is a shelf with 
Junius, and Skinner, and others ; and there is a Welch 
gentleman who has published a collection of Welch 
proverbs, who will help me with the Welch. Adams. 
But, Sir, how can you do this in three years ? John- 
son. Sir, I have no doubt that I can do it in three 
years. Adams, But the French Academy, which 
consists of forty members, took forty years to compile 
their Dictionary. Johnson. Sir, thus it is. This is 

* Birch MSS. Urit. Mn». 4303. 
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the proportion. Let me see ; forty times forty is aix- 
teen hundred. As three to sixteen hundred, so is the 
proportion of an Englishman to a Frenchman.** With 
so much ease and pleasantry could he talk of that prodi« 
gious labour which he had undertaken to execute. 

The publick has had, from another pen/ a long de- 
tail of what had been done in this country by prior 
Lexicographers; and no doubt Johnson was wise, to 
avail himself of them, so far as they went : but th^ 
learned, yet judicious research of etymology, the va- 
rious, yet accurate display of definition, and the rich 
collection of authorities, were reserved for the supe- 
riour mind of our great philologist. For the mechani- 
cal part he employed, as he told me, six amanuenses ; 
and let it be remembered by the natives of North- 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so hostile, 
that five of them were of that country. There were 
two Messieurs Macbean;^ Mr. Shiels, who, we shall 
hereafter see, partly wrote the Lives of the Poets to 
which the name of Cibber is affixed ;^ Mr. Stewart, 
son of Mr. George Stewart, bookseller at Edinburgh ; 
and a Mr. Maitland. The sixth of these humble assist- 
ants was Mr. Peyton, who, I believe, taught French, 
and published some elementary tracts. 

To all these painful labourers Johnson shewed a never* 
ceasing kindness, so far as they stood in need of it. 
The elder Mr. Macbean had afterwards the honour oC 
being Librarian to Archibald, Duke of Argyll fior 
many years, but was left without a shilling. Johnsoa 

7 See Sir John Hawkins's Life of Johnson. 

[Sir John Hawkins's list of former English Dictionaries is. how- 
ever, by no means complete. Malone.] 

' [Alexander and William, both authours by profession, and bolli 
poor, A. C] 

9 See vol. iii. under April 10, 1776. 

3 
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wrote for him a Preface to " A System of Ancient 
Geography :" and, by the favour of Lord Thurlow, got 
him admitted a poor brother of the Charterhouse. For 
Shiels, who died of a consumption, he had much ten- 
derness ; and it has been thought that some choice sen- 
tences in the Lives of the Poets were supplied by him, 
Peyton, when reduced to penury, had frequent aid from 
the bounty of Johnson, who at last was at the expeoce 
of burying him and lus wife. 

While the Dictionary was going forward, Johnson 
lived jmrt of the time in Holbom, part in Gough-squarc, 
nect-street ; and he had an upper room fitted up like 
a counting-house for the purpose, in which he gave to 
the copyists their several tasks. The woi-ds partly 
taken from other dictionaries, and partly supplied by 
himself, having been first written down with spaces left 
between them, he delivered in writing their etymolo- 
gies, definitions, and various significations. The autho- 
rities were copied from the books themselves, in which 
be had marked the passages with a black-lead pencil, 
the traces of which could easily be effaced. I have 
seen several of them, in which that trouble had not been 
taken ; so that they were just as when used by the 
copyists. It is remarkable that he was so attentive in 
the choice of the passages in which words were autho- 
rised, that one may read page after page of his Dic- 
tionary with improvement and pleasure ; and it should 
not pass unobserved, that he has quoted no authour 
whose writings had a tendency to hurt sound religion 
and morality. 

The necessary expence of preparing a work of such 
magnitude for the press, must have l>een a considerable 
deduction from the price stipulated to be paid for the 
copyright. I understand that nothing was allowed by the 
booksellers on that account ; and I remember his telling 
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HK, that a lai^ portion of it having, by mistake, been 
written upon both sides of the paper, so as to be iocon- 
Tenient for the compositor, it cost him twenty pounds 
to have it transcribed upon one side only. 

He is now to be considered as " tugging at his oar,*^ • 
88 engaged in a steady continued course of occupation, 
sufficient to employ all his time for some years ; and 
which was the best preventive of that constitutional 
melancholy which was ever lurking about him, ready to 
trouble bis quiet. But his enlarged and lively mind 
cmild not be satisfied without more diversity of emjdoy- 
ment, and the pleasure of animated relaxation.' He 
therefore not only exerted his talents in occasional com* 
position, very different from Ijcxicography, but fonneA 
a club in Ivy-lane, Patemoster-row, with a view to 
*ijoy literary discussion, and amuse his evening hount. 
The members associated with him in this Uttle society 
were, his beloved friend Dr. Richard Bathurst, Mr. 
Hawkcsworth, afterwards well known by his writings, 
Mr. John Hawkins, an attorney,^ and a few others of 
different professions. 



I 



' [For the sake of relaxation from his literary labours, anil prob»- 
I My also for Mr«. Johnson's health, he this summer visited Tunbridgc 
Wells, then a place of much greater resort than it is at present. 
Here he met Mr. Cibber, Mr. Gnrrick, Mr. Samuel Hiehardson, Mr. I 
Whiston, Mr. Oiulow, (the Speaker.) Mr. Pitt. Mr. Lyttleton, and | 
Several other distinguished persons. In a print, representing ft 
[ <|f " the remarkable character?." who were at Tunbridge Wells u|.l 
1748, and copied from a drawing of the same size, (See RtcBAu>- I 
^on's CoRnEsFuHDEN-CE,) Dr. JohnsOH stands the first figUn. 

lONE.] 

He was allerwnrtfs for seremi years Chairman of th« Midd1cs«z 
i Justices, and upon occasion of presenting an address to the Kingi 
I accepted the u.'iual oRcr of KDighihoo<l. He is authour of " A His* 
I |ory ufMutick," in live volumes in quarto. By assiduous attendance 

1 Johnson in his last illness, he obtained the office of one of his 
L Dttcutpp ; iu consequence of which, the booksellers of Londuo en- 
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In the Gentieman's Magazine for May of this year 
he wrote a " Life of Roscommon,"* with Notes; which 
he afterwards much improved, (indenting the notes into 
text.) and inserted amongst his Lives of the English 
Poets. 

Mr. Dodsley this year brought out his pRECEPTOE, 
one of the most valuable books for the improvement of 
young minds that has appeared in any language ; and 
^ to this meritorious work Johnson furnished " The Pre- 
face," * containing a general sketch of the book, with 
a short and perspicuous recommendation of each arti- 
cle ; as also, " The Vbion of Theodore, the Hermit, 
found in his Cell,"* a most beautiful allegory of human 
life, under the figure of ascending the mountain of 
Existence. The Bishop of Dromore heard Dr. Johnson 
say, that lie thought this was the best thing he ever 
wrote. 

In January, 1749, he published " The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, being the Tenth Satire of Juvenal 
imitated."* He, I believe, composed it the preceding 
year,^ Mrs. Johnson, for the sake of country air, had 
lodgings at Hampstead, to which he resorted occasion* 
ally, and there the greatest part, if not the whole, of 
this imitation was written. The fervid rapidity with 
which it was prodiiced, is scarcely credible. I have 
heard him say, that he composed seventy lines of it in 
one day, without putting one of them upon paper till 
they were finished. I remember when I once regretted 
to him that he had not given us more of Juvenal's 



jioyed him to publish an etlition of Dr. Johnson's worlts, and to write 
f bbLife. 

* Sir John Hnwkins, with solemn inaccuracy, represents this poenj 
a connequence of the indifferent reception of Win tragedy. But the 
* (kct in, thai the poem was published on the Oth of January, nnd th« 
tragedy was not uctcd till the 6th of ihe February following. 
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Satires, he said, he probably should give more, for he 
had them all in his head ; by which I understood^ that 
he had the originals and correspondent allusions float- 
ing in his mind, which he could, when he pleased; 
embody and render permanent without much labour. 
Some of them, however, he observed were too gross for 
imitation. 

The profits of a single poem, however excellent, 
appear to have been very small in the last reign, com- 
pared with what a publication of the same size has since 
been known to yield. I have mentioned upon Johnson's 
own authority, that for his London he had only ten 
guineas ; and now, after his fame was established, he 
got for his " Vanity of Human Wishes" but five guineas 
more, as is proved by an authentick document in my 
possession.^ 

It will be observed, that he reserves to himself the 
right of printing one edition of this satire, which was 
his practice upon occasion of the sale of all his writings; 
it being his fixed intention to publish at some period^ 
for his own profit, a complete collection of his works. 

His ** Vanity of Human Wishes" has less of com- 
mon life, but more of a philosophick dignity than his 
^ London.** More readers, therefore, will be delisted 
with the pointed spirit of '* Londpn," than with the 
profound reflection of ** The Vanity of Human Wishes.** 
Garrick, for instance, observed in his sprightly man- 
ner, with more vivacity than r^°^d to just discriminap 
tion, as b usual with wits, ** When Johnson lived much 

3 '* Nov. 25, 1748, I received of Mr. Dodsley fifteen guincw^ fe 
which I assign to him the right of copy of an Imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, written by me; reserving to myself the right of 
printing one edition. Sam. Johnsom/' 

" London, 29 June, 1786, A true copy, ffom the original in Dn * 
Johnson's hmnd^writing, Ja*. DoosLti«'* 
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with tlie Hcrveys, and saw a g;ood deal of what was 
passing in life, he wrote his * London,' which is lively 
and easy : when he became more retired, lie gave us 
his ' Vanity of Human Wishes,' which is as hard as 
Greek. Had he gone on to imitate another satire, it 
would have been as hard as Hebrew."* 

But " The Vanity of Human Wishes" is, in the 
ojiinion of the best judges, as high an effort of ethicfc 
poetry as any language can shew. The instances of 
variety of disappointment are chosen so judiciously, and 
painted so strongly, that, the moment they are read, 
they bring conviction to every thinking mind. 

That of the scholar must have depressed the too 
sanguine expectations of many an ambitious student.* 
That of the warrior, Charles of Sweden, is, I think. 



* From Mr. Langton. 

) la this poem one ot Ihc iiislancea mentioned or unfortunate 
learned men is Lydial.- 

" Hear Lydinfs Life, and Gnlilco's end." 
The History of Lydiat being little known, the follovi-ing account of . 
him m»y be acceptable to many of my readers. It ogipenred as a 
note in the Supplement to the Gentletnan's Magazine for IT-^S, in 
which some paaitages extracted from Johnson's poem were inserted, 
and ic should hare been ndded in ihesutxsequent editions. — "Avery 
learned divine and mathematician, fellow of New College, Oxon, 
and Rector of Okerton, near Unnbury. He wrote, among many 
others, a Latin treatise ' De natura cceH, SfC,' in which he attacked 
the sentiments of Scaliger and Aristotle, not bearing to hear It urged, 
that tome ihingi are true in p/iUoioph^, and JaUe in diviniti/. He 
made above 600 Sermons on the harmony of the Evangelislii. Being 
unsuccewful in publishing his works, he lay in the prison of Bocardo 
at Oxford, and in the King's Bench, till Bishop Usher, Dr. Laud, Sir 
William Bonwell, and Dr. Tink, released him by paying his debts. 
I He petitioned King Charles 1. to be sent into Ethiopia. &c. to pn>< 
cure MSS. Having spoken in favour of Monarchy and bishops, he 

I plundered by the parliament forces, and twice carried away 
r from hiii rectory; and afterwards had not a shirt to shift 
Wm in three months, without he borrowed il, and died very poor tn 
16*6." 
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as highly finished a picture as can possibly be con- 
ceived. 

Were all the other excellencies of thb poem annihi- 
lated, it must ever have our grateful reverence from its 
noble conclusion ; in which we are consoled with the 
assurance that happiness may be attained, if we ** apply 

our hearts " to piety : 

• 

** Where then shall hope and fear their objects find ? 

** Shall dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 

** Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

** Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate? 

** Shall no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

" No cries attempt the mercy of the skies ? 

^* Inquirer, cease ; petitions yet remain, 

** Which Heav'n may hear, nor deem Religion vain. 

*' Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

** But leave to Heaven the measure and the choice. 

** Safe in His hand, whose eye discerns afiar 

** The secret ambush of a specious pray'r ; 

<' Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

" Secure, whate*er he gives, he gives the best: 

** Yet when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

^* And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

** Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

*^ Obedient passions, and a will resign*d ; 

'' For love, which scarce collective man can fill ; 

** For patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill : 

** For ftiith, which panting for a happier seat, 

** Counts death kind Nature's signal for retreat, 

** These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

" These goods He grants, who grants the power to gain ; 

** With these celestial wisdom calms the mind, 

'' And makes the happiness she does not find."^ 

* [In this poem, a line in which the danger attending on female 
beauty is mentioned, has very generally, I believe, been roiiuiider- 
stood t 

" Yet Vans could tell what ills from beauty spring, 
** And Sedley curs*d the form that pleas*d a king.*' 
The lady mentioned in the first of these verses, was not the cda* 
biited Lady Vane, whose memoirs were given to the publick bjr Dr. 
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Gamck being now vested witli theatrical power by 
being manager of Urury-Iane theatre, he kindly and 
generously made use of it to bring out Johnson's 
tragedy, which had been long kejit back for want of 
encouragement. But in this benevolent purpose he met 
with no small difSculty from the temper of Johnson, 
which could not brook that a drama which he had 
formed with much study, and had been obliged to keep 
more than the nine years of Horace, should be revised 
and altered at the pleasure of an actor. Yet Garrick 
knew well, that without some alterations it would not 
be fit for the stage. A violent dispute having ensued 
between them, Gamck appUed to the Reverend Dr. 
Taylor to interpose. Johnson was at first very obstinate. 
Sir, (said he) the fellow wants me to make Mahomet 
run mad, that he may have an opportunity of tossing 
his hands and kicking liis heels." ' He was, however, 

finoUett, but Anne Vane, who was raistrees to Frederick, Princ* of 
Wales, and died in 1 736, not long before Johnson settled in London. 
Some account of this lady vias published, under the title at TUe 
Secret History of Vanella, 8»o. 1732. See also Vanella in tbe 
Straw. 4to„ 1732. In Mr. BoswellsTooB to the HeiaiDEs, (p.37. 
4th edit.) we &nd some observations respecting the tines in question ; 
" In Dr. Johnson's Vanity of HcMiB Wishes there U the 
foll«wia£ |Mmage : 

" The teeming mother ftnxious for her race, 
" Begs for each birth the fortune of a dee ; 
" Yet Vone," &c. 
" Lord Hailes told him, [Johnson] he was mistaken in the initances 
he had given of unfortunate fair ones, for neither Vane nor Sedley 
had a title to that description." — His lordship therefore thought, that 
the lines should rather have run thus : 

Yet Shore could tell 

And Valiere curs'd 

" Our friend (he added in a subsequent note, addreued to Mr. 
BoBwell on thin subject) chose Vane, who wa^ far from being well- 
locA'd, and Sedtey, who was so ugly that Charles II. said — him 
brother had her by way of penance." Maloke.] 

' Mahomet was in fact played by Mr. Barry, and Demetrius hf \ 
Mr. Garrick : but probably at this time the partx were not yet cast. 
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at last, with difficulty, prevailed on to comply with 
Garrick's wishes, so as to allow of some changes ; but 
still there were not enough. 

Dr. Adams was present the first night of the repre- 
sentation of Irene, and gave me the following account: 
** Before the curtain drew up, there were catcalls whist- 
ling, which alarmed Johnson's friends. The Profogue, 
which was written by himself in a manly strain, soothed 
the audience,® and the play went off tolerably, till it 
came to the conclusion, when Mrs. Pritchard, the He- 
roine of the piece, was to be strangled upon the stagey 
and was to speak two lines with the bow-string round 
her neck. The audience cried out ^Murder! Murder T^ 
She several times attempted to speak ; but in vain. At 
last she was obliged to go off the stage alive." This 
passage was afterwards struck out, and she was carried 
off to be put to death behind the scenes, as the play 
now has it. The Epilogue, as Johnson informed me^ 

< The expression used by Dr. Adams was ** soothed." I should 
rather think the audience was ained by the extraordinary spirit.aiid 
dignity of the following lines : 

'* Be this at least his praise, be this his pride, 
'* To force applause no modem arts are tried : 
" Should partial catcalls all his hopes confound, 
'* He bids no trumpet quell the fatal sound ; 
*' Should welcome sleep relieve the weary wit» 
** He rolls no thunders o*er the drowsy pit ; 
'* No snares to captivate the judgement spreads, 
" Nor bribes your eyes, to prejudice your heads. 
Unmov'd, though witlings sneer and rivals rail. 
Studious to please, yet not asham'd to fieul, 
'« He scorns the meek address, the suppliant strain, 
'' With merit needless, and without it vain ; 
** In Reason, Nature, Truth, he dares to trust; 
*' Ye fops be silent, and ye wits be just ! " 
* [This shews, how ready modem audiences are to condemn in a 
new play what they have frequently endured very quietly in an oM 
one. Rowe has made Moneses in Tamjulanb die by the bow-clriag^ 
without offence. Malohx.] 
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was written by Sir William Yonge. I know not how 
his play came to be thus graced by the pen of a person 
then so eminent in the political world. 

Notwithstanding all the support of such performers 
as Garrick, Bany, Mrs. Gibber, Mrs, Pritchard, and 
every advantage of dress and decoration, the tragedy 
of Irene did not please the publick.' fllr. Gai-rick's 

' [I know not wbnt Sir John Hawkins means by ihe cold reception 
oflRENi, [Sec nole, p. 169.] I wrs at the first represeninlion, 
and most of the subsequent. It wsa much applauded the first night, 
particularly the speech on to-morrow. It ran nine nights at least. 
It did not indeed become a stock-play, but there was not the least 
opposition during the representation, except the first night in the 
last act, where Irene was to be strangled ob the stage, which John 
could not bear, tliough a dramatick jioel may stab or slay by hun- 
dreds. The bow-string was not a Christian nor an ancient Greek or 
Ruman death. But this offence was removed after the first night, 
and Irene went off the stage to be strangled. — Many stories were 
circulated at the lime, of the authour's being observed at the repre- 
sentation to be dissatisfied with some of the speeches and conduct of 
the play, himself; and, like la Fontaine, expressing his disappro- 
bation aloud. BuBNBr.] 

[Mr, Murphy, in his Life of Johnson, p. 53, saj-s, " the amount 
of the three benefit nights for ihe tragedy of Irene, it is to be feared, 
were not very considerable, as the profit, that stimulating motive, 
never invited the authour to another dramatick altempl," 

On the word " profit," the lale Mr. Isaac Reed, in his copy of 
that Life, which I purchased at the sale of his library, has added a 
manuscript note, containing the following receipts on Johnson's three 
benefit nights : 

" 3d nights receipt rfl77 1 6 

6lh 106 * 

9lh 101 n 6 

38* 17 
" Charges of the House 169 

"Profit 195 17 

" He also received for the Copy 100 

■' In all 295 17 

VOL. I. M 
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seal carried it through for nine nights, so that the autbour ' 
had his three nights' pro6ts ; and from a receipt signed 
by him," now in the hands of Mr. James Dodsley, it 
appears that hb friend, Mr. Robert Dodsley, gave him 
one hundred pounds for the copy, with his usual re- 
servation of the right of one edition. 

Ireke, considered as a poem, is entitled to the praise J 
of superioiir excellence. Analysed into parts, it will! 
furnish a rich store of noble sentiments, fine imagery, 1 
and beautiful language ; but it is deficient in pathos, in 
that delicate power of touching the human feeUogs, 
which is the principal end of the drama.^ Indeed j 
Garrick has complained to me, that Johnson not only fl 
hud not the faculty of producing the impressions of" 
tragedy, but that he had not the sensibility to perceive 
them. His great friend Mr. Walmsley's prediction, 
that he would " turn out a fine tragedy writer," was, 
therefore, ill-founded. Johnson was wise enough to be 
convinced tliat he had not the talents necessaiy to write 
successfully for the stage, and never made another at- 
tempt in that species of composition. 

When asked how he felt upon the ill saccess of bb 

In a preceding page (52) Mr. Murphv says, " Ikehb was actei] at 
Dmiy-lane, on Monday, Feb. 6, and from that time, without inter- 
ruption, to Monday, February the 20th, being in all thirteen 
nights." 

On this Mr, Reed somewhat indignantly has written — " This is 
false. It WHS acted only nine nights, and never repeated afterwards. 
Mr. Murphy, in making the above calculation, includes both the 
Sundays and Lenl-days." 

The blunder, however, is that of the Monthly Reviewer, from 
whom Murphy took, without acknowledgment, the greater part of 
his EsBBV. M. R. vol. hxvii. p. 135. A, C. 

' Aaron Hill (Vol. II. p. S55,) in a letter to Mr. Mallet, gives the 
following Qccount of Irene after having Keen it. " I wis at the 
anomalous Mr. Johnson's benefit, and foond the play his proper re- 
prcsentiilive ; strong' sense ungmced liy sweetness or decorum-" 
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Ktragedy, he replied. " Like the Monument;" mean- 
g that he continued firm and unmoved as that column. 
And let it be remembered, as an admonition to the 
genus irritabile of diamatick writers, that this great 
man, instead of peevishly comjilaJning of the bad taste 
of the town, submitted to its decision without a mur- 
mur, lie hud, indeed, upon all occasions a great de- 
ference for the general opinion : " A man (said he) who 
writes a book, thinks himself wiser or wittier than the 
rest of mankind; he supposes that he can instruct of 
amuse them, and the publick to whom he appeals, 
must, after all, be the judges of his pretensions." 

On occasion of this play being brought upon the 
stage, Johnson Iiad a fancy that as a dramatick authour 
his dress should be more gay than what he ordinarily 
wore ; he therefore appeared behind the scenes, and 
even in one of the side-Iwxes, in a scai-let waistcoat, 
with rich gold lace, and a gold-lace hat. He humour- 
ously observed to Mr. Langton, " that when in that 
dress he could not treat people with the same ease as 
when in his usual plain clothes." Dress indeed, we 
^ must allow, has more effect even upon strong minds than 
I one should suppose, without having had the experience 
1 ,of it. His necessary attendance while his play was in 
^ rehearsal, and during its performance, brought him ac- 
quainted with many of the performers of both sexes, 
which produced a more favourable opinion of their pro- 
^sion than he had harshly expressed in his Life of 
Savage. With some of them he kept up an acrjuaint- 
I -Mice as long as he and they lived, and was ever ready to 
ihew them acts of kindness. He for a considerable 
I time used to frequent the Green-Room, and seemed to 
take delight in dissipating his gloom, by mixing in the 
sprightly cliit-chat of the motley circle then to be found 
there. Mr, David Hume related to me irom Sir. Gar- 
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rick, that Johnson at last denied himself this amuse- 
ment, from considerations of rigid virtue ; sajin^, 
"I'll come no more behind your scenes, David; for 
the silk stockings and white bosoms -of your actressM | 
excite my amorous propensities." 

In 1750 he came forth in the character for which he ', 
was eminently qualified, a majestick teacher of moral ' 
and religious wisdom. The vehicle which he chose was 
that of a periodical paper, which he knew had been, 
upon former occasions, employed with great success. 
The Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, were the last of 
the kind published in England, which had stood the 
(est of a long trial ; and such an interval had now elapsed 
since their publication, as made him justly think that, 
to many of his readei-s, this form of instruction would, 
in some degree, have the advantage of novelty. A 
few days before the first of his Essays came out, there 
started another competitor for fame in the same form, 
under the title of " The Tatler Revived," which I 
lielieve was " horn but to die." Johnson was, I think, J 
not very happy in the choice of his title, — " The I 
Rambler ;" which certainly is not suited to a series <rf ' 
■grave and moral discourses; which tlie Italians have 
literally, but ludicrously, translated by // Vagabotidot 
and which has been lately assumed as the denomination 
of a vehicle of licentious talcs, " The Rambler's Maga- 
zine." He gave Sir Joshua Reynolds the following a&- 
count of its getting this name; " What must be donf^ 
Sir, will be done. When I was to begin publishing that 
paper, I was at a loss how to name it. I sat down at 
night upon my bedside, and resolved that I would not 
go to sleep till I had fixed its title. The Rambler 
seemed the best that occurred, and I took it."^ 

that he wtu Rt Mr. Robert 
aevera! of his fnendri, coi»- 

the ])crioiiical jmijfr 



' 1 hate heard Dr. U'arton menli 
DodHley'H with the late Mr. Moore, 
litlerint: ^^ hut slimilil lie the name 
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AV'ith what devout and conscientious sentiments this 
paper was nndertaken, is evidenced by the following 
prayer, which he composed and offered up on the occa- ' 
sion : " Almighty God, tiie giver of all good things, 
without whose help all labour is ineffectual, and without , 
whose grace all wisdom is folly : grant, I heseech Thee, 
that in this undertaking thy Holy Spirit may not be 
withheld from me, but that I may promote thy glory.and 
the salvation of myself and others : grant this, O Lord, 
for tfie sake of thy Son, Jesus Christ. Amen."* 

Tlie first paper of the Rambler was published on 
Tuesday the *20th of March, 17*9-50: and its authour 
was enabled to continue it, without interruption, every 
Tuesday and Saturday, till Saturday the 1 7th of 
March,* 1752, on which day it closed. This is a 
strong confirmation of the truth of a remark of his, 
which I have had occasion to quote elsewhere,^ that 
" a man may write at any time, if he will set himself 
doggedly to it ;" for, notwithstanding his constitutional 
indolence, his depression of spirits, and his labour in 
carrying on his Dictionary, he answered the stated calls 

Moore had undertaken. Ganick proposed tlie Sallnd, which, by s 
curious coincidence, wa« afterwards applied to himself by Goldsmith : 
" Our Garrick's a snlUd, for in him we see 
" Oil, vinegar, augur, und saltness agree !" 
At last, the company having Beparaled. without any thing of which 
tliey approved having been oifered, Dodslcv himself thought of The 
World. 
' Prayera and Meditalionn, p. 9. 

> [This is a mistake, into which the authour was very pardonably 
led by the inaccuracy of the originol folio edition of (he Rambler, in 
1 which the concluding paper of that work is dated on " tiuturday, 
search 17." But Saturday was in fact \\it fourlecntk nf Match. 
I .This ciTGurastHnce, though it may at first appear of very little ira- 
jioriance, b yet u-orth notice ; for Mrs. Johnson died on the jovri- 
I teenth of March. Malone.] 

' Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit, p. 26. 
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of the press twice a week from the stores of his mind. 
during all that time ; having received no assistance, ex- 
cept four billets in No. 1 0, by Miss Mulso, now Mrs. 
Chapone ; No. 30, by Mrs. Catharine Talbot ; No. 97, 
by Mr. Samuel Richardson, whom he describes in an 
introductory note as " An authour who has enlarged 
the knowledge of human nature, and taught the pas^ 
sions to move at the command of virtue ;" and Num^ 
bars 44 and 100, by Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, 

Posterity will be astonished when they are told, upon ! 
the authority of Johnson himself, that many of these ' 
discourses, which we should suppose had been laboured 
with all the slow attention of literary leisure, were 
written in haste as the moment pressed, without even 
being read over by liim before they were printed. It i 
can be accounted for only in this way ; that by reading I 
and meditation, and a very close inspection of life, ho \ 
had accumulated a great fund of miscellaneous know- 
ledge, which, by a peculiar promptitude of mind, was 
ever ready at his call, and which he had constantly acr 
customed himself to clothe in the most apt and energe- 
tick expression. Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked him 
by what means he had attained his extraordinary accu- 
racy and flow of language. He told him, that he had 
early laid it down fis a fixed rule to do his best on every 
occasion, and in every company ; to impart whatever 
he knew in the most forcible language he could put it 
in: and that by constant practice, and never suffering 
any careless expressions to escape him, or attempting to 
deliver his thoughts without arranging them in tfae 
plearest manner, it became habitual to him.^ _ 

* [The role which Dr. Jolinson observed, is snnctioneil by the u* 1 
gorily of two great writers of anli(]uity: " Ne id quidem tiicetMlnv 
at, quod eidem Ciceroni placet, nullum noatniiD usquam ncgligvnr 
tem esse Eermonero : gukquid luquemnr, ubicunque, wit jitq ai^ 

tcillcet pOTlione per/cclum." Quinctil. x. 7- Malowk.] 
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Yet he was not altogether unprepared as a periodical 
writer ; for I have in my possession a small duodecimo 
volume, in which he has written, in the form of Mr. 
Locke's Common-Place Book, a variety of hints for 
essays on different subjects. He has marked upon the 
first blank leaf of it, " To the 138th page, collections 
for the Ramuler;" and in another place, " in fifty- 
two there were seventeen provided ; in 97 — 21 ; in 190 
— 25." At a subsequent period (probably after the 
work was finished) he added, " In all^ taken of pro- 
vided materials, 30." 

Sir John Hawkins, who is unlucky upon all occa- 
sions, tells us, that " this method of accumulating intel* 
ligence had been practised by Mr. Addison, and is hu- 
mourously described in one of the Spectators, wherein 
he feigns to have dropped his paper of notanda, consist- 
ing of a diverting medley of broken sentences and loose 
hints, which he tells us he had collected, and meant to 
make use of. Much of the same kind is Johnson's 
Adversaria,"' But the truth is, that there is no re- 
semblance at all between thein. Addison's note was a 
fiction, in which unconnected fragments of his lucubra- 
, tions were purposely jumbled together, in as odd a 
I manner as he could, in order to produce a laughable 
L ^ect. Whereas Johnson's abbreviations are all distinct, 
t<md appUcable to each subject of which the head is 
I mentioned. 

For instance, ttiere is the following specimen : 

Youth's Entry, <§-c. 
" Baxter's account of things in which he had changed 
I ^ui mind as he grew up. Voluminous.— No wonder. — 
If every man was to tell, or mark, on how many sub- 

4 Hawkini'v Life of Johnswi. |>. 268. 
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jects he has chanj^d, it would make vols, but the 
changes not always observed by man's self. — FiT)m 
pleasure to bus. \^husiness'] to quiet; from thoughtful- 
ness to reflect, to piety; from dissipation to domestic, 
by imperfect gradat. but the change is certain. Dial 
non progredi, progress, esse conspicimus. Look back, 
consider what was thought at some dist. [leriod. 

** Hope predom. in youth. Mind not willingiy in- 
dulges unpleasing thoughts. The world lies all ena- 
melled before him, as a distant prospect sun-gilt ;' — 
inequalities only found by coming to it. Love is to be 
I Cll joy — children excellent — Fame to be constant- 
caresses of the great — applauses of the learned — smiles 
I «f Beauty. 

" Fear of disgrace — Bashfulness — Finds things of 

I less importance. Miscarriages forgot like excellencies ; 

—if remembered, of no import. Danger of sinking 

I into negligence of reputation ; — lest the fear of dis- 

I grace destroy activity. 

" Confidence in himself. Long tract of life before 
l.llim' — No thought of sickness. — Emban'assment of af- 
I ftirs. — Distraction of family. Publick calamities. — No 
I Sense of the prevalence of bad habits. Negligent of 
) time — ready to undertake — careless to pursue — aU 
changed by time. 

" Confident of others — unsuspecting as unexperi> 
enced — imagining himself secure against neglect, never 
imagines they will venture to treat him ill. Ready to 
trust ; expecting to be trusted. Convinced by time of 
the selfishness, the meanness, the cowardice, the trea- 
chery of men. 

" Youth ambitious, as thinking honours easy to be 



I 



 "Ww most bcnutiful image "f the enchanting delusion of youllH I 
fill prmpect hon not been used in uny or Johnson's chbvs. 
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" Different kinds of praise pursued at different, pe- 
riods. Of the gay in youth, — dang, hurt, See. despised. 
" Of the fancy in manhood. Ambit. — stocks — bar- 
gains, — Of the wise and sober in old age — seriousness 
— formality — maxims, but general — only of the rich, 
otherwise age is happy — but at last every thing referred 
to riches — no having fame, honour, influence, without 
subjection to caprice. 
" Horace. 

" Hard it would be if men entered life with the same 
views with which they leave it, or left as they enter it 
— No hope— no undertaking — no regard to benevo- 
lence — no fear of disgrace, &c. 

" Youth to be taught the piety of age — age to retain 
the honour of youth." 

This, it will be observed, is the sketch of Number 196 
of the Kambler. I shall gratify my readers with another 
specimen : 
jK Confederacies dlfflcuU ; why. 

B " Seldom in war a match for single persons — nor in 
peace; therefore kings make themselves absolute. Con- 
federacies in learning — every great work the work of 
one. Bruy. Scholars' friendship like ladies. Scribe- 
bamus, &c. Mart.* The apple of discord — the laurel 
of discord — the poverty of criticism. Swift's opinion 
of the power of six geniuses united. That union scarce 
possible. His remarks just ; — man a social, not steady 
nature. Drawn to man by words, repelled by passions. 
Orb drawn by attraction, rep. [re/ic//e(/] by centrifugal. 
" Common danger unites by crushing other passions 
— but they return. Equality hinders compliance. Su- 
periority produces insolence and envy. Too much re- 
gard in each to private interest ; — too little. 



* [lib. XII. 96. 
rum." Maloms,} 



' In Tuccam xinulum omniu 



studio- 
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•' The mischiefs of private and exclusive societies. — 
The fitness of social attraction diffused through the 
whole. The mischiefs of too partial love of our country. 
Contraction of moral duties. — -'Ot ^iXoi, « fi^ot. 

" Every man moves upon his own center, and there- 
fore repels others from too near a contact, though he 
may comply with some general laws. 

" Of confederacy with superiors every one knows the 
inconvenience. With equals, no authority; — every 
man his own opinion — his own interest. 

" Man and wife hardly united ; — scarce ever with- 
out children. Computation, if two to one against two, 
how many against five? If confederacies were easy — 
useless ; — many oppresses many. — If possible only to 
some, dangerous. Principum amkitias." 

Here we see the embryo of Number 45 of the Ad- 
venturer ; and it is a confirmation of what I shall pre- 
sently have occasion to mention, that the papers in that 
collection marked T. were written by Johnson. 

This scanty preparation of materials will not, how- 
ever, mucli diminish our wonder at the extraordinary 
fertility of his mind ; for the proportion which they bear 
to the number of essays which he wrote, is very small ; 
and it is remarkable, that those for which he had made 
no preparation, are as rich and as highly finished, as 
those for which the hints were lying by him. It is also 
to be observed, that the papers formed from his hints 
arc worked up with such strength and elegance, that 
we almost lose sight of the hints, whicli become like 
" drops in the bucket." Indeed, in several instances, 
he has made a very slender use of them, so that many 
of them remain still unapplied." 



I 



' Sir John Hawkins lias selected from this liute collection of na- 
tcriaU, wlial tic cults the " Rudiments o( two of the papcra of the 
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As the Rambler was entirely the work of one man, 
there was, of course, such a uniformity in its texture, 
as very much to exclude the charm of variety ; and 
the grave and often solemn cast of thinking, which dia- 
tinguisltcd it from other periodical papers, made it, for 
some time, not generally liked. So slowly did this ex- 
cellent work, of which twelve editions have now issued 
from the press, gain upon the world at large, that even 
in the closing numbei' the authour says, " I have never 
been much a favourite of the publick," * 

Rnmbler." But he lias not been able to read the manuscript dls- 
linctly. ThuK he writes, p. 266, " Sailor's fale any mansion ; " 
whcrens llie original in " Sailor's life my aversion." He has also 
transcribed the unappropriated hints on Writers for bread, in which 
he decyphers these notable poxsageB, one in Latin, Jatiii nonjamte, ' 
instead of Ja mi aon/amtr ; Johnson having in his mind whatThua- 
nu3 flays of the learned German antiquary and linguist, Xylander, 
who. he tells us, lived in such poverty, that he was supposed^mi 
nonfitma Kribert ; and another in French, Degcnti dt fate et af- 
fame rCargtnt, instead of Dcgoul6 defame (an old word for renommc) 
et affamS if argent. The manuscript being written in an exceedingly 
small hand, is indeed very hard to read ; but it would have been bet- 
ter to have left blanks than to write nonsense. 

3 [The Ramblers certainly were little noticed at first. Smart, the 
poet, first mentioned them to me as excellent papers, before I had 
heard any one eUe flpeak of them. When I went into Norfojk, in 
the autumn of 1751, I found but one person, (the Rev. Mr. Squires, 
a man of learning, and a general purchaser of new books,) who 
knew any thing of them. But he hod been misinformed concern- 
ing the true authour, for he had been told they were written by a 
Mr. Johnton of Canterbury, the son of a clergyman who hod had 
a controversy with Bentley : and who had changed the readings of 
the old ballad entitled Horton Fa/gale, in Bentley's bold style, 
(meo periculo) till not a single word of the original song was left. 
Before 1 left Norfolk in the year J 760, the Ramblers were in high 
favour among persons of learning and good taste. Others there were, 
devoid of both, who said that the hard words in the Rambler were 
used by the authour to render his Dictionary indispensably 
necessary. Burmey.] 

CIt may not be improper to correct ii slight errourln Ihc preceding 
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Yet, very aooTi after its commencement, there were' 
who felt and acknowledged its uncommon excellence. 
 Verses in its praise appeared in the newspapers ; and 
I the editor of the Gentleman's Magazine mentions, in 
I October, his having received several letters to the same 
I -purpose from the learned. " The Student, or Oxford and 
k'jCambridge Miscellany," in wJiich Mr. Bonnel Thornton 
1 trad Mr, Colman "^ were the principal writers, describes 
) it as " a work that exceeds any thing of the kind ever pub- 
i lished in this kingdom, some of the spectators excepted, 
I —if indeed they may be excepted." And afterwards, 
* May the publick favours crown his merits, and may 
p Jiot the English, under the auspicious reign of George 
iHhe Second, neglect a man, who, had he lived in the 
P'first centur)', would have been one of the greatest fa. 
r Tourites of Augustus." This flattery of the monarch 
i 00 effect. It is too well known, that the second 
!orge never was an Augustus to learning or genius. 

note, though it does not at all alTect the principal object of Dr. Bur- 
ney's remark. The clergyman above nlliided to, was Mr. Richard 
Jahnson, Schoolmaster at Nottingham, who in 1717 published aa 
octavo volume in Latin, against Bentley's edition of Horace, eoli- 
tled Aeist*rchus Anti-Bentlemnub. In the middle of iha 
Laiin work (as Mr. Bindley observes to me), he has introduced four 
pages of English criticism, in which he ludicrously corrects, in Bent- 
ley's manner, one stanza, not of the ballad the hero of which lived 
in Norton Falgaie, but of a ballad celebrating the achievements of 
Tom Bostock; who in a sen- fight performed prodigies of valour. 
The stanza, on which this ingenious writer has exercised his wit, U 
as follows ; 

" Then old Tom Bostock he fell to the work, 

" He pray'd like a Christian, but fought like a Turk, 

" And cut 'cm off all in a jerk, 

" Which nobody can deny," 6ie. Mawine.] 

' 3 [1 doubt if Colman wrote in this work. Smart was the pr l acipll 
contributor, and T. Warton a very considerable one. A. C] 
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Johnson told me, with an amiable fondness, a little 
pleasing circumstance relative to this work. Mrs. 
Johnson, in whose judgement and taste he had great 
confidence, said to him, after a few numbers of the 
Rambler had come out, " I thought very well of you 
lit'fore ; but I did not imagine you could have written 
any thing equal to this." Distant praise, from what- 
ever quarter, is not so delightful as that of a wife 
whom a man loves and esteems. Her approbation may 
be said to " come home to his bosom; " and being so 
near, its effect is most sensible and permanent. 

Mr. James Eiphinston, who has since published va- 
rious works, and who was ever esteemed by Johnson 
as a worthy man, happened to be in Scotland while the 
Rambler was coming out in single papers at London. 
W^ith a laudable zeal at once for the improvement of his 
countrymen, and the reputation of his friend, he sug- 
gested and took the charge of an edition of those 
Essays at Hdiuburgli, which followed progressively the 
London publication.' 

The following letter written at this time, tliough not 
dated, will show how nmcli pleased Johnson was with 
this publication, and what kindness and regard he had 
for Mr. Eiphinston. 



• It was executed in the printing-office of Sands, Murrny, and 
Cochran, with uncommon elegance, upon writing paper, of a duode- 
cimo size, and with the greatest correctness: and Mr. Eiphinston 
enriched it with translations or the motios. When completed, it 
made eight handsome volume:*. It i% unquestionably, (lie most ac- 
curate and beautiful edition of this work ; and there being but a 
Mnall impression, it is now become scarce, and sells at a ver}' high 

[With respect to the correctness of this edition, the authour 
probably drrived his information from someother person, and appears 
W ha»e been misinformed ; for it was not accurately printed, aa wc 
learn fromMr. A. Clwilmera. J. Boswti-r.] 
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' TO MR. JAMES ELPHINSTON. 



** DEAR SIR, l\o 

" I CANNOT but confess the failures of my con 
pondence, but hope the same regard which you expre 
for me on every other occasion, will incline you to for 
give me. I am often, very often, ill ; and, when 1 
well, am obliged to work : and, indeed, have nevei 
much used myself to punctuality. You are, howeverJ 
not to make unkind inferences, when I forbear to rejdyl 
to your kindness ; for be assured, I never receive a let-l 
ter from you without great pleasure, and a very wan 
sense of your generosity and friendship, which 
heartily blame myself for not cultivating with 
care. In this, as in many other cases, I go wrong, i 
opposition to conviction ; for I think scarce any tempo*] 
ral good equally to be desired with tlie regard and f»* 
miliarity of worthy men. I hope we shall be some time ^ 
nearer to each other, and have a more ready way of 
pouring out our hearts. 

" I am glad that you still find encouragement to pro* 
ceed in your publication, and shall beg the favour of 
alx more volumes to add to my former six, when you 
can with any convenience, send tiiem me. Please to 
present a set in my name, to Mr, Ruddiman,* of whom, 
I hear, that his learning is not his highest excellence. 
I have transcribed the mottos, and returned them, I 
liope not too late, of which I think many very hapjiily 

 Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, ihc learned grBrnmajian of Scoiliuid, 
well known for his various excellent vrarks, and for his accunite edi- 
tions of several autliourx. He was also a man ofamost worthy private 

"\s zeal for the lloyal House of Stuart did not p 
him leu eitimalile in Ur, Johns 
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' performed. Mr. Cave has put the last in the magazine * 
in which I think he did well. I beg of you to write 
soon, and to write often, and to write iong letters, 
which I hope in time to repay you ; but you must be a 
patient creditor. I liave, however, this of gratitude, 
that I think of you with regard, when I do not, per- 
haps, give the proofs which I ought, of being. Sir, 
** Your most obliged and 
" Most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

K This year he wrote to the same gentleman another 
■*"*ter upon a mournful occasion. 

•' TO MR. JAMES EI.PniNSTON. 
'DEAR SIR, " September 25, 1750. 

*' You have, as I find by every kind of evidence, 
■'lost an excellent mother; and I hope you will not 
I think me incapable of partaking of your grief. I have 
La mother, now eigbty-two years of age, whom, there- 
Libre, I must soon lose, unless it please God that she 
ft ihoutd rather mourn for me. I read the letter3 in 
I which you relate your mother's death to Mrs. Strahao, 
Land tliink I do myself honour, when I tell you that I read 
I them with tears ; but tears are neither to you nor to me 
\ «f any farther use, when once the tribute of nature 
I has been paid. The business of life summons us away 
I from useless grief, and calls us to the exercise of those 
\ virtues of which we are limenting our deprivation. The 

•[If the Magazine here referred to be that for October, J 752, 
I (See Gevt. Mag. vol. 22, p. 468,) then this letter belongs to a later 
period. If it rclBles to the Magazine for Sept. 1750, tSec Gsnti 
I Mac. ml. 20. p. 406.) then it may be ascribed to the month of Oc- 
tober in that year, and shoulil have followed the subsequeal letter. 
Malomr.] 
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greatest benefit wliich one friend can confer upon an-- 
other, is to guard, and excite, and elevate, lib virtues. 
This your mother will still perform, if you diligentlv 
preserve the memory of her life, and of her death : a 
life, so far as I can learn, useful, wise, and innocent ; 
and a death resigned, peaceful, and holy. I cannot 
forbear to mention, that neither reason nor revelation 
denies you to hope, that you may increase her hapjtt- 
uess by obeying her precepts ; and that she may, in 
her present state, look with pleasure upon every act of 
virtue to which her instructions or example have con- 
tributed. Whether this be more than a pleasing dream, 
or a just opinion of separate spirits, is, indeed, of na 
great importance to us, when we consider ourselves as 
acting under the eye of God ; yet, surely, there is 
something pleasing in the belief, that our separation 
from those wliom we love is merely corporeal ; and it 
may be a great incitement to virtuous friendship, if it 
can be made probable, that that union that has received 
the divine approbation shall continue to eternity. 

" There is one expedient by which you may, in some 
degree, continue her presence. If you write down 
minutely what you remember of her from your earliest 
years, you will read it with great pleasure, and receive 
from it many hints of soothing recollection, when time 
shall remove her yet farther from you, and your grief 
shall be matured to veneration. To tliis, however 
painful for the present, I cannot but advise you, as to 
a source of comfort and satisfaction in the time to 
come ; for all comfort and all satisfaction is sincerely 
wished you by, dear Sir, 

" Your most obliged, most obedient. 

*' And most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



( 
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The Rambler has increased in fame as in age. Soon 

after its first folio edition was concluded, it was pub- 

' lished in six duodecimo volumes;^ and its authour 

I Bred to see ten numerous editions of it in London, be- 

I nde those of Ireland and Scotland. 

1 profess myself to liave ever entertained a profound 
veneration for the astonishing force and vivacity of 
' Diind, H'hich the Kambler exhibits. That Johnson had 
penetration enough to see, and seeing would not dis- 
guise the general misery of man in this state of being, 
may have given rise to the superficial notion of his 
being loo stern a philosopher. But men of reflection 
nill be sensible that he has given a true representation 
of human existence, and that he has, at the same 
time, with a generous benevolence displayed every con- 
solation which our state affords us; not only those , 
arising from the hopes of futurity, but such as may be 
attained in the immediate progress through life. He 
has not depressed the soul to despondency and indif- 
^B ference. He has every where inculcated study, labour, 
^H and exertion. NaVi he has shewn in a very odious 
^Blight, a man, whose practice is to go about darkening 
^B the views of others, by perpetual complaints of evil, 
^Btnd awakening those considerations of danger and dis- 

^^^B. I [This ia not t]uite accurate. In the Gent. Mag. for Nov. 1751, 
^^Hirtiile the n'ork was yet procfreding, is an advertisement, announcing' 
^B i\iMj'our volumes of the RUmbler tvould speedily be puMwhed ; and 
it is believed that they were published in the next month. The fii^h 
and sixth volumes, niih tables of contents and translations of the 
mollos, were published in July 1752, by Payne, (the original pub- 
lisher,) three months after the close of the work. 

When the Itambler was collected into volumes, Johnson revised 

Bd corrected it throughout. Mr. Boswcll was not aware of this cir- 

ItBinstance, which ha.i lately been discovered iind accurniely slated 

T-ty Mr. Alexander Chalmere in a new edition of these and various 

l-olhcr periodical Essays, under the title of "the British EssayisU." 

TOL. I, N 
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tress, whicJi are, for the most part, lulled into a quiet 
oblivion. Tliis lie has done very strongly in liis cha- 
racter of Suspirius,^ from which Goldsmith took that 
of Croaker, in his comedy of " The Gkx)d-natured 
Man," as Johnson told me he acknowledged to him* 
and which is, indeed, very obvious. 

To point out the numerous subjects which the Ram- 
bler treats, with a dignity aod perspicuity which are 
thei-e united in a manner which we shall in vain look 
for any where else, would take up too large a portion 
of my book, and would, I trust, be superfluous, consU 
llering how universally those volumes are now dissemi- 
nated. Even the most condensed and brilliant 
sentences which they contain, and which have very 
properly been selected under the name of '• Beau* 
TIES," ^ are of considerable bulk. But I may 
shortly observe, that the Rambler furnishes such 
an assemblage of discourses on practical religion and 
moral duty, of critical investigations, and allegorical 
and oriental tales, that no mind can be thought very 
deficient that has, by constant study and ^meditation, 
assimilated to itself all that may be found there. No. 7> 
written in Fassion^week on abstraction and self-ex- 
amination, and No. 110, on penitence and the placa- 
bility of the Divine Nature, cannot be too often read. 
No. 54, on the effect which the death of a friend should 
Lave upon us, though rather too dispiriting, may be 
oocaeionally very medicinal to the mind. Every one 

• No. £5. 

9 Dr. Johnson waa.gntifiedbyiecing this MlMtioB. widwroteW 
Mr. Keonley, bookseller, in Fleet-street, tlie rollovring note : 

" Mr. Johnun eenda compUments tu Mr. Keanley, ud begs th* 
fiiTOiir«r seeing him BH soon as h« cnn. Mr. Kearelcy is d«««l » 
being with him the laal edilkn a( what he has lionouTcd with Ik* J 

■UWttf fiKUTTlXt. 

" May 20, 1782." 
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must suppose the writer to have lieeii deeply impressed 
by a real scene ; but he told me that was not the case ; 
which shews how well his fancy could conduct him to the 
" house of mouiTiing." Some of these more solemn 
papers, I doubt rot, particularly attracted the notice of 
Dr. Young, the authour of " The Night Thoughts," 
of whom my estimation is such, as to reckon his applause 
an honour even to Johnson. I have seen sonic volumes 
of Dr. Young's copy of the Rambler, in which he has 
marked the passages which he thought particularly ex- 
cellent, by folding down a corner of the page ; and 
such as he rated in a super-eminent degree are marked 
by double folds. I am sorry tliat some of the volumes 
ore lost. Johnson was pleased when told of the mi- 
nute attention with which Young had signified his ap- 
probation of his Essays. 

I will venture to say, that in no writings whatever ] 
can be found more burk and steel for the mind, if I ; 
may use the expression ; more that can brace and invi- 
gorate every manly and noble sentiment. No. 33, 
patience, even under extreme misciy, is wonderfuHy I 
lofty, and as much above the rant of stoicism, as the' J 
Sun of Revelation is brighter than the twilight of Pa- 1 
Ifsn philosophy. I never read the following sentence 
"without feeling my frame thrill : " I think there is some 
' reason for questioning whether the !>ody and mind are j 
not so proportioned, that the one can bear all which'i 
can be inflicted on the other; whether virtue cannot ' 
«tand its ground as long as life, and whether a soul welL I 
principled will not be sooner separated than subdued." 

Though instruction be the predominant purpose ef~ I 
the Rambler, yet it is enlivened with a considerable pop- I 
■tion of amusement. Nothing can bo more crroneow I 
than the notion which some persons have entertained, 
that JohoBon was thea a. retired authouE, ignorant of J 
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the world; and, of consequence, that he wrote only 
from his imagination, when he described cliaracters and 
Planners, He said to me, that before he wrote that 
work, he had been " running about tlie world," as he 
expressed it, more than almost any body ; and I have 
heard him relate, with much satisfaction, that several 
I of the characters in the Rambler were drawn so natu- 
rally, that when it first circulated in numbei-s, a club in 
.one of the towns in Essex imagined themselves to be 
, jeverally exhibited in it, and were much incensed against 
, person who, they suspected, had thus made them 
objects of publick notice ; nor were they quieted till au- 
I .thentick assurance was given them, that the Rambler 
was written by a person «'lio had never heard of any 
I ijne of them. Some of the characters are believed to 
have been actually drawn from the life, particularly 
L -that of Prospero from Garrick,' who never entirely for- 
ive its pointed satire. For instances of fertility of 
E Jancy, and accurate description of real life, I appeal to 
J ;No. 19, a man who wanders from one profession to an- 
I other, with most plausible reasons for every change : 
I -No. 34, female fastidiousness and timorous refinement : 
i No. 82, a Virtuoso who has collected curiosities : No. 88, 
J petty modes of entertaining a company, and conciliating 
IJundness; No. 182, fortune-hunting : No. 194^195,a 
1 -tutor's account of the follies of his pupil : No. 197 — 198, 
^ legacy-hunting: He has given a specimen of his nice 
observation of the mere external appearances of life, in 

' [That of Gblidus in No. 24. from Professor Colson, (see p. 72 
of this vol.) and timt of Euphues in the snme paper, which, with 
many otlien, was doubtless ilmwn from the life. EurBOBB, I once 
thought, might hnve been intended to represent either Lord Chea* 
terfield or Soame Jenyn^ : but Mr. Bindley, with more probability, 
thinks that George Bubb Dodinglon, who was remarkable for iba 
homeliness of his person, and the finery of his dress, was the penov 
It under that character. Malore.] 
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the following passage in No. 179, against affectation, 
that frequent and most disgusting quality : " He that 
stands to contemplate the crowds that fill the streets irf 
a populous city, will see many passengers, whose air 
and motions it will be difficult to behold without con- 
tempt and laughter : but if he examine what are the 
appearances that thus powerfully excite his risibility, he 
will find among them neither poverty nor disease, nor 
any invohmtary or painful defect. The disposition to 
derision and insult, is awakened by the softness of fop- 
pery, the swell of insolence, the liveliness of levity, or 
the solemnity of grandeur; by the sprightly trip, the 
stately walk, the formal strut, and the lofty mien ; by 
gestures intended to catch the eye, and by looks elabo- 
rately formed as evidences of importance." 

Every page of the Rambler shews a mind teeming 
with classical allusion and poetical imagery : illustra- 
tions from other writers are, upon all occasions, so 
ready, and mingle so easily, in his periods, that the 
whole appears of one uniform vivid texture. 

The style of this work has been censured by some 
shallow criticks as involved and turgid, and alrounding 
with antiquated and hard words. So ill-founded is the 
first part of this objection, that I will challenge all who 
may honour this book with a perusal, to point out any 
English writer whose language conveys his meaning with 
equal force and perspicuity. It must, indeed, be allowed, 
that the structure of his sentences is expanded, and 
often has somewhat of the inversion of Latin ; and that 
he delighted to express familiar thoughts in philo- 
sophical language ; being in this the reverse of Socrates, 
who, it is said, reduced philosophy to the simplicity of 
common life. But let us attend to what he himself 
says in his concluding paper: " When common words 
were less pleasing to the ear^ or legs distinct in tbek 
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signification, I have familiarised the terms of philosophj, 

by applying tbem to popular ideas."' And, as to the 
itecDod part of this objection , uixin a late careful reri* 
sion of the work, I can nith confidence say, that it is 
amazing how few of those words, for which it has been 
UDJostly characterised, are actually to be found in it; 
I am sure not the proportion of one to each paper. 
This idle charge has I^en echoed from one babbler to 
another, who have confounded Johnson's Essays witii 
Johnson's Dictionary ; and because he thought it right 
in a Lexicon of our language to collect many worda 
which had fallen into disuse, but were supported by 
great authorities, it has been imagined that all of these 
bave been interwoven into his own compositions. That 
some of them have been adopted by him unnecessarily, 
may, perhaps, be allowed ; but, in general they are evi- 
dently an advantage, for without them his stately ideas 
would be confined and cramped. " He that thinks 
with moi-e extent than another, will want words of 
a larger meaning."' He once told mc, that he had 
formed his style upon that of Sir William Temple, and 
Upon Chambers's Proposal for his Dictionary.* He cer- 
tainly was mistaken ; or if he imagined at first that he 
was imitating Temple, he was very unsuccessful;* for 

' Vet hJi style did nnt csca|ie the harmless shalU of pleuiint hu- 
tsour; for the ingenious Bonnell Thornton published a mock Ranbler 
in lh<* Druiy-lane Journal. 

> Idler. No. TO. 

• [Tlie Pnper here alluded lo. wm, 1 believe, Chacnben'a Proposal 
forn secon'lnnd improved edition of his Diclionury, which, 1 ihink. 
appenrcd in 1738. This pro|KMal was probably in circulatioa in 1737, 
when John.son fint came to Loodon. Malone.] 

i [The aulhuur appeara to mc to have miaunderttOQi) Johnson ia 
this instance. He did not, I conceive, meiin lo nay, that, when he 
first began lo write, he made Sir William Temple his model, with a 
view to form a »lylc that should rettemble his in all its pnrts ; but 
thn he (brined hi* style un timt gf Temple and otbcn j bj Uking 
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nothing can be more unlike than the simplicity of 
Temple, and the richness of Johnson, Their styles 
differ as plain cloth and brocade. Temple, indeed, 
seems equally erroneous in supposing that he himself 
had formed his style upon Sandys's View of the state 
of Religion in the \^''estem ports of the World. 

The style of Johnson was, undoubtedly, much formed 
upon that of the great writers in the last century. 
Hooker, Bacon, Sanderson, Hakewell, and otfiers ; those 
"Giants," as they were well characterised by a great 
Personage, whose authority, were I to name him, 
would stamp a reverence on the opinion. 

We may, with the utmost propriety, apply to his 
learned style that passage of Horace, a part of which he 
has taken as the motto to bis Dictionary ; 

" Cum lalivlii aaimum trniorii lumel himetli ; 

" Audtbil quiecumquv parin tpUttdorU habthwnl 

" Et tine fondrre trunt, cC honarc indignafercntur, 

" Verba movrre luco, i/yamvii invila receilant, 

" El vtrtenlur iidhuc intra penrlratia yc»t/B. 

" Oticurala dh pojiulo ioaut erurt, alqut 

" Prqftrtt in lucrm tpttioia vocahula rerum, 

" QucB priicis nicmorata Catoniinu atqut Celkcgit, 

" Nunc titia in/oTtiiis pranit et drscrta veluslai : 

" Adtcitctt nova, qu<p genilor produirri 

" Veketnrtm, el liquidut, puioquc ihnilUmut 

" f^Hdel opes LiKiainque henbtt div:tc liagad." '• 

To so great a master of thinking, to one of such vast 
arid various knowledge as Johnson, might have been 
allowed a liberal indulgence of that licence which 
Horace claims in another place : 



from each tliose charncteristk excellencies wliich were most worthy 
of iffiilation. — See this matter further explained in rol. iii. under 
April 9, 1778 ; where, in a conversation Ht Sir Joshua neynolds-s, 
Johnaon himself mentions the purlicularimprovemenls which Tempi* 
nwle In the English style. These, doubtless, were the objects of 
hu imitiitton, so far as that writer was his model. Malomk,] 
* Homt. Epist. Lib. li. Ep'wt. ii. 
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" Si forte necetie at 

" Indicia tnonslrare recealiliiu ahdita rcrum, 
" Fingere cinctutis non ciaudila Cclhegis 
" Contingft, daliiturque licev.lia mimpla jivdcnter: 
" Et nova ^ctaque nuprr habebunl ^erbafidtm, si 
" Grxcojbnte cadant, parci detorla. Quid aulem 
" Carcilio Plaulogue dahit Romauut, ademplum 
" Virgilio yarioquc f Ego cur, acqitinre pauca 
" Si possum, invidtor; cum lingua Caloiiis tl Enni 
" Sermojicm ;:alriitm ditoveri/, el n<iva rervm 
" Nomina protulcril t Jjcuit, semperqve licebit 
" Signalum precicnlc notd produccre nomtn." ' 

Yet Johnson assured me, that he had not taken ui>on 
him to add more than four or tive words to the English 
language, of his own formation ; and he was very much 
offended at the general licence Ly no means " modestly 
taken " in his time, not only to coin new words, but to 
use many words in senses quite different from their esta- 
blished meaning, and those frequently very fantastical. 

Sir Thomas Brown, whose Life .Fohnson wrote, was 
remarkahly fond of Anglo-Latin diction; and to his ex- 
ample we are to ascribe Johnson's sometimes indulging 
himself in this kind of phraseology,* Johnson's com- 
prehension of mind was the mould for his language. 
Had his conceptions been narrower, his expression 
would have been easier. His sentences have a dignified 
march; and, it is certain, that his example has given 3 
general elevation to the language of his countrj', for 
many of ouj- best writers have approached very near to 
him ; and, from the influence which he has had upon 
our composition, scarcely any thing is written now (hat 

' Horat. De Arle Poelica. 

 The observation ai his having imitated Sir Thomas Brown has 
been made by manv people; nnd laiuly it has been insiiiteil on, and 
illuslralcd by a variety of quotations from Brawn, in one of the po- 
pular Essays written by the Rei-. Mr. Knox, master of TunbriJge- 
achool, whom 1 have act down in my liit of those who have »ome- 
limei not unaucces^futly iinilntcd Dr. Johnson's style. 
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is not better exjiressed than was usual before he ap- 
peared to lead the national taste. 

This circumstance, tlie truth of which must strike 
every critical reader, has lieen so happily enforced by 
Mr. Courtenay, in his " Moral and Literary Character 
of Dr. Johnson," that I cannot prevail on myself to 
withhold it, notwithstanding his, perhaps, too great par- 
tiality for one of his friends ; 

" By nnlures gifts ordain'd mankind to rule, 
" He, lilfc a Utian, form'd his brilliant school ; 
" And Liught congenial spirits to excel, 
" While frum his lips imjireiisive wisdom fell. 

I " Our bonsted Goldsmith fell the sovereign s^vay ; 

I I " From him deriv'd the sweet, yet nervous lay. 

" To Fame's proud cliff he bade our Riiliaellc rise ; 

" Hence Kevnolds' pen with Reynolds' pencil vies. 

" With Johnson'H flame melodious Burnet glows, 

" While the grand strain in smoother cadence flows. 

" And you. Malone, to critick learning dear, 

" Correct and elegant, refin'd though clear,  

" By studying him, acquir'd that cla.ssick taste, 

" Which high in Shakespeare's fane thy statue plac'd. 

" Near Johnson Steeveks stands, on sceniek ground, 

" Acute, laboriouK, fertile, and profound. 

" Ingenious Hawkesworth to this school we owe; 

" And scarce the pupil from the tutor knoif. 

" Here early parts nccoinplish'd Jones sublimes, 

" And science blends with Asia's lofty rhymes : 

" Harmonious Johrs ! who in his splendid strains 

" Sings Camdeo'B sports, on Agm'.s flowery plains, 

" In Hindu fictions, while we fondlv trace 

" Love and the Muses, deck'd with Attick grace. 

" Amid these names can Doswell l>e forgot, 

" .Scarce by North Britons now eMcem'd a Scot ; " ' 



» The following observation in Mr, Boswell's Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides may sufficiently account for that Gentleman's being 
" now Morcely esteemed a Scot," by many of his countrymen ; " If 
he [Dr. Johnson] was particularly prejudiced against the Scots, it 
was because they were more in his way; because he thought their 
sii(»cu in £i)gland rather exceeded the due jiruportiun of their real 
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" Who to the sage devoted from his youth, 

'* Imbib'd from him the sucred love of truth ; 

" The keen research, the exercise of mind, 

" And thai best art, the art to know mankind.— 

" Nor was his energy confin'd alone 

" To friends around his philosophick throne i 

" Its ir\ftucnce inide iiiivrot'd our tetler'd iile, 

" And lucid vigour mark'd the general slyU : 

" As Nile's proud waves, swoln from their oozy bed, 

" First o'er the neighbouring meads majestick spread ; 

" Till gathering force, they more and more expand, 

" And with new virtue fertilise the land." 

Johuson's language, however, must be allowed to be 
too masciiliue for the delicate gentleness of female writ- 
ing. His ladies, therefore, seem strangely formal, even 
to ridicule; and are well denominated by the names 
which he has given them, as Misella, Zozima, Prope- 
rantia, Rhodoclia. 

It has of late been the fashion to compare the style 
of Addison and Johnson, and to depreciate, I think, 
very unjustly, the style of Addison as nerveless and 
feeble, because it has not the strength and energy of 
that of Johnson. 'I'hcir prose may be balanced like the 
poetry of Dryden and Pope. Both are excellent, though 
in different ways. Addison writes with the ease of a gen- 
tleman. His readers fancy that a wise and accomplished 
companion is talking to them ; so that he insinuates 
his sentiments and taste into their minds by an imper- 
ceptible influence. Johnson writes like a teacher. He 
dictates to his readers as if from an academical choir. 
They attend with awe and admiration ; and his pre- 



aeril ; and because he could not but see in them Ihot nationality 
which, I believe, no liberal-minded Scotchman will deny." Mr. 
Boswell, indeed, is so free from national prejudice*, that he mi^t 
with equal propriety have been described as — 

" Scarce by Soul/i Britons now est«em'd a Scot." 

Covithmt* 
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cepts are impressed upon them by his commanding elo- 
quence. Addison's style, like a light wine, pleases 
every body from the first. Johnson's, like a liquor of 
more body, seems too strong at first, but, by degrees, is 
highly relished; and such is the melody of his periods, 
so much do they captivate the ear, and seize upon the 
attention, that there is scarcely any writer, however 
inconsiderable, who does not aim, in some degree, at the 
same species of excellence. But let us not ungratefully 
undervalue that l>eautiful style, which has pleasingly 
conveyed to us much instruction and entertainment. 
Though comparatively weak, opposed to Johnson's 

L Herculean vigour, let ub not call it positively feeble. 

• Let us remember the character of his style, as given by 
Johnson himself: " What he attempted, he performed; 
he is never Jecble, and he did not wish to be energe- 
tic; he is never rapid, and he never stagnates. His 
sentences have neither studied amphtude, nor afiected 
brevity; his periods, though not diligently rounded, arc 

. voluble and easy.' Whoever wishes to attain an English 

' [When Johnson shewed me a proof-sheet of the chamcter of 
I Addison, in which he so highly extols his style, [ could not help ob- 
l.wrving, that it had not been his own model, >s no two styles could 
ft.tfffer more from each other-—" Sir. Addison hud his style, and I 
I Ittve nine." — When 1 ventured to aak him, whether the diflerence 
consist in this, that Addison's style was full of idioms, collo- 
I qnial phraies, and proverbs; and his own more striclly grammatical^ 
I anil free from such phraseology .ind modes of speecli os can never be 
1 Utrrally translated or understood by foreigners ; he allowed the diBr 
'mi^aIio^ to be just. — Let any one who doubts it, try to translate 
! of Addison's Spectators into Latin, French, or Italian ; and 
llkough so easy, familiar, and elegant, to an Englishman, as to give 
I Dm intellect no trouble ; yet he would find the transfusion into an- 
f MIkt language extremely difiicolt, if not impossible. But a Rambler. 
Mventurer, or Idler, of Johnson, would fall into anyclassical or Eu- 
ropean language, as easily as if it had been originally conceived in iL 




style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not os< 
tcntatious, must give his days and nights to the volumes 
of Addison."'' 

Though the Rambler was not concluded till the year 
1752, I shall under this year, say all that I have to ob- 
serve upon it. Some of the translations of the niottos 
by himself, are admirably done. He acknowledges to 
have received " elegant translations" of many of them 
from Mr. James Elphinston ; and some are very hapjiily 
translated by a Mr. F. Lewis, of whom 1 never heard 
more, except that .Tohnson thus described him to Mr. 
Malone ; " Sir, he lived in London, and hung loose 
upon society."^ The concluding paper of his Rambler 
is at once dignified and jiathetick. I cannot, however, 
but wish that he had not ended it with an unnecessary 
Greek verse, translated * also inlo an English couplet 
It is too much like the conceit of those dramatick poets, 
who used to conclude each act with a rhyme ; and the 
expression in the first line ol' his couplet, " Celestial 
potters" though jiroper in Pagan poetry, is ill suited 
to Christianity, with " a conformity" to which he con- 

 I shall pnib.tbly, in nnolher work, maintain the merit of Addi- 
»oirs [joetry. which has been very unjustly depreeialed. 

» [In the Genllemnns Mugsiziiie, for Oclober 1752, p. 468, he is 
styled  the Rev. Francis Lewis, of Chiswick." The hitc Lord Ma- 
cartney, while he resided at Chiswick, nt my request, made 
inquiry concerning him at that place, but no intelligence was ob- 

The translations of the mottos supplied by Mr. E I phinstone, appear- 
ed fir&t in the Edinburgh (edition of the Rambler, and 
stances were revised and improved, probably by Johnson, before they 
e inserted in the London octavo edition. The iraoslations of the 
mottos affixed to the first thirty numbers of the Rambler, were pub- 
lished, from the Edinburgh edition, in the Uentleman's Magaiincfor 
Seiitember 1750. before the work was collected into voluma. Mit> 
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soles himself. How much better would it have been, 
to have ended with the prose sentence " I shall never 
envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any- 
other cause, if I can be numbered among the writers 
who have given ardour to virtue, and confidence to 
truth," 

His friend Dr. Birch, being now engaged in prepar- 
ing an edition of Ralegh's smaller pieces, Dr. Johnson 
wrote the following letter to that gentleman : 



" TO DH. BIRCH. 

" sin, Gough Square. Muy 12. 1750. 

" Knowing that you are now preparing to favour 
the publick with a new edition of Ralegh's miscella- 
neous pieces, I have taken the liberty to send you a 
Manusci-ipt, which fell by chance within my notice. I 
perceive no proofs of forgery in my examination of it ; 
and the owner tells me, that, as he has heard, the hand- 
writing is Sir Walter's, If you shouhl find reason to 
conclude it genuine, it will be a kindness to the owner, 
a blind jxjrson,* to recommend it to the booksellers. 
" I am. Sir, 
f " Your most humble ser\-ant, 

Hr " Sam. Johnson." 

His just abhorrence of Milton's political notions was 
ever strong. But this did not prevent his warm admi- 
ration of Milton's great poetical merit, tu which he has 
done illustrious justice, Iwyond all who have written 
upon the subject. And this year he not only wrote a 
Prologue, which was spoken by Mr, Garrick before the 
acting of Comus at Drury-Iane theatre, for the l>enefit 
of Milton's gi'and-daughter, but took a very zealous 
interest in the success of the charity. On the day pre- 

* Mm. Williama is prabablf the p«non meant. 
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ceding the performance, he published the following 
letter in the " General Advertiser," addressed to the , 
printer of that pdper : 



" That a certain degree of reputation is aaiuired , 
merely by approving the works of genius, and. testifying 
a regard to the memory of authours, is a truth too evi- 
dent to be denied ; and therefore to ensure a participa- 
tion of fame with a celebrated poet, many, who would, 
perhaps, have contributed to starve him when alive, . 
have heaped expensive pageants upon his grave.' 

" It must, indeed, be confessed, that this method of 
becoming known lo posterity with honour, is peculiar 
to the great, or at least to the wealthy ; hut an oppor- 
tunity now offers for almost every individual to secure 
the praise of paying a just regard to the illustrious dead, 
I united with the pleasure of doing good to the living. 
. To assist industrious indigence, struggling witli dis> 
tress and debilitated by age, is a display ol' virtue, and 
an acquisition of happiness and honour. 

" Whoever, then, would be thought capable of plea- 
sure in reading the works of our incomparable MUton, 
and not so destitute of gratitude as to refuse to lay out 
I a trifle in rational and elegant entertainment, for the 
I benefit of his living remains, for the exercise of their 
I own virtue, the increase of their reputation, and the 
I pleasing consciousness of doing good, should appear at 
Dniry-lane theatre to-morrow, April 3, when Comus 
t will be performed for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth 
1 Foster, grand-daughter to the authour,* and the only 
I aurviving branch of his family. 

* [AUadiDg probably to Mr. Auditor Beiuon. See Uic Dunciad. 
' tMra. Elisabeth Focier died May 9, 17M. A. C.J 
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" N. B. There will be a new prologue on the occa- 
sion, written by the authour of Irene, und spoken by 
Mr. Garrick; and, by particular desire, there will be 
added to the Masque a dramatick satire, called Lethe, 
in which Mr. Garrick will perform." 

In 1751 we are to consider him as carrying on both 
his Dictionary and Rambler. But he also wrote " The 
life of Cheynel,"* in the miscellany called " The 
Student;" and the Rev. Dr. Doug'Ias having with un- 
common acuteness clearly detected a gross forgery and 
imposition upon the public by William Lauder, a Scotch 
schoolmaster, who had with equal impudence and in- 
genuity, represented IMilton as a plagiary from certain 
modern Latin poets, Johnson, who had been so far im- 
posed upon as to furnish a Preface and Postscript to 
bis work, now dictated a letter for Lauder, addressed 
to Dr. Douglas, acknowledging his fraud in terms of 
suitable contrition.* 



* L*st there Hhould be any person, at any future period, absurd 
«ioui;h to suspect that Johnson was a partaker in Lauder's fraud, or 
had any knowledge of it, when he assisted him with his masterly 
pen, it is proper here to quote the words of Dr. Douglas, now Bishop 
of Salisbury, at the time when he detected the imposition. " [t is 
to be hoped, nay it is expected, that the ele^nt and nervous writer, 
whose judicious sentiments and inimitable style point out the au- 
thour of Lamder's Preface and Poatscript, will no longer allow one 
to plume himtelfvnth hitjeathert, who appeareth so little to deserve 
assistance: an assistance which I am persuaded would never have 
been communicated, had there been the least suspicion of those 
facts which 1 have been the instrument of conveying to the world in 
these sheets." MtUon no Plagiary, 2d edit. p. 78. And his Lord- 
thip hiw been pleased now to authorise me to say, in the strongest 
manner, that there is no ground whatever for any unfavourable re- 
ftectioa against Dr. Johnson, who expressed the strongest indigiin- 
tion agvinst Lftuder. 

[Lander renewed his attempU ou Milton's character in 1754^ in 
apanjAIn entitled, "The Grand [mpoator detected, or Milioaco** 
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This extraordinary attempt of Lauder was no sud-' 
den effort. He had brooded over it for many years : 
and to this hour it is uncertain what his principal mo- 
tive was, unless it were a vain notion of his superiority, 
in being able, by whatever means, to deceive mankind. 
To effect tliis, he produced certain passages from Gro- 
tius, Masenius, and others, which had a faint resem- 
blance to some parts of the " Paradise Lost." In these 
he interpolated some fragments of Hog's Latin transla- 
tion of that poem, alleging that the mass thus fabri- 
cated was the archetype from which Milton copied. 
These fabrications he published from time to time in 
the Gentleman's Magazine ; and, exulting in his fancied 
success, he in 1750 ventured to collect them into a 
pamphlet, entitled " An Essay on Milton's Use and 
Imitation of the Modems in his Paradise Lost." To 
this pamphlet Johnson wrote a Preface, in full persua- 
sion of Lauder's honesty, and a Postscript recommend- 
ing, in the most persuasive terms, a subscription for the 
relief of the grand-daughter of Milton, of whom he 
thus speaks : " It is yet in the power of a great [leople 
to reward the poet whose name they boast, and from 
their alliance to whose genius they claim some kind of 
superiority to every other nation of the earth ; that 
poet, whose works may possibly be read when cverj' 
other monument of British greatness shall be obli. 
tcrated ; to reward him, not with pictures or with me- 
dals, which, if he sees, he sees with contempt, but 
with tokuns of gratitude, which he, jjerhaps, may even 
now consider as not unworthy the regard of an immor- 
tal spirit." Surely this is inconiiistent with " enmity 



I 

I 



vlcled of forgery against King Charles I. j " — which i 
probably by Johnson, in the Gent, Mag. 175I', p. 97. A. C] 

tl.nuder afterwards went to Barbadoes, where he died veiy mise- 
r«bly nboat the year 1771- M*lone.] 
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towards Milton," whicli Sir Joliii Hawkins im|nites to 
Johnson upon this occasion, adding, " I could all along 
observe that Johnson seemed to approve not only of the 
design, Ijiit of tlie argument ; and seemed to exult 
in a persuasion, that the reputation of Milton was 
Hkcly to suffer l»y this discovery. That he was 
not privy to the imposture, I am well persuaded; 
that lie wished well to the argument, may he in- 
ferred from the Preface, which indubitahly was 
written by Johnson." Is it possible for any man 
of clear judgement to suppose that Johnson, who so 
nobly praised the poetical excellence of Milton in a 
Postscript to this very " discovery," as he then sup- 
posed it, could, at the same time, exult in a persuasion 
that the great poet's reputation was likely to suffer by 
it ? This is an inconsistency of wtiich Johnson was 
incapable ; nor can any thing more he fairly inferred 
from the Preface, than that Johnson, who was alike 
distinguished for ardent curiosity and love of truth, was 
pleased with an investigation by which both were gra- 
titied. That he was actuated by these motives, and 
certainly by no unworthy desire to depredate our great 
epick poet, is evident from his own words ; for, after 
mentioning the general zeal of men of genius and li- 
terature, " to advance the honour, and distinguish the 
beauties of Paradise Lost," he says, " Among the in- 
quiries to which this ardour of criticism has naturally 
given occasion, none is more obscure in itself, or more 
worthy of rational curiosity, than a retrosj)ect of the 
progress of this mighty genius in the construction of his 
work ; a view of the fabrick gradually rising, i>erhaps, 
from small beginnings, till its foundation rests in the 
centre, and its turrets sparkle in the skies ; to trace 
back the structure through all its varieties, to the sim- 
plicity of its first plan ; to find what was first projected. 
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whence tlie scheme was taken, how it was improved, 
by what assistance it was executed, and from what 
stores the materials were collected ; whether its founder 
dug them from the qtiarries of Nature, or demolished 
other buildings to embellish his own." ^ — Is this the 
language of one who wishes to blast the laurels of 

I JtfiltOQ? 

Though Johnson's circumstances were at this time 
fer from being easy, his humane and charitable disposi- 
tion was constantly exerting itself. Mrs. Anna Wil- 
liams, daughter of a very ingenious W'^elsh physician, 
and a woman of more than ordinary talents and litera- 
ture, having come to London in hopes of being cured of 
a cataract in both her eyes, which afterwards ended in 
total blindness, was kindly received as a constant visitor . 
f At his house while Mrs. Johnson lived ; and, after her j 
death, having come under his roof in order to have an 
t^ration upon her eyes performed with more comfort 
to her than in lodgings, she had an apartment from him 
during the rest of her life, at all times wlien he had t 
bouse. 

In 1752 he was almost entirely occupied with hii J 
Dictionary. The last paper of his Rambler 
-published March 3,* this year ; afl-CT which, there was I 



T [" Proposals [wriUen evidently by Johnson] for printing the 
AdaMus Exul of Grotius, with' a Translation and Notes by Wm. 
.Lauder, A. M." Gent. Mag. 174-7, vol. 17, p. 401. M*lonb.] 

' [Here the author's memory failed him. for, according to the S^J 
count given in a former page, (seep. 1G5,) we should here rcaill 
March 17 ; but in truth, as hus been alrendy observed, the Rambler^ 
eloied on Saturday the ^urffmM of March; at which lime Mti. 
Johnson was near her end, for she died on the following Tnenday, 
March 17. Had the concluding paper of that work been written on 
Ihe day of her death, it would have been still more extraordinary than 
it in, considering the extreme grief into which the author wm plunged 
!)V that etent.— The melancholy cast of thai concluding esxay i« suf- 
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a cessation for some time of any exertion Of liis talents as 
an essayist. But, in the same year, Dr. Huwkesworth, 
who was his warm admirer, and a studious imitator of 
his style,"* and then lived in great intimacy with him, 
began a periodical paper, entitled, " The Adven- 
TL'UEii," in connection with other gentlemen, one of 
whom was Johnson's much-loved friend. Dr. Bathurst; 
and, without doubt, they received many valuable hints 
from his conversation, most of his friends having been so 
assisted in the course of their works. 

That there should be a suspension of his literary la- 
bours during a part of the year 1752, will not seem 
strange, when it is considered that soon after closing 
his Rambler, he suffered a loss which, there can be no 
doubt, affected hiui with the deepest distress. For on 
the 17th of March, O. S. his wife died. Why Sir John 
.Hawkins should unwarrantably take upon him even to 
suppose that Johnson's fondness for her was dissembled 
(meaning simulated or assumed^) and to assert, that if 
it was not the case, " it was a lesson he had learned by 
rote," I cannot conceive ; unless it proceeded from a 
want of similar feelings in his own breast. To argue 
from her being much older than Johnson, or any other 
circumstances, that he could not really love her, is 
absurd ; for love is not a subject of reasoning, but of 
feeling, and therefore there are no common principles 
upon which one can persuade another concerning it. 
Every man feels for himself, and knows how he is af- 
fected by particular qualities in the person he admires, 



ficien'Iy accounted for by the situstion of Mrs. Johnwn at the time 
it was written ; and her death three diiya afienviirxls pot an end to 
the Paper. M*lonb.] 

' ' [Perhaps the most nuccessful of all his conlL-iniwrariei. See, u 
■pedmens. Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xxx. p, 55i, and sxxi. 
p. 299. A, C] 
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the impressions of which are too minute and delicate to 
be substantiated in language. 

The following very solemn and affecting prayer was 

found after Dr. Johnson's decease, by his servant, Mr. 

Francis Barber, who delivered it to my worthy friend 

the Reverend Mr. Strahan, Vicar of Islington, who at 

my earnest request has obUgingly favoured me with a 

copy of it, which he and I compared with the original. 

I present it to the world as an undoubted proof of a 

cijciimstance in the character of my illustrious friend, 

which, though some, whose hard minds I ne\'er shall 

envy, may attack as superstitious, will I am sure endear 

L him more to numbers of good men. I have an addi- 

[ tiooal, and that a personal motiv'e for presenting it, 

because it sanctions what I myself have always maia- 

, tained and am fond to indulge : 

" April 26, 1752, being after 12 at Night of ihe 25tb. 

" O Lord ! Governour of heaven and earth, in wliose 
■' hands are embodied and departed SjHrits, if thou hast 
" ordained the Souls of the Dead to minister to the 
" Living, and appointed my departed Wife to have care 
" of me, grant that I may enjoy the good effects of her 
** attention and ministration, whether exercised by ap- 
" pearance, impulses, dreams^ or in any other manner 
" agreeable to thy Government. Forgive my presump- 
" tion, enlighten my ignorance, and liowever meaner 
** agents are employed, grant me the blessed influences 
" of thy holy Spirit, through Jesus Christ our LordL 
" Amen." 

What actually followed upon this most interesting 
piece of devotion by Johnson, we are not informed ; but 
I, whom it has pleased God to afflict in a similar man- 
ner to that which occasioned it, have certain experieuct , 
of l>cnignant communication by dreams. 



I 
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That his love for his wife was of the most ardent 
kind, and, during the long period of fifty years, was 
unimfiaired by the lapse of time, is evident Irom va* 
rious passages in the series of Jiis Prayers and Medita- 
tions, published by the Reverend Mr. Strahan, as well 
as from other memorials, two of which I select, as 
strongly marking the tenderness and sensibility of his 
mind. 

" March 28, 1753. I kept this day as the anniver- 
sary of my Tetty's death, with prayer and tears in the 
morning. In the evening I prayed for hec condition- 
ally, if it were lawful." 

" April 23, 1753, I know not whether I do not too 
much indulge the vain longings of affection ; but I hope 
they intenerate my heart, and that when I die Uke my 
Tetty, this affection will he acknowledged in a happy 
interview, and that in the mean time I am incited by 
it to piety. I will, however, not deviate too much irom 
common and received methods of devotion." 

Her wedding-ring, when she became his wife, was, 
after her death, preserved by him, as long as he lived, 
with an affectionate care, in a httle round wooden box, 
in the inside of which be pasted a slip of paper, thus 
inscribed by him in fair characters, as follows * 

" Eheii} 
" Eliz. Johntoii, 
" NuptaJul.9= 1736, 
_ , " Mortua, eheu ! 

Li ■• Mart. 17° 1752." 

|P After his death, Mr. Francis Barber, his faithful 
servant, and residuary legatee, offered this memorial of 
tenderness to Mrs. Lucy Porter, Mrs. Johnson's daugh- 
ter ; but she having dechned to accept of it, he had it 
enamelled as a mourning ring for his old master, and 
presented it to his wife, Mrs. Barber, who now has it. 
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The state of mind in which a man must be upon the 
death of a woman whom he sincerely loves, had been 
In his contemplation many years before. In his Ibex£, 
we find the following fervent and tender speech of De- 
metrius, addressed to his Aspasia : 

'' From ihose bright regions of elemal day, 

" Where now thou shia'st amongst thy fellow snintn, 

" Army'd in purer light, look down on me ! 

" In pleasing visions and BSJiUOKive dre^ams, 

" O ! sooth my soul, and teach me how to lose Ihee." 

I hare, indeed, been told by Mrs. Desmoulins, who, 
before her marriage, lived for some time with Airs. 
Johnson at Hampstead, that she indiilfjed herself in 
'countiy air and nice living, at an unsuitable expense, 
while her husband was drudging in the smoke <£ 
London, and that she by no means treated him with 
that complacency which is the most engaging quality in 
a K-ife. But all this is gierfectly compatible with his 
fondness for her, esjjecially when it is remembered that 
he had a high opinion of her understanding;, and that 
the impressions which her beauty, real or imaginary, 
had originally made upon bis fancy, being continued by 
habit, had not been effaced, though she herself was 
doubtless much altered for the worse. The dreadful 
shock of separation took place in the night ; and he 
immediately dispatclied a letter to his friend, the Re- 
verend Dr. Taylor, which, as Taylor told me, expressed 
grief in the strongest manner he had ever read ; so that . 
it is much to be regretted it has not l>een preserved,'  

» [In the GentlemaDs Magazine for February, I79+, (p. 100.) vnt* 
printed a letter pretending to be that written by Johnson on the 
-death of his wife. But it is merely a transcript of the 4Ut nuaiber 
p( " The Idler," on the death of a, friend. A fictitious date. March 



17, 1751. O.S. was added bys( 



eper* 



I, previously to this paperf I 



being lent to the publisher of that miscellany, to give • colour k 
Ihii dKrption. Maloxe.} 
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The letter was brought to Dr. Taylor, at his house in 
the Cloysters, Westminster, about three in the morn- 
ing ; and as it signified an earnest desire to see him, he 
got up, and went to Johnson as soon as he was dressed, 
and found him in tears and in extreme agitation. After 
being a little while together, Johnson requested him to 
join with him in prayer. He then prayed extempore, 
as did Dr. Taylor ; and thus by means of that piety 
which was ever his primary object, his troubled mind 
was, in some degree, soothed and composed. 
The next day he wrote as follows ; 

^r " DEAR SIR, 

^P " Let mc have your company and instruction. Do 

V^ot live away from me. My distress is great. 

" Pray desire Mrs. Taylor to inform me what mourn- 
ing I should buy for my mother and Miss Porter, and 
bring a note in writing with you. 

^^ " Remember me in your prayers, for vain is the help 

t 

That his sufferings upon the death of his wife were 

severe, beyond what are commonly endured, I have no 

doubt, from the information of many who were then 

^^bout liim, to none of whom I give more credit than to 

^Bfr. Francis Barber, his faithful negro servant,' who 

' fmncis Barber vras bora in Jamaica, and wa« brought to England 
in 1750 by Colonel Bathurst, father of Johnsons very inlimatc 
friend. Dr. Bathurst. He wan sent, for some time, 10 the R«- 
Teread Mr. Jackson's school, at Burton, in Yorkshire. The Colonel 
by hi» will left him his freedom, and Dr. Bathurst was willing that 
he should enter into Johnson'i service, in which he continued from 
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" I am, dear Sir, &c. 
" March IS, 1752. " SaBI. JohNSON." 
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came into his family about a fortnight afler the dismal 
event. These sufTenngs were aggravated by the me- 
lancholy inherent in his constitution ; and although he 
prohahly was not oftener in the wrong than she was, ia 
the little disagreements which sometimes troubled his 
maiTied state, during which, he owned to me, that the 
gloomy irritability of his existence was more painful to 
him than ever, he might very naturally, after her death, 
be tenderly disposed to charge himself with slight omis- 
sions and offences, the sense of which would give him 
much uneasiness.* Accordingly we find, about a year 
after her decease, that he thus addressed the Supreme 
Being : " O Lord, who givest the grace of repentance, 
and hearest the prayers of the penitent, gi'ant that by 
true contrition I may obtain forgiveness of all tlie sina 
committed, and of all duties neglected, in my union | 
with the wife whom thou hast taken from me ; for the 
neglect of joint devotion, patient exhortation, and mild 
instruction."'^ The kindness of his heart, notwithstand- 
ing the impetuosity of his temper, is well known to his 
friends ; and I cannot trace the smallest foundation for 
the following dark and uncharitable assertion by Sir 
John Hawkins: " The apparition of his departed wife 
was altogether of the terrifick kind, and hardly af- 
forded him a hope that she was in a state of happi- 
ness."^ That he, in conformity with the opinion of 
1752 till Johnwn's death, with the exception o( two iotervals ; in 
one of which, upon some difference with his master, he went and 
served nn apothecary in Chenpaide, but still visited Dr. Johnson oc- 
casionally; in another, he took a fancy to f^ to sea. Part o( the 
time, indeed, he was, by the kindness of his master, at a school in 
Northamptonshire, that he might have the adranlage of some Icarn- 
bg. So early, and so lasting a connection was there between Dr. 
Johnson and this humble friend. 

* [Sec hi* beautiful and affecting Rambler, No. Si, Malohk.] 

* Praycm and Meditations, p. 19. 

> lluwkina'ii Lifeof Johniu>n, p. SIG. 
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many of the most able, learned, and pious Christians in 
all ages, supposed that there was a middle state after 
death, previous to the time at which departed souls are 
finally received to eternal felicity, appears, I think, un- 
(Hiestionably from his devotions :■* '* And, O Lord, so 
far as it may be lawful in me, I commend to thy fa- 
therly goodness the soulofmy departed wife; beseech- 
ing thee to grant her whatever is best in her present 
state, and Jinally to receive her to eternal happiness." * 
But this state lias not been looked upon with horrour, 
but only as less gracious. 

He deposited the remains of Mrs. Johnson in the 
cliurch of Bromley in Kent,^ to which he was probably 
led by the residence of his ftiend Hawkesworth at that 
place. The funeral sermon which he composed for her, 
which was never preached, but, having been given to 
Dr. Taylor, has been published since his death, is a 
performance of uncommon excellence, and full of ra- 
tional and pious comfort to such as are depressed by 
I that severe aflQiction which Johnson feJt when he wrote 

* [It does not appear that Johnson wiis Tully ]>ersuade<l that tliere 
a middle stntc : his prayers being only coaditional, i. e. if such 

 Mate exUied. Maldnb.] 

i Prayers and Meditations, p. 20. 

* [A few raonths before his death, Johnson honoured her memory 
by the folloning epitaph, which was inscribed on her tomb-stone, in 
the church of Bromley: 

Hie ronduntur relJquite 

ELIZABETHS 

Antjqua Jorvisiorum gente, 

PenllingEB, spud LeicestrienseB, ortie ; 

Formoao, cultx, ingeniosn, plee ; 

Uxoris, primis nuptiis, Hbhhice Pojiter, 

Seeundis, Sjauublis Jounsun; 

Qui multum amatam, diuque dedetam 

Hoe lapide contexil. 

Obiit Londini, Mcn.se Mart. 

A. D. MDCCLII. Maloke.] 
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it. When it is considered that it was writteu in such J 
an agitation of mind, and in the short interval Ijetween \ 
her death and buiial, it cannot be read without wonder. ' 

From Mr, Francis Barber I have had the following 
authentick and artless account of the situation in which ' 
he found him recently after his wife's death : " He waa J 
" in great affliction. Mrs. Williams was then living ia 1 
*• his house, which was in Gough-square. He was busy 1 
" with the Dictionary. ]\Ir. Shiels, and some otliers of | 
" the gentlemen who had formerly written for him, 
" used to come about him. He had then little for him- 
" self, but frequently sent money to Mr. ShicIs when in j 
** distress. The friends who visited him at that time, I 
" were chiefly Dr. Bathurst,' and Mr. Diamond, 
" apothecarj' in Cork-street, Burhngton-gardcns, with 
,** whom he and Mrs. Williams generally dined every I 
' Sunday. There was a talk of his going to Iceland 
" with him, which would probably have happened, had 
" he lived. There were also Mr. Cave, Dr. Hawkes- 
" worth, Mr, Ryland, merchant on Tower-hill, Mrs, 
,•• Masters, the poetess, who lived with Mr. Cave, 
" Mrs. Carter, and sometimes Mrs. Macaulay ; also, 
" Mrs. Gardiner, wife of a tallow-chandler on Snow- 
" hill, not in the learned way, but a worthy good 
** woman ; Mr. (now Sir Joshua) Reynolds ; Mr. Miller, 



' Dr. Balhufst, ihoujjh a phvTiician of no inconsiderable merit, 
had not the good fortune to get much practice in London. He was, 
therefore, willing to accept of employment abroad, and. lo ibe re- 
pet of all who knew him, fell a sacrifice to the destructive climate, 
in the eipcdilion against the Havannah. Mr. Langton recollects the 
following poKsnge in a letter from Dr. Johnson to Mr. Beauclerk: 
"The Havannah is taken; — a conquest too dearly obtaineil; for, 
Bathurst died before it. 

" Vix Priamiis ianti lotaque Trqjafidl." 

[Hefore Dr. IlalhuTBl went nbroad, he was chosen phj'sician to the 
Middlnn Hutpiul, Sept. IT^t. A. C] 




" Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne, of Pater- 
" noster-row, booksellers; Mr, Strahan, the printer; 
" the Earl of Orrery, Lord Southwell, Mr. Garrick.'* 

Many are, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of his 
friends, and in particular, hia humble friend Mr, Roliert 
TjCvet, an obscure practiser in physick amongst the 
lower people, his fees being sometimes very small sums, 
sometimes whatever provisions his patients could afford 
him; but of such extensive practice in that way, that Mrs. 
Williams has told me his walk was from Houndsditch 
to Maryljone. It appears from Johnson's diary, that 
their acquaintance commenced about the year 1746; 
and such was .loliuson's predilection for him, and fanci- 
ful estimation of his moderate abilities, that I have 
heard him say he should not lie satisfied, though at- 
tended by all the College of Physicians, unless he had 
Mr. Levet with him. Ever since I was acquainted with 
Dr. Johnson, and many years before, as I have been as- 
sured hy those who knew him earlier, Mr. Levet had an 
apartment in his house, or his chambers, and waited 
upon him every morning, through the whole course of 
his Inte and tedious breakfast. He was of a strange 
grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in his manner, 
and seldom said a word while any company was present.* 
The circle of his friends, indeed, at this time was ex- 
tensive and various, far beyond what has been generally 
imagined. To trace his acquaintance with each parti- 
cular person, if it could be done, would be a task, of 
which the labour would not be repaid by the advantage. 
But exceptions are to be made ; one of which must be 
a friend so eminent as Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was 

' [A more particalar account of this person may be found in the 
(!enlleman*s Magazine for February 1785. It originally appeared 
in the St Jsmei'ii Chronicle, nml. I believe, was wntlen by the late 
peorge Steevens, Estj. Malone.] 
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truly his dalce decuSt and with whom he maintained an 
unintemipted intimacy to the last hour of his life. 
When Johnson lived in Castle-street, Cavendish-square, 
he used frequently to visit two ladies who lived opposite 
to him. Miss Cottcrells, daughters of Admiral CotterelL 
Beynolds used also to visit there, and thus they met. 
Mr. Reynolds, as I have observed above, had, from the 
first reading of his Life of Savage, conceived a very high 
admiration of Johnson's powers of writing. His con- 
versation no less delighted liiin ; and he cultivated his 
acqumntance with the laudable zeal of one who was am- 
bitious of general improvement. Sir Joshua, indeed, 
was lucky enough at their very first meeting to make s 
remark, which was so much above the common-place 
[ style of conversation, that Johnson at* once perceived 
I that Reynolds had the habit of thinking for himself. 
The ladies were regretting the death of a friend, to 
whom they owed great obligations ; upon which Rey- 
nolds observed, " You have, however, the comfort of 
being relieved from a burthen of gratitude." They were 
shocked a little at this alleviating suggestion, as too 
selfish ; but Johnson defended it in his clear and for- 
cible manner, and was much pleased with the mind, the 
fair view of human nature,* which it exhibited, like 
some of the reflections of Rochefaucault. The conse- 
quence was, that he went home with Reynolds, and 
supped with him. 

Sir Joshua told me a pleasant characteristical aaecdott i 
of Johnson about the time of their 6rst acquaintance. 
When they were one evening together at the Miss Cot- ' 

^ [Johnson himsdf has a sentiment somewhat siinilar in his 87ih 

'Bambler: "There nre minds bo impatient of ioferiority, that thdr 

gnitituile ia a species of reveoge, mid (hey return benefits, not bc- 

ruiuL' recompence is a pleasure, but bccnuse obligation U > pun." 
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terells', the then Duchess of Argyle and another lady of 
high rank came in. Johnson thinking that the Miss 
Cotterells were too much engrossed by them, and that 
he and his friend were neglected, as tow company of 
whom they were somewhat ashamed, grew angry : and 
resolving to shock their supposed pride, by making their 
great visiters imagine that his friend and he were low 
indeed, he addressed himself in a loud tone to Mr. Key- 
nolds, saying, " How much do you think you and I 
could get in a week, if we were to zeork as hard as we 
could? " — as if they had been common mechanicks. 

His acquaintance with Bennet Langton, Esq. of Lang- 
ton, in Lincolnshire, another much valued friend, com- 
menced soon after the conclusion of his Rambler ; wliich 
that gentleman, then a youth, had read with so much 
admimtion, that he came to London chiefly with a view 
of eiidcavouring-to be introduced to its anthour. By a 
fortunate chance he hap{)ened to take lodgings in a 
house where Mr. Levet frequently visited ; and having 
mentioned his wish to his landlady, she introduced him 
to Mr. Levet, who readily obtained Johnson's permis- 
sion to bring Mr. Langton to him ; as, indeed, Johnson, 
*luiing tlic whole course of his life, had no shyness, real 
or affected, but was easy of access to all who were pro- 
perly recommended, and even wished to see numbers at 
his Uvee, as his morning circle of company might, with 
strict propriety, be called. Mi". Langton was cxceed- 
. ingly surprised when the sage first ajipcai-cd. He had 
t received the smallest intimation of his figure, dress, 
r manner. From perusing his writings, he fancied he 
lould see a decent, well-drest, in short, a j-cmarkably 
^decorous philosopher. Instead of which, down from his 
ibed-chamlier, alraut noon, came, as newly risen, a huge 
I mcouth figure, with a little dark wig which scarcely 
^covered his head, and his clothes hanging loost^ about 
But his conversation was so rich, so animated, and 
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80 forcible, and his religious and political notloos so cOb- 
gonial with those in which Langton had been educated, 
that he conceived for him that veneration and attach* 
ment which he ever preserved. Johnson was not the 
less ready to love Mr. Langton, for his being of a very 
ancient family ; fori have heard hiai say, with pleasure, 
" Langton, Sir, has a ffrant of free warren from Henry 
the Second ; and Cardinal Stephen Langton, in King 
John's reign, was of this family." 

Mr. Langton afterwards went to pursue his studies 
at Trinity College, Oxford, where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with his fellow-student, Mr. Topham Beau- 

[ clerk; who, though their opinions and modes of life 
were so different, that it seemed utterly improbahlethat 

y tliey should at all agree, had so ardent a love of litera- 
ture, so acute an understanding, such elegance of man- 
ners, and so well discerned the excellent qualities of Mr. 
Langton, a gentleman eminent not only for worth and 
learning, but for an inexhaustible fund of entertaining 
conversation, that they became intimate friends. 

Johnson, soon after this acquaintance began, passed a 
considerable time at Oxford. He at first thought it 
strange that Langton should associate so much with 
one who had the character of being loose, both in his 
principles and practice: but, by degrees, he himself was 
fascinated. IMr. Beauclerk's being of the St. Alban's 
family, and having, in some particulars, a resemblance 
to Charles the Second, contributed, io Jolinson's imagi- 
nation, to throw a lustre upon his other qualities ; and 
in a short time, the moral, pious Johnson, and the gay, 
dissipated Beauclerk, were companions, " What a coa- 
lition ! {said Garrick, when he heard of this :) I shall 
have my old friend to bail out of the Round-house." 
But 1 can bear testimony that it was a very agreeable 
nsHociation. Beauclerk was too polite, and valued teani- 
ing and wit too much, to offend Johnson by sallies of 
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nfidelity or licentiousness; and Johnson delighted in 
the good qualities of Beauclerk, and hoped to correct 
the evil. Innumerable were the scenes in which John- 
son was amused by these young men. Beauclerk could 
take more liberty with him, than any body with whom 
I ever saw him ; but, on the other hand, Beauclerk was 
not spared by his respectable companion, when reproof 
was proper. Beauclerk had such a propensity to satire, 
that at one time Johnson said to him, " You never open 
your mouth but with intention to give pain ; and you 
have often given me pain, not from the power of what 
you said, but from seeing your intention." At another 
time applying to him, with a slight alteration, a line of 
Pope, he said, 

" Thy love of folly, and thy (com of fooU — 
Every thing thou dost shews the one, and every thing 
thou say'st the other." At another time he said to him, 
*' Thy body is all vice, and thy mind all virtue." Beau- 
clerk not seeming to relish the compliment, Johnson 
j said, " Nay, Sir, Alexander the Great, marching in 
iriumph into Babylon, could not have desired to have 
I had more said to him." 

Johnson was some time with Beauclerk at his house 
at Windsor, where he was entertained with experiments 
in natural philosophy. One Sunday, when the weather 
was very fine, Beauclerk enticed him, insensibly, to 
saunter about all the morning. They went into a 
church-yard, in the time of divine service, and Johnson 
laid himself down at his ease upon one of the tomlj- 
stoncs, " Now, Sir, {said Beauclerk) you are like Ho- 
garth's Idle Apprentice." When Johnson got his pen- 
non, Beauclerk said to him, in the humourous phrase of 
Falstaff, " I hope you'll now purge and live cleanly, like 
[ A gentleman." 
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One night, when Beauclerk and Langton had sup 
at a tavem in London, and sat till about three in the 
morning, it came into their heads to go and knock 
up Johnson, and see if they could prevail on him to Join 
them in a ramble. TJiey rapped violently at the door 
of his chambers in t!ie Temple, till at last he apjicared 
in his shirt, with his little black wig on the top of hi* J 
head, instead of a night-cap, and a poker in his hand* I 
imagining, probably, that some ruffians were coming ' 
to attack him. When he discovered who they were, 
and was told their errand, he smiled, and with great 
good humour agreed to their proposal : "What, isit yon, J 
you dogs ! I'll have a frisk with you." • He was soon I 
dressed, and tliey sallied forth together into Covent- " 
Garden, wlierc the green-grocers and fruiterers were 
beginning to arrange their hampers, just come in from 
I the country. Johnson made some attempts to help 
I ihem ; but the honest gardeners stared so at his figure | 
I and manner, and odd interference, that he soon saw his I 
services were not relished. They then repaired (o one 
of the neighbouring taverns, and made a bowl of that 
liquor called Bishop, which Johnson had always liked: 
while, in joyous contempt of sleep, from which he had 
been roused, he repeated the festive lines, 

" Short, O short then be lliy reign, 
" And give us to the world again !"• 



* [Johniion, aa Mr. Kenible observes to me, might here have hail 
in his thoughti the words of Sir John Brure, (a charaeter wbteh 
doubtless he had seen represented by Garrick,} who uses nearly the 
lame expression in *' the Provoked Wife," Act III. Sc. i. Milone.] 
' Mr. Langton recollected, or Dr. Johnson repeated, the paawgc 
wrong. The lines are in Lord Lansdoivne's Drinking Song to Sleep, 
and run thus : 

" Short, very short, Ik then thy reign, 

" For I'm in haate to laugh and drink again.*' 
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" They did not stay long, but walked do*ni to the 
Thames, took a boat and rowed to Billingsgate. Beau- 
clerk and Johnson were so well pleased with their amuse- 
ment, that they resolved to persevere in dissipation for 
the rest of the day : but Langtoii deserted them, being 
engaged to breakfast with some young Ladies. John- 
son scolded him for " leaving his social friends, to go 
and sit with a set of wretched wn-iWe«'</ girls." Gar- 
rick being told of this ramble, said to him smartly, '* I 
heard of your froiick t'other night. You'll be in the 
Chronicle." Upon which Johnson afterwards observed, 
" He durst not do such a thing. His ivifc would not 
let him ! " 

He entered upon thb year 1753 with his usual piety, 
as appears from the following prayer, which I trans- 
cribed from that part of his diary which he burnt a few 
days before his death : 

" Jan .1,1 753, N. S. which I shall use for the future. 
Almighty God, who hast continued my life to this 

ly, grant that, by the assistance of thy Holy Spirit, 

may improve the time which thou shalt grant me, to 
tny eternal salvation. Make me to remember, to thy 
glory, thy judgements and thy mercies. Make me so^to 
consider the loss of my wife, whom thou hast taken 
from me, that it may dispose me, by thy grace, to lead 
the residue of my life in thy fear. Grant this, O Lord, 
for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

He now relieved the drudgery of his Dictionary, and 
the melancholy of liis grief, by taking an active part in 
the composition of " The Adventurer," in which he 
began to write, April 10, marking his essays with the 
signature T, by which most of his papers in that coU , 
lection are distinguished : those, however, which have 
that signature and also that of Mt/sargyrus, were not 
written by him, but, as I suppose, by Dr. Balhurst. 
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Indeed Johnson's energy of tlioiight and richnes-s of 
language, are still more decisive marks than any signa- 
ture. As a proof of this, my readers, I imagine, will 
not doubt that number 39, on Sleep, is his ; for it not 
only has the general texture and colour of his style, but 
the aiithours with whom he was peculiarly conversant 
are readily introduced in it in cursory allusion. Thf 
translation of a passage in Statius* quoted in that paper, 
and marked C. B. has been erroneously ascribed to Dr. 
Bathurst, whose Christian name was Richard. How 
much this amiable man actually contributed to " The 
Adventurer," cannot be known. Let me add, that 
Hawkesworth's imitations of Johnson are sometimes so 
happy, that it is extremely difficult to distinguish them, 
with certainty, from the composition of his great arch- 
etype. Hawkesworth was his closest imitator, a cir- 
cumstance of which that writer would once have been 
proud to be told; though, when he had become elated 
by having arisen into some degree of consequence, he, 
in a conversation with me, had the provoking eflronteiy 
to say he was not sensible of it. 

Johnson was tnily zealous for the success of *' The 
Adventurer ;" and vety soon after his engaging in it. he 
wrote the following letter : 



" TO THE BEVEREND Dlt. JOSEPH WABTON. 
*' DEAlt SIR, 

" I OUGHT to have written to you before now, but 
I ought to do many things which I do nut; nor can I, I 
indeed, claim any merit from this letter: for being de- 
sired by the authours and proprietor of the Adventurer  



• [This U nxlight inaccuracy. The Latin Sapphicks Iran»liited 
by C. B. in that paper were written b\' Cowley and are in hi* fourth 
book on Plant*. Malonk.] 
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to look out for anotlier liand, tiiy thoughts necessarily 
fixed upon you, whost fund of hterature will enable you 
to assist them, with very little interruption of your 
studies. 

" They desire you to engage to furnish one paper a 
month, at two guineas a paper, which you may very 
readily perform. We have considered that a paper 
should consist of pieces of imagination, pictures of life, 
and disquisitions of literature. The part which depends 
on the imagination is very well sitjipUed, as you will 
find when you read the paper; fir descriptions of life, 
there is now a treaty almost made with an authour and 
an authoiiress ; • and the province of criticism and lite- 
rature they are very desirous to assign to the commen- 
tator ou Virgil. 

" I hope this proposal will not be rejected, and that 
the next post will bring us your compliance. I speak 
as one of the fraternity, though I have no part in the 
paixr, Ijeyond now and then a motto ; hut two of the 

* (h h nut improbsble, thai the " aulhour and authoucess, with 
whom a Ireaiy wiw almost maiii;. — for descriptions of life," and who 
are mentioned In a manner that seems to indicute some connexion 
between them, were Henry, and bis sister Sally, Fielding, as she 
inu then popularly called. Fielding had previously been a periodi- 
cal CMayist, and certainly was well acquainted with life in all its va- 
rieties, more e.<ipecially within ihe precincts of London ; and his 
sister was a lively and ingenious writer. To ihi.t notion perhaps it 
may be objected, that no papers in The ADVENTt;BBii are known to 
be their productions, fiul it nhould be remembered, that of several 
of ibe Easays in that work the authoun are unknown ; and Nome of 
these may have been written by the persons here supposeil to be al- 
luded to. Nor would the objection be decixive, even if it were ascer- 
tained that neither of them contributed any thing to The Advbn- 
Tuaia ; for the treaty above-mentioned might afterwards have been 
broken off. The negotiator, doubtless, was Hawkesworili, and not 
JohnwJD.— Fielding was at thli time in the highest repuwtion ; ha»- 
ing, in 1751, produced his Ambi.ia, of which the whole impteiaion 
wMaold off on tbe day of it* publicauon. Malonb ] 
— P 2 
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writers are my particular friends, and I hope th6 plea- 
sure of seeing a third united to them, will not be denied 
to, dear Sir, ** Your most obedient, 

" And most humble servant, 

** March 8, 1753. " SaM. JoHNSON-** 

The consequence of this letter was. Dr. Warton's 
enriching the collection with several admirable essays. 

Johnson's saying " I have no part in the paper, be- 
yond now and then a motto," may seem inconsistent 
with his being the authour of the papers marked T. But 
he had, at this time, written only one number ;* and 

* [The authour, I conceire, is here in an errour. He bad before 
stated, that Johnson began to write in " The Adventurer" on 
April 1 0th (when No. 45 was published,) above a month after the 
date of his letter to Dr. Warton. The two papers published pre- 
viously with the signature T, and subscribed Mtsabgyrus, (No. 34 
and 41,) were written, I believe, by Bonnel Thornton* who contri- 
buted also the papers signed A. This information I received several 
years ago; but do not precisely remember from" whom I derived it. I 
believe, however, my informer was Dr. Warton. 

With respect to No. 39, on Sleep, which our authour has ascribed 
to Johnson, (seep. 210,) even if it were written bybim, it would 
not be inconsistent with his statement to Dr. Warton ; for it ap- 
peared on March 20th, near a fortnight after the date of Johnson's 
letter to that gentleman. — But on considering it attentively, though 
the style bears a strong resemblance to that of Johnson, I believe it 
was written by his friend. Dr. Bathurst, and perhaps touched in a 
few places by Jolinson. Mr. Boswell has observed, that " this paper 
not only has the general texture and colour of his style, but the ao- 
thours with whom he was peculiarly conversant are readily intvodoced 
in it, in cursory allusion.** Now the authours mentioned in that 
paper are, Fontenelle, Milton, Ramazzini, Madlle. Scuderi, Swift, 
Homer, Barretier, Statins, Cowley, and Sir Thomas Browne. With 
many of these, doubtless, Johnson was particularly conversant ; but 
I doubt whether he would have characterised the expression qooted 
from Swifi, as elegant; and with the works of Ramazzini it is very 
improbable that he should have been acquainted. Ramazzini waa a 
celebrated physician, who died at Padua, in 1714, at the age af 
81 ; with whose writings Dr. Bathurst may be supposed to have beeo 
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besides, even at any after period, he might have used 
the same expression, considering it as a point of honoui* 
not to own them ; for Mi's. Williams told me that, " as 
he had given those Essays to Dr. Ilathurst, who sold 
them at two guineas each, lie never would own them ; 
nay, lie used to say, he did not write them ; but the 
fact was, that he dictated them, while Bathurst wrote.'* 
I read to him Mrs. Williams's account ; he smiled, and 
said nothing. 

I am not quite satisfied with the casuistry by which 

the productions of one person are thus jmssed upon the 

world for the productions of another. I allow that not 

only knowledge, but powei-s and qualities of mind may 

be communicated ; but the actual effect of individual 

exertion never can be transferred, with truth> to any 

other than its own original cause. One person's child 

may be made the child of another person by adoption, 

as among the Romans, or by the ancient Jewish mode 

of a wife having children borne to her ujion her knees, 

I iy her handmaid. But these were children in a dif- 

rent sense from that of nature. It was clearly under* 

fttood that they were not of the blood of their nominal 

l|karents. So in literary cliildren, an authour may give 

die prc^ts and fame of his composition to another man, 

(Ut cannot make that other the real authour. A Iligh- 

fbnd gentleman, a younger branch of a family, once 

' consulted nie if he could not validly pnrchasc the Chief 

convereunt. So nUo wilh respect lo Cowley; JoIinHOn, without 

doubi, hiui rcail his I.fitin poem un plants ; but Bathursl's profcBsion 

I (trabably led htm to read il with more atlenljon than liis friend hiid 

n to it ; nnd Cowley's eulogy on the poprv wuuld more readily 

r to the Nutumlist und the Phynician, than to a more general 

cr. I believe, however, that the Insi parograph of the paper on 

_^ !ep, in which Sir Thomas Browne is quoted. lo shew the propriety 

mitt pnyer, before we lie down to rest, wu added by Johnson. 

"" VkLOttt.") 
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tainship of his family from the Chief, who was willing 
to sell it. I told him it was impossible for him to ac- 
quire, by purchase, a right to l)e a different person from 
what he really was ; for that the right of Chieftainship 
attached to the blood of primogeniture, and, therefore, 
was incapable of being transferred. I added, that 
though Esau sold his birth-right, or the advantages be- 
longing to it, he still remained the first-l)om of his 
parents ; and that whatever agreement a Chief might 
make with any of the clan, the Heralds-OflSce could 
not admit of the metamorphosis, or with any decency 
attest that the younger was the elder ; but I did not 
convince the worthy gentleman. 

Johnson's papers in the Adventurer are very similar 
to those rff the Rambler ; but l>eing rather more varied 
in their subjects,^ and being mixed with essays by other 
writers, upon topicks more generally attractive than 
even the most elegant ethical discourses, the sale of the 
work, at first, was more extensive. Without mean- 
ing, however, to depreciate the Adventurer, I must 
observe, that as the value of the Rambler came, in the 
progress of time, to be better known, it grew upon the 
publick estimation, and that its sale has far exceeded 
that of any other {leiiodical papers since the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

In one of the books of his diary I find the following 
entry : 

" Apr. 3, 1753. I began the second voL of ray 
Dictionary, room being left in the first for Preface, 
Grammar, and History, none of them yet begun. 

' [Dr. Johnson lowered and somewhat disguised his style, in writ- 
ing the Adventurers, in order that his Papers might pass for those of 
Dr. Bathurst, to whom he consigned the profits. This was Hawkei- 
worth*s opinion. Burney.] 
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" O God, who hast hitherto supported me, enable 

to proceed in this labour, and in the whole task of 

"^y present state ; that when 1 shall render up, at the 

last day, an account of the talent committed to me, I 

may receive pardon, for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

Amen." 

He this year favoured Mrs. Lenox with a Dedica- 
tion * to the Earl of Orrery, of her " Shakspeare 
illustrated." ' 

In 1734 I can trace nothing published by him, ex- 
ipt his numbers of the Adventurer, and " The Life of 
Edward Cave,"* in the Gentleman's Magazine for Fe- 
bruary. In biography there tan be no question that he 
excelled, beyond all who have attempted that species 
of composition ; upon which, indeed, he set the highest 
value. To the minute selection of tharacteristical cir- 
cumstances, for which the ancients were remarkable, 
be added a phUoso(ihical research, and the most per- 
spicuous and energetick language. Cave was certainly 
a man of estimable quaUties, and was eminently dibgent 
and successful in his own business, which, doubtless, en* 

> [Two of Jobnsun'tt Leltern, otldrefised to Samuel Richardson, 
Luthciur or Clarissa. &c. the former dated March 9, J 750-1, the 
Bfther September 26. 1753, Bre preaerired in Richardsons Corheb- 
FONDRNCR, 8vo. 180*, vol. V. pp,^l—98^. [n the latter of these 
letters Johnson suggested to KichariNon, the propriety of making an 
Index to htn three work* : '* but while I am writing, (he adds) an 
objectioQ arises; such an index to the three would took like the 
preclusion of a fourth, (o which I will never contribute ; for if I- 
cannot benefit mankind. I hope never to injure ihem." Richnrdson, 
however, adopted the hint j for in 1755 he published in octavo, " A 
Collection of the Moral and Instructive Sentiments. Maxims, Cau- 
tions, and Reflections, contained in the Histories of Pamela, CUriasa, 
and Sir Charles Gmndison, digested under proper heads." 
It is remarkable, that both to this b«>oh, and to the lirst two *o- 
me* ofClaHiMB, is prefixed a Preface, bi/a/nend. The " friend," 
I ^thia latter in Ntn nee, was the celebrated Dr. Warburton. Malonr.] 
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titled him to respect. But he was peculiarlj fortunate 
in being recorded by Johnson ; who, of the narrow Hie 
of a printer and publisher, without any digressions or 
adventitious circumstances, has made an interesting 
and agreeable narrative. 

The Dictionary, we may believe, afforded Johnson 
full occupation this year. As it approached to its con- 
clusion, he probably worked with redoubled vigoor, as 
seamen increase their exertion and alacrity when they 
have a near prospect of their haven. 

Lord Chesterfield, to whom Johnson had paid the 
high compliment of addressing to his Lordship the Plan 
of his Dictionary, had behaved to him in such a manner 
as to excite his contempt and indignation. The world 
has been for many years amused with a story confident- 
ly told, and as confidently repeated with additional cir- 
cumstancesj that a sudden disgust was taken by John* 
son upon occasion of his having been one day kept long 
in wiadting in his Lordship's antechamber, for which the 
reason assigned was, that he had company with him ; 
and that at l^st, when the door opened, out walked 
CoUey Gibber ; and that Johnson was so violently pro- 
vcktd when he found for whom he had been so long ex- 
cluded, that he went away in a passion^ and never 
would return. I remember having mentioned this story 
to George Lord Lyttelton, who told me, he was very 
intimate with Lord Chesterfield ; and holding it as a 
well-known truth, defended Lord Chesterfield by say- 
ing, that ^^ Cibber, who had been introduced familiarly 
by the back-stairs, had probably not been there above 
ten minutes." It may seem strange even to entertain 
a doubt concerning a story so long and so widely trur* 
rent, and thus implicitly adopted, if not sanctioned, by 
the autliority which I have mentioned ; but Johnson 
himself assured me, that there was not the least foil|^ 
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dation for it. He told me, that there never was any 
particular incident which produced a qnarrel between 
Lord Chesterfield and him ; but that his Lordship's 
continued neglect was the reason why he resolved to 
have no connection with him. When the Dictionary 
was upon the eve of publication, Lord Chesterfield, who, 
it is said, had flattered himself with expectations that 
Johnson would dedicate the work to him, attempted, in 
s courtly manner, to soothe and insinuate himself with 
the Sage, conscious, as it should seem, of the cold in- 
difference with which he had treated its learned au- 
thour; and further attempted to conciliate him, by 
writing two papers in " The World," in recommenda- 
tion of the work ; and it must be confessed, that they 
contain some studied compHments, so finely turned, 
that if there had been no previous offence, it is probable 
tijat Johnson would have been highly delighted. Praise, 
in general, was pleasing to him ; but by praise from a 
man of rank and elegant accomplishments, be was pecu- 
liarly gratified. 

His Lordship says, " I think the publick in general, 
and the republick of letters in particular, are greatly 
obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken, and 
executed so great and desirable a work. Perfection is 
not to be expected froto man : but if we are to judge 
by the various works of Johnson already published, we 
have good reason to believe, that he will bring this as 
near to |x;rfection as any man could do. The plan of it, 
which he published some years ago, seems to me to be 
a proof of it. Nothing can be more rationally 
imagined, or more accurately and elegantly expressed. 
I therefore recommend the previous perusal of it to all 
those who intend to buy the Dictionary, and wlio, I 
■Ippose, are all those who can afford it. 
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" It must be owned, that our language is, at present^ 
in a state of anarchy, and hitherto, perhaps, it mar not 
have been the worse for it. During our free and open 
trade, many words and expressions have been imported, 
adopted, and naturalized from other languages, which 
have greatly enriched our own. Let it still preserve 
what real strength and beauty it may have borrowed 
from others ; Iiut let it not, like the Tarpeian maid, be 
overwhelmed and crushed by unnecessary omamenta. 
The time for discrimination seems to be now come. 
Toleration, adoption, and naturalization have rua their 
lengths. Good order and authoiity are now necessary. 
But where shall we find them, and at the same time, 
the obedience due to them ? We must have recourse to 
the old Roman ex[>edient in times of confusion, and 
ehuse a dictator. Upon this principle, I give my vote 
for Mr. Johnson, to fill that great and arduous post; 
and 1 hereby declare that I make a total suirender of 
all my rights and privileges in the English language, as 
, free-born British subject, to the said Mr. Johnson, 

I jliiring the terra of his dictatorship. Nay more, I will 

1 not only obey him Uke an old Roman, as my dictator, 
but, like a modem Roman, I will implicitly believe in 
him as my Pope, and hold him to he infallible while in 
the chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot 

I well require ; for, 1 presume, that obedience can never 
be expected, when there is neither terrour to enforce 

I <|ior interest to invite it." 



" But a Grammar, a Dictionary, and a History of ' 

[ our Language, through its several stages, were still 

< Wanting at home, and impoilunately called for fi-om 

abroad. J^Ir. Johnson's labours will now, I dare say, 

very fully supply that want, and greatly contribute to 

the farther spreading of our language in other coun* 
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tries. Leamera were discouraged, by finding no 
slandfird to resort to ; and. consequently, thought it in- 
capable of any. They will now be undeceived and en- 
couraged," 

This courtly device failed of its effect. Johnson, 
who tliought that " all was false and hollow," despised 
the honeyed words, and was even indignant that Lord 
Chesterfield should, for a moment, imagine, that he 
could be the du|}e of such an artifice. His expression 
to me concerning Lord Chesterfield, upon this occasion, 
was, " Sir, after making great professions, he had, for 
many yeai-s, taken no notice of me ; but when my Dic- 
tionary was coming out, he fell a scribbling in ' The 
World' about it. Upon which, I wrote him a letter 
expressed in civil terms, but such as might shew him 
that I did not mind what he said or wrote> and that I 
had done with him." 

This is that celebrated letter o( which so much has 
been said, and about which curiosity has been so long 
excited, without being gratified. I for many years so- 
licited Johnson to favour me with a copy of it, that so 
excellent a composition might not be lost to posterity. 
Me delayed from time to time to give it me ; " till at 
last in 1781, when we were on a visit at flfr, Dilly's, 
jftt SouthlU in Bedfordshii-e, he was pleased to dictate 
'k to me from memory. He afterwards found among 

* Dr. Johnson appeared to have had n retnarkable delicacy with 
npeet lo the circulation of this letter ; for Dr. Douglas, Bishop of 
hlJHbury, informs me, that having many years ago pressed bim to be 
o read it to the second Lord Hardwicke, who nas very de- 
i to hear it, (prombing at the same time, that no copy of it 
»ld be taken,} Johnson seemed much pli-a.sed that it had .-iltract- 
dthe attention of a nobleman of such respectable character: but 
T pausing some lime, declined to comply with the request, saying, 
a smile, " No. Sir ; 1 have hurt the dog too much already ; " 
W words to that purpow. 
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his papers a copy of it, which he had dictated to Mr. 
Baretti, with its title atid corrections, in his own hand- 
writing. This he gave to Mr. Langton ; adding that 
if it were to come into print, he wished it to be from 
that copy. By Mr. Langton's kindness, I am enabled 
to enrich my work with a perfect transcript of what the 
world has so eagerly desired to see. 

" TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 

CHESTERFIELD. 

" MY LORD, February 7, 1755. 

** I HAVE been lately informed, by the proprietor 
of the World, that two papers, in which my Dictionary 
is recommended to the publick, were written by your 
Lordship. To be so distinguished, is an honour, which, 
being very little accustomed to favours from the great, 
I know not well how to receive, or in what terms to 
acknowledge. 

" When, upon some slight encouragement, I first 
visited your Lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest 
of mankind, by the enchantment of your address, and 
could not forbear to wish that I might boast mysdf Lc 
vainqueur du vainqueur de la terre ; — that I might 
obtain that regard for which I saw the world contend- 
ing ; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
that neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to con- 
tinue it. When I had once addressed your Lordship in 
publick, I had exhausted all the art of pleasing which 
a retired and uncourtly scholar can possess. I had 
done all that I could ; and no man is well pleased to 
have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

" Seven years, my Lord, have now past, since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed from 
your door ; during which time I have been pushing on 
my work through difficulties, of which it is useless to 
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I Complain, and have brought it, at last, to the verge of 
r^niblication, without one act of assistance,* one word of 
I encouragement, or one smile of favour. Sucli treat- 
Bent I did not expect, for I never had a Patron before. 
" The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted 
►■with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

*' Is not a Patron, roy Lord, one who looks with un- 
I (Concern on a man struggling for life in the water, and, 
I when he has reached ground, enciinihers him with help? 
The notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
tours, had it been early, had Iieen kind ; but it has 
ten delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; 
Litill I am solitary, and cannot impart it ;^ till 1 am 
[ known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very 
1 cynical as[>erity, not to confess obligations where no be- 
[ nefit has been received, or to be unwilhng that the 
rpublick should consider me as owing that to a Patron, 
^ which Providence has enabled me to do for myself. 

• Having carried on my work thus far with so little 
ibligation to any favourer of learning, 1 shall not be 

• The following note is subjoined by Mr. Langton. " Dr. John- 

, when he gave me this copy of his letter, deitired that 1 would 

pinex to it his information to roe, that whereas it is said in the letter 

t * DO nssi-slance has been received,* he did once receive from 

■d Chesterfield the sum of ten pounds ; but w ihat wa.s so incon- 

idenble a sum, he thought the mention of it could not i)ro[>erly 

f fnd a place in a letter of the kind that this was." 

~n this passage Dr. Johnson evidently alludes to the loss of hia 

■Hife. We find the same tender recollection recurring to his mind 

])on innumerable occasions : and, perhaps no man ever more forci- 

bly fell the truth of the senliment so elegantly expressed by my 

*icnd Mr. Malone, in liii prologue to Mr. Jephson's tragedy of 

" Vain — wealth, and fame, and fortune's fostering care, 
" If no fond breast the splendid blessings share; 
" And, each days bustling |>ageantry once part. 
" There, only there, our bliss is found »t last." 
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disappointed though I should conclude it, if less be pos- 
sible, with less ; for 1 have been long wakened fiioni that 
dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation. 

•* My Lord, 
** Your Lordship's most humble 

" Most obedient servant, 

" Sam. Johnson/' ^ 

" While this was the talk of the town, (says Dr. 
Adamsy in a letter to me) I happened to visit Dr. War- 
burton, who finding that I was acquainted with John- 
son, desired me earnestly to carry his compliments to 
him, and to tell him, that he honoured him for his 
manly behaviour in rejecting these condescensions of 
Lord Chesterfield, and for resenting the treatment he 
had received from him with a proper spirit. Johnson 
was visibly pleased with this compliment, for he had al- 
ways a high opinion of Warburton.**^ Indeed, the 
force of mind which appeared in this letter, was con- 

^ Upon comparing this copy with that which Dr. Johnson dictated 
to me from recollection, the variations are found to be so slight, that 
this must be added to the many other proofs which he gave of the 
wonderful extent and accuracy of his memory. To gratify the cu- 
rioys in composition, I have deposited both the coines in the British 
Museum. * 

7 Soon after Edwards's " Canons of Criticism*' came out, Johnson 
was dining at Tonson the Bookseller's with Hayman the Painter and 
some more company. Hayman related to Sir Joshua Reynolds, that 
the conversation having turned upon Edwards's book, the gentlemen 
praised it much, and Johnson allowed its merit. But when they 
went farther, and appeared to put that authour upon a level with 
Warburton, *' Nay, (said Johnson,) he has given him some smart 
hits to be sure ; but there is no proportion between the two men ; 
they must not be named together. A fly. Sir, may sting a stately 
horse, and make him wince ; but one is but an insect, and the other 
is a horse still.'* 
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genial with that which Warburton himself amply pos- 
sessed. 

There is a curious minute circumstance which struck 
me, in comparing the various editions of .fohnson's 
Imitations of Juvenal, In the tenth Satire one of the 
couplets upon the vanity of wishes even for literary dis- 
tinction stood thus: 

" Vel ihink what ills the scholar's life assail, 
"Toil, em-y, want, the ^^arrrt, and Ihe jail." 

But after experiencing the uneasiness which Lord Ches- 
terfield's fallacious patronage made him feel, he dis- 
missed the word garret from the sad group, and in all 
the subsequent editions the line stands, 

" Tnil, envy, want, the Patron, und the jail." 
That Lord Chesterfield must have been mortified by 
the lofty contempt, and polite, yet keen, satire with 
which Johnson exhibited him to himself in this letter, 
it is impossible to doubt. He, however, with that 
glossy duplicity which was his constant study, affected 
to be quite unconcerned. Dr. Adams mentioned to Mr. 
Robert Dodsley that he was sorry Johnson had written 
his letter to Ijord Chesterfield. Dodsley, with the true 
feelings of trade, said, " he was very sorry too ; for 
that he had a property in the Dictionary, to which his 
Lordship's patronage might have been of consequence." 
He then told Dr. Adams, that Lord Chesterfield had 
shewn him the letter " I should have imagined (re- 
phed Dr, Adams) that I^ord Chesterfield would have 
concealed it." " Poh ! (said Dodsley) do you think a 
letter from Johnson could hurt Lord Chesterfield ? Not 
at all. Sir. It lay uixin hi.s table, where any Ixwiy might 
see it. He read it to me ; said, ' this man has great 
powers,' pointed out the severest passages, and observed 
how well they were expressed." The air of indiffer- 
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ence, which imposed upon the worthy Dodslej, was 
certainly nothing but a specimen of that dissimulation 
which Lord Chesterfield inculcated as one of the most 
essential lessons for the conduct of life. His Lordship 
endeavoured to justify himself to Dodsley from the 
charges brought against him by Johnson ; but we may 
judge of the flimsiness of his defenoe, from his having 
excused his neglect of Johnson, by saying, that " he 
had heard he had changed his lodgings, and did not 
know where he lived ; ** as if there could have been the 
smallest difficulty to inform himself of that circum- 
stance, by enquiring in the literary circle with which 
his Lordship was well acquainted, and was, indeed, 
himself, one of its ornaments. 

Dr. Adams expostulated with Johnson, and sug- 
gested, that his not being admitted when he called on 
him, was probably not to be imputed to Lord Chester- 
field ; for his Lordship had declared to Dodsley, that 
" he would have turned off the best servant he ever 
had, if he had known that he denied him to a man 
who would have been always more than welcome; " and 
in confirmation of this, he insisted on Lord Chester- 
field's general affability and easiness of access, etpedally 
to literary men. '' Sir, (said Johnson) that is not Lord 
Chesterfield ; he is the proudest man this day existing.** 
^^ No, (said Dr. Adams) there is one person, at least, 
as proud ; I think, by your own account you are the 
prouder man of the two.'' '* But mine (replied John- 
son instantly) was defensive pride." This, as Dr. 
Adams well observed, was one of those happy turns fcnr 
which he was so remarkably ready. 

Johnson having now explicitly avowed his ojHnicm of 
Lord Chesterfield, did not refrain from expressing him- 
self concerning that nobleman with pointed freedom : 
*' This man (said he) I thought had been a Lord amoi^ 
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' wits ; but, I find, he is onl}' a wit among Lords ! " * 
And when his Letters to his natural son were pubUshed, 
he observed, that " they teach the morals of a whore, 
and the manners of a dancing-master." ^ 

The character of a " respectable Hottentot," in 
Lord Chesterfield's Letters, has licen generally under- 
stood to be meant for Johnson, and I have no doubt 
that it was. But I remember when the LUerary 
Properly of those letters was contested in the Court of 
Session in Scotland, and Mr. Henry Dundas,' one of 
the counsel for the projuietors, read this character as an 



^L ' [Johnson'a cliar&cter of Chestcrlield neems to be imitated from 

R ia t tr dodoi nobilisiiinui, inter nobilet dodUsiinus, inter utrot^ite 

optimut; (ex Apuleio. v. Emsm. — Dedication of Adagies to Lord 

Mountjoy ;) and froin Jiuftk i. pi^Ms^ais, ^A»ff>$e( w t^xruis. Proclus 

de Cfilia. Kearney.] 

* That collection of lettem cannot be vindiciiteil from the serious 
charge, of encouraging, in some postages, one of the vices most 
destructive to the good order and comfbrl of sucielv, which his Lord- 
ship represents ns mere fashionable gallantry; and, in others, of in- 
culcating the base practice of dis<iiraulation, and recommending, 
with disproportionate anxiety, a perpetual attention to external ele- 
gance of manners. But it must, at the same time, be allowed, that 
they contain many good precepts of conduct, and much genuine in- 
formation upon life and manners, very happily expressed ; and that 
there was considerable merit in paying so much attention to the im- 
provement of one who was dependent upon his Lordship's protection ; 
it has, probably, been exceeded in no instance by the most exem- 
plary parent ; and though I can by no means approve of confound'uK 
the distinction between lawful and illicit oOspring, which is, in ef- 
fect, insulting (he civil establishment of our coiintry, to look no 
higher; Icannoi help thinking it laudable to be kindly atlenlivc to 
tha«e, of whose existence we have, in any way, been the cause- 
Mr. Sianliope'scliaracter has been unjustly represented as diametric 
eally oppcMite to what Lord Chesterfield wished him to be. He lias 
been rulleddull, gmss, and aukward : but I knew him at Dresden, 
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n truth, a sensible, civil, well-behaved n 
' Now [,1792] one of his Majesty's principal Secretaries ol 



mgmee; 



; and though he could not boaxl of 
vil. 
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exhibition of Johnson, Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes, one of theJudg;es, maintained, with some warmth, 
that it nas not intended as a portrait of Johnson, but 
of a late noble Lord, distinguished for abstruse science. 
I have heard Johnson himself talk of the character, 
and say that it was meant for George Lord Lyttelton, 
in which I could by no means agree ; for his Lordship 
had nothing of that violence wliich is a conspicuous 
feature in tlie composition. Finding that myillustnoits 
fiiend could bear to have it supposed that it might 
be meant for him, I said, laughingly, that there was 
one trait which unquestionably did not belong to him ; 
" he throws his meat any where but down his throat," 
*' Sir, (said he,) Lord Chesterfield never saw me eat in , 
, ids Ufe." 

On the 6th of March came out Lord Bolingbroke's 
I jTorks, published by Mr. David Mallet. The wild and j 
[ ^rnicious ravings, under the name of " PhilosopJiy," 
\ which were thus usliered into the world, gave great of- 
[ fence to all well-prhicipled men. Johnson, hearing of 
' their tendency, which nobody disputed, was roused 
with a just indignation, and pronoimced this memora- 
, blc sentence upon the noble authour and his editor. 
• Sir, he was a scoundrel, and a coward : a scoundrel 
I for charging a blunderbuss against religion and mo- 
[ rality ; a coward, because he had not resolution to fire J 
, It ofl" himself, but lefl half a crown to a bejjgarly 1 
I Scotchman, to draw the trigger after his death ! " Gar- 
I'^ck, who I can attest from my own knowledge, had 
J his mind seasoned with pious reverence, and sincerely 
■'disapproved of the infidel writings of several, whom in J 
tiie course of Ids almost univei-sal gay interc-ourse with I 
I wen of eminence, he treated with external civility, dis> 1 
1 itinguished himself upon this occasion. Mr. Pdhanft 
[ having died on the very day on which Lord Boling- 
1 
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Iiroke's works came out, he wrote an elegant Ode on 
his death, beginning 

'■ Let others hail Ihe rising sun, 

" I bow to that whose courae is run. " 

in whicli is the fisllowing stanza : 

" The same sad mom, to Church and Slate 
" (So foroursins, 'twas fix'd by fate,) 

" A double strote was given ; 
" Black as the whirlwinds of the North, 
" St, iohn*B fell genius issued forth, 

" And Pelham fled to heaven." 

Johnson this year found an interval of leisure to make 
an excursion to Oxford, for the purpose of consulting 
the libraries there. Of this, and of many interesting 
circumstances concerning him, during a part of his life 
when he conversed but little with the world, I am enabled 
to give a particular account, by the liberal communica- 
tions of the Reverend Mr. Thomas Warton, who 
obligingly furnished me with several of our common 
friend's letters, which he illustrated with notes. These 
I shall insert in their proper places. 

« TO THE REVEEEND ME. THOMAS WABTON. 

I " SIR, 

' " It is but an ill return for the book with which 

you were pleased to favour me,'^ to have delayed my 
thanks for it till now. I am too apt to be negligent; 

[but I can never deliberately shew my disi-esijcct to a 
Dan of your character ; and I now pay you a very 
meat acknowledgment, for the ativancement of the 

' Obsemtioni on Spoiicer's Kniry Ouccn, the first edition of which 
fl BOW puUiahed. 

a s 
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literature of onr native country. You have shewn to 
Bllf who shall hereafter attempt the study of our an^ 
dent authours, the way to success ; by directuig them 
to the perusal of the books which those authours had 
read. Of this method^ Hughes,^ and men much 
greater than Hughes, seem never to have thought. 
The reason why the authours, which are yet read, of 
the sixteenth century, are so little understood, is, that 
they are read alone; and no help is borrowed from 
those who lived with them, or before them. Some part 
of this ignorance I hope to remove by my book,* which 
now draws towards its end ; but which I cannot finish 
to my mind, without visiting the libraries of Oxford, 
which I therefore hope to see in a fortnight.^ I know 
not how long I shall stay, or where I shall lodge ; but 
shall be sure to look for you at my arrival, and we ^all 
easily settle the rest. I am, dear Sir, 

" Your most obedient, &c. 

" [London] July 16, 1754. *' SaM. JoHNSON." 

Of his conversation while at Oxford at this time, 
Mr. Warton preserved and communicated to me the 
following memorial, which, though not 'written with 
all the care and attention which that learned and ele- 
gant writer bestowed on those compositions which he 
intended for the public eye, is so happily expressed in 
an easy style, that I should injure it by any alteration : 

" When Johnson came to Oxford in 1 754, the long 
vacation was beginning, and most people were leaving 

3 ** Hughes published an edition of Spenser." 

4 " His Diclionary." 

^ '* He came to Oxford within a fortnight^ and stayed about fire 
weeks. He lodged at a house called Kettel-hall, near Trinity College* 
But during his visit at Oxford, he collected nothing in the libraries 
for his Dictionary." 
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the place. This was the first time of his being there, 
after quitting the University. The next morning after 
l4iis arrival, he wished to see his old CoJIege, Pembroke. 
mfl went with him. lie was highly pleased to find all the 
['College servants which he had left there still remaining, 
particularly a very old butler; and expressed great satis- 
- faction at being recognised by them, and conversed with 
them familiarly. He waited on the master. Dr. Raddifle, 
who received him very coldly. Johnson at least expected, 
lat the master would order a copy of -his Dictionary, 
' .DOW near publication ; but the master did not choose 
to talk on the subject, never asked Johnson to dine, nor 
even to visit him, while he stayed at Oxford, After 
we had left the lodgings, Johnson said to me, * There 
lives a man, who lives by the revenues of literature, 
and will not move a finger to support it. If I come to 
live at Oxford, I shall take up my abode at Trinity.' 
W'e then called on the Reverend Mr. Meeke, one of the 
fellows, and of Johnson's standing. Here was a most 
cordial greeting on both sides. On leaving him, John- 
son said, ' I used to think Meeke had excellent parts, 
»wheu we were boys together at the college : but, alas ! 
f ' Lost in a convent's sotilary gloom '. ' — 

' I remember, at the classical lecture in the Hall, I 
could not bear Meeke's superiority, and I tried to sit 
^^gfis far from him as I could, that I might not hear him 
^HiBpiistrue.' 

^^B *' As we were leaving the College, he said, ' Here 
^^Btranslated Pope's Messiah. Which do you think is 
^^fne best line in it ? — My own favourite is, 

' fallU aromalkiu fundit Saronica nubci.' ' 

I told himi I thought it a very sonorous hexameter. I 
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did not tell liiiii, it was not in tlie Mrgilian style. 
He much regretted that his Jirst tutor was dead ; fw I 
whom he seemed to retain thu greatest regard. He ' 
J said, ' I once had been a whole morning sliding in 
[ .Christ-Church meadows, and missed Ids lecture la ) 
I Jbgick. After dinner he sent for me to his room. I 
I jCKpccted a sharp rebuke for my idleness, and went with 
1 beating heart. When we were seated, he told mc he 
f Jiad sent for nie to drink a glass of wine with him, and 
Ao tell me, he was iwt angry with me for missing his 
I lecture. This was, in fact, a most severe reprimand. 
J -Some more of tlie hoys were then sent for, and we spent 
I -a. very pleasant afternoon.' Besides Mr. Bleeke, there 
was only one other Fellow of Pembroke now re^dent : 
from both of whom Johnson received the greatest civili- 
ties during this visit, and they pressed him very much i 
to have a room in the College. 

" Tn the course of this visit (1754,) Johnson and I ' 
Walked three or four times to Ellsfield, a village beauti- ' 
I fijUy situated about three miles from Oxford, to see Mr. 
Wise, Kadclivian librarian, with whom Johnson was 
tnuch pleased. At this place, Mr. Wise had fitted up 
a house and gardens, in a singular manner, hut with i 
great taste. Here was an excellent library, particular- I 
\y a valuable collection of books in Northern litera- 
I' ture, with which Johnson was often very husy. One 
day Mr. Wise read to us a dissertation which he was 
preparing for the press, intitlcd, " A History and 
'Chronology of the fahulous Ages." Some old divinities 
of Thrace, related to tlie Titans, and called the Cauibi, 
made a very important part of the theory of this piece :■ 
and in conversation afterwards, Mr. Wise talked much.l 
of his Cabiri. As we returned to Oxford in the even- 
ing, I outwalked Jolmson, and he cried out Suffhtmiua, 
A Latin word, which caine ivom his mouth witii |iccu> 
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liar grace, and was as much as to say. Put on your 
drag chain. Before we got home, I a^jain walked too 
;^t for him; and he now cried out, ' Wliy, you walk 
4S if you were pursued by all the Cabiri in a body.' 
In an evening we frequently took long walks from Ox* 
ford into the country, returning to supper. Once, in 
our way home, we viewed the ruins of the abbies of 
Oseney and Rewlcy, near Oxford. Aftt!r at least half 
an hour's silence, Johnson said, * I viewed them with 
indignation!' We had then a long convei-sation on 
Gothic buildings : and in talking of the form of old 
halls, he said, * In these halls, the fire-place was an- 
tiently always in the middle of the room, till the Whigs 
removed it on one side.' — About this time there had 
been an execution of two or three criminals at Oxford 
on a Monday. Soon afterwards, one day at dinner, I 
was saying that Mr. Swinton, the chaplain of the gaol, 
and also a frequent preacher before the University, a 
learned man, but often thoughtless and absent, preached 
the condemnation-sermon on re[)entancc, before the con- 
victs, on the preceding day, Sunday ; and that in the , 
close he told his audience, that he should give them th* I 
remainder of what he had to say on the subject, the . 
next lord's Day. Upon which, one of our company, 
n Doctor of Divinity, and a plain matter-of-fact man, 
by way of offering an apology for Mr. Swinton, gravely 
remarked, that he had probably preached the same 
nermon before the University : * Yes,* Sir, (says John^ 
son) hut the University were not to l>e hanged the neK* 1 
morning.' 

" I forgot to observe before, that when he left Mr. 
Mecke, (as I have told above) he added, ' Alioiit the 
•amp time of life, ileeke was left behiud at Oxford to 
feed on a Fellowship, and I went to London t^ get mjr 
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living : now. Sir, see the difference of our literary cha* 
racters ! *' 

The following letter was written by Dr. Johnson to 
Mr. Chambers, of Lincoln College, afterward^ Sir Ro- 
bert Chambers, one of the judges in India : ^ 

TO MR. CHAMBERS, OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

^' The commission which I delayed to trouble you 
with at your departure, I am now obliged to send you ; 
and beg that you will be so kind as to carry it to Mr. 
Warton, of Trinity, to whom I should have written 
immediately, but that I know not if he be yet come 
back to Oxford. 

" In the Catalogue of MSS. of Gr. Brit, see vol. I. 
pag. 18. MSS. Bodl. Martyrium xv. martyrum suh 
Juliano, auctore Theophylacto. 

** It is desired that Mr. Warton will enquire, and 
send word, what will be the cost of transcribing this 
manuscript. 

** Vol. II. p. 33. Num. 1022. 58. CoLL. Nov.— 
Commentaria in Acta ApostoL — Comment, in Septem 
Epistolas Catholicas. 

'' He is desired to tell what is the age of each of 
these manuscripts: and what it will cost to have a 
transcript of the two first pages of each. 

" If Mr. Warton be not in Oxford, you may try if 
you can get it done by any body else ; or stay till he 
comes according to your own convenience. It is for aq 
Italian literato. 

^^ The answer is to be directed to his Excellency Mr. 
Zon, VenetiajQ Resident, Soho-Square. 

* Communicated by the Reverend Mr. Thomai Warton, who had 
the original. 
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*' I hope, dear Sir, that you do not regret the change 
of London for Oxford. Mr. Baretti is well, and Miss 
Wiiliams ;' and we shall all be glad to hear from you, 
whenever you shall be so kind as to write to, Sir, 

*' Your most humble servant, 
« Nov. 21, 1754. " Sam. Johnson." 

The degree of Master of Arts, which, it has been 
observed, could not be obtained for him at an early pe- 
riod of his h'fe, was now considered as au honour of con- 
siderable importance, in order to grace the title-page of 
his Dictionary ; and his character in the literaiy world 
being by this lime deservedly high, his friends thought 
that, if projjer exertions were made, the University of 
Oxford would pay him the compliment. 

*' TO THE REVEREND MK. THOMAS WARTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I AM extremely obliged to you and to Mr. 
Wise, for the uncommon care which you have taken of 

' " I presume she was a relation of Mr. Zachariah Williama, who 
■lied in his eighly-lhirH year, July 12, 1755. When Dr. Johnson 
WM with Rie at Oxford, in 1755, he gave to the Bodleian Library 
a thin quarto of twenty-one pages, a work in Italian, with an English 
transIniioD on the opposite page. 'Vhe English tille-page is this; 
" An Account of an .\ttempt to ascertain the Longitude at Sea, by 
•n exact Variation of the Magoetical Needle, &c. Bv Zncharinh 
Williama. London, printed for Dodsley, 1755." The English 
tranalntiOR, from the strongest internal marks, is unquestionably the 
work of Johnson. In a blank leaC Johnson has written the age, and 
time of death, of the nulhour Z. Williams, as I have said above. Go 
another blank leaf is pasted a paragraph from a newspaper, of the 
death and character ofWilliams, which is plainly written by Johnson. 
He was very anxiotu about placing this book in the Bodleian : and. 
fof fear of any omission or mistake, he entered, in the great Cata- 
lof^e, the title-page of it with his own hand." 

[In this lUtleraent there is aslighl mistake. The English account, 
which was written by Johnson, wb.h the original ; the Italian was a 
tramlation, done by Darclli. !>cc p. 'Ib'J. Malune.] 
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mj interest ; ® if you can accomplisli your kind desigD, 
I shall certainly take me a little habitation among you. 

" The books which I promised to Mr. Wise,^ I have 
not been able to procure : but I shall send him a Fin* 
nick Dictionary, tlie only copy, perhaps, in England, 
which was presented to me by a learned Swede : but I 
keep it back, that it may make a set of my own books 
of the new edition, with which I shall accompany it, 
more welcome. You will assure him of my gratitude. 

** Poor dear Collins ! ^ — Would a letter give him any 
pleasure ? I have a mind to write. 

*^ '^ In procuring him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma at 
Oxford/' 

^ ^' Lately fellow of Trinity College, and at this time Radcliviait 
Ebrarian, at Oxford. He was a man of very considerable learning, 
and eminently skilled in Roman and Anglo-Saxon antiquities. He 
died in 1767," 

* *' Collins (the poet) was at this time at Oxford, on a visit to Mr. 
W&i^ton ; but labouring under the most deplorable langour of body 
and dejection of mind. 

[In a letter to Dr. Joseph Warton, written some months before, 
(March 8, 1754^) Dr. Johnson (hus speaks of Collins. 

'^ But how little can we venture to exult in any intellectual powers 
or literary attainments, when we consider the condition of poor 
Collbs. I knew him a few years ago full of hopes, and full of pro- 
jects, versed in many languages, high in fancy, and strong in retention. 
This busy and forcible mind is now under the government of those, 
who lately could not have been able to comprehend the least and 
most narrow of his designs. What do you hear of him ? are there 
hopes of his recovery ? or is he to pass the remainder of his life in 
misery and degradation ? perhaps, with a complete consciousness of 
his calamity.** 

In a subsequent letter to the same gentleman, (Dec. 24, 1754) he 
thus feelingly alludes to their unfortunate friend : 

" Poor dear Collins ! Let me know whether you think it would 
give him pleasure if I should write to him. I have often been near 
his state, and therefore have it in great commiseration.*' 

Again,— April 9, 1756: 

*" What becomes of poor dear Collins ? I wrote him a letter which 
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' I am glad of your hindrance in your Spengerian 
design,' yet I would not have It delayed. Three hours i 
I day stolen from sleep and amusement will produce it. 
Let a Servitour ^ transcribe the quotations, and inter- 
leave them with rei'erences, to save time. This will 
shorten the work, and lessen the fatigue. 

" Can 1 do any thing to promote the diploma ? I , 
would not be wanting to co-operate with your kindness'; 
of which, whatever be the effect, I shall be, dear Sir, 

*' Your most obliged, &c. 
" [London,] Not. 28, 1754. " SaM. JOHNSON;*' 

TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I AM extremely sensible of the favour done me, 
both by Mr. Wise and youi-self. The book " cannot, I I 
think be printed in less than six weeks, nor probably s6l 
soon ; and I will keep back the title-page, for such an id'- 1 
scrtiun as you seem to promise me. Be pleased to letl 
me know wliat money I shall send you for bearing th« 1 
expence of the affair; and 1 will take care that you niarj 
bavc it ready at your hand. 

he never answered. 1 suppose writing is very troublesome to bin 
That man i« no common losn. The morHli.stH all talk of the unccN 
lainly of fonuiie, anj the imwiitorineHs of beauty: hut it i«i yet 
more ilrettilful to consider Ibat Ihe powers of the mind are equally 
liable to change, that understanding may make lis appearance and 
depnrt, that it may blaze and expire." 

See Biogmjihtrt! MemoirK of the late Heverend Dr. Joseph War- 
ton, by the Rev. John Wool, A. M. tlo. 1806. 

Mr. ColliriN, who was the son of a halter at C'hii hesier, was bom 
December 25, 1720, and was released from the diMiml nttite here so 
pathetically deiicribed, in 1756. Malonk.] 

' *' Of publishing a volume of ohsen-nlionn on ihe best ofSpen- 
m'a mrka. U waa hiudcrcd by my taking pupiU in ibis Coltcire." 

 " Youngatudeota uf the lowLal rank at Oxford arc <o culW." 

» f Hit Dirtionarj-.' 
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** I had lately the favour of a letter from your bro- 
ther, with some account of poor CoUiiu;, for whom I am 
much concerned. I have a notion, that by very great 
temperance, or more properly abstinence, he may yet 
recover. 

^' There is an old English and Latin book of poems 
by Barclay, called '' The Ship pf Fools : " at the end of 
which are a number of Eglogues^ — so he writes it, from 
Egloga, — which are probably the first in our language. 
If you cannot find the book, I will get Mr. Dodsley to 
send it you. 

" I shall be extremely glad to hear from you again, 
to know, if the affair proceeds/ I have mentioned it to 
none of my friends, for fear of being laughed at for my 
disappointment. 

" You know poor Mr. Dodsley has lost his wife ; I 
believe he is much affected. I hope he will not suffer 
so much as I yet suffer for the loss of mine. 

I have ever since seemed to myself broken off from man- 
kind ; a kind of solitary wanderer in the wild of life, 
without any direction, or fixed point of view ; a gloomy 
gazer on the world to which I have little relation. Yet 
I would endeavour, by the help of you and your brother, 
to supply. the want of closer union, by friendship : and 
hope to have long the pleasure of being, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately your*s, 

" [London,] Dec 21, 1734. '< SaM. JoHNSON.** 

In 1755 we behold him to great advantage; his de- 
gree of Master of Arts conferred upon him, his Dictio- 

 " Of the degree at Oxford.** 

^ [This verse is taken from the long lost BELLsmoPHOH^ a tra- 
gedy by Euripides. It is preserved by Suidas in his Lenoon, Voe. 
oiftm II. p. 666, where the reading is, A^« m m w mimp M9 , 

Rev. C. BaaNBT.] 
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f nary puMished, his correspondence animated, his bene- 
Ivolence exercised. 



" TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 



" I \vnoTE to you some weeks ago, but believe did 
not direct accurately, and therefore know not whether 
you had my letter. I would, likewise, write to your 
brother, but know not where to lind liim. I now begin 
to see land, after having wandered, according to Mr. 
Warburton's phrase, in this vast sea of words. What 
reception I shall meet with on the shove, I know not ; 
whether the sound of bells, and acclamations of tlie 
people, which Ariosto talks of in his last Canto, or a 
general murmur of dislike, I know not : whether I shall 
find upon the coast a Calypso that will court, or a Poly- 
pheme that will resist. But if Polypheme comes, have 
at his eye. I hope, however, the criticks will let me be 
at peace ; for though I do not much fear their skill and 
strength, I am a little afraid of myself, and would not 
willingly feel so much ill-wiil in my bosom as literary 

I quarrels are apt to excite. 

" Mr. Baretti is about a work for which he is in great 
int of Crescimbeni, which you may have again when 
1 please. 
' There is nothing considerable done or doing among 

• ns here. We are not, perhaps, as innocent as villagers, 
but most of us seem to be as idle. I hope, however, 
you are busy ; and should be glad to know what you 

|«re doing. 



' I am, dearest Sir, 



• [Umioxi] Feb.*, 1755. 



? servant, 

SI. Johnson." 
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TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" I RECEIVED your letter this day, with great 
sense of the favour that has been done me^* ior which 
I return my most sincere thanks ; and entreat you to 
pay to Mr. Wise such returns as I ought to make for so 
much kindness so little deserved. 

" I sent Mr. Wise the Lexicon, and afterwards wrote 
to him ; but know not whether he had either the book 
0£ letter. Be so good as to contrive to enquire. 

^^ But why does my dear Mr. Warton tell me nothing 
of himself? Where hangs the new volume ? ^ Can I 
help ? Let not the past labour be lost, for want of a 
Kttle more : but snatch what time you can from the 
Hall, and the pupils, and the coffee-house, and the 
parks, and complete your design. I am, dear Sir, &c. 

« [London] Feb. 4, 1755. " SaM. JohNSON.'* 



TO THE SAME. 
** DEAR SIR, 

** I HAD a letter last week from Mr. Wiae, but 
have yet heard nothing from you, nor know in what 
state my affair ^ stands ; of which I beg you to inform 
me, if you can to-morrow, by the return of the post. 

*^ Mr. Wise sends me word, that he has not had the 
Finnick Lexicon yet, which I sent some time ago ; and 

^ " His degree had now past, according to the usual form, the 
suffrages of the heads of Colleges : but was not yet finally granted 
by the University* It was carried without a single dissentient 
voice." 

6 " On Spenser." 

7 " Of the degree." 
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However, 



if lie has it not, you must enquire after it. 
do not let j-oiir letter stay for that. 

" Your brother, wlio is a better correspondent than 
you, and not much better, sends me word that your 
pupils keep you in College: but do they keep you from 
writing too ? Let them, at least, give you time to write 
to, dear Sir, 

" Your most atTectionate, &tc. 
««■ [London] Fi^b. 13. 1755. " SaM. JoHNSON." 

^K TO THE SAME. 

^^L " DEAII Silt, 

^KI " Dit. King ^ was with me a few minutes be&)rc 
^^^our letter; this, however, is tlie first instance ia 
which your kind intentions to me have ever been frus- 
trated.^ I have now the full effect of your care and 
bencvokuce ; and am far from thinking it a slight ho- 
nour, or a small advantage; since it will put the enjoy- 
ment of your conversation more frequently in the power 
^_ cf, dear Sir, 

^■r, *' Your most obliged and affectionate, 

^M " Sam. Johnson. 

f 



' P. S. I have enclosed a letter to the Vice-Chan- 
jellor,' which you will read ; and, if you like it, seal 
And give him. 
T-tUndonlFeh.nSS.' 

As the Piiblick will doubtless be pleased to see the 
whole ]irogress of this well-earned academical honour, 
I shall insert the Chancellor of Oxford's letter to the 



" Principal of Saint Mary Hall at Oxford. He brought with 
ftkin) ihe di|iIonia from Oxford." 

' " I DOppoHe Johnson meann that my kind intention of being the 
l^nf to give him the fcoodntws of the degree iteinff gTOMiui wutjru^ 
I tratcd, because Dr, King brought il before my inic) licence arrived." 
" Dt. Haddesford, President of TrinilyCollege." 
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University,^ the diploma, and Johnson's •letter of thanks 
to the Vice-chancellor. 

** To the Reverend Dr. Huddesfokd, Vice-Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oxford ; to be communicated 
to the Heads of Houses^ and proposed in Convoca- 
tion. 

** MR. VICE-CHANCELLOK, AND GENTLEMEN, 

" Mb. Samuel Johnson, who was formerly of 
Pembroke College, having very eminently distinguished 
himself by the publication of a series of Essays, excel- 
lently calculated to form the manners of the people, 
and in which the cause of religion and morality is every 
where maintained by the strongest powers of argument 
and language; and who shortly intends to publish a 
Dictionary of the English Tongue, formed on a new 
plan, and executed with the greatest labour and judge- 
ment ; I persuade myself that I shall act agreeable to 
the sentiments of the whole University, in desiring 
that it may be proposed in convocation to confer on 
him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma, to which 
I readily give my consent ; and am, 

" Mr. Vice-chancellor, and Gentlemen, 
** Your affectionate friend and servant, 

•* Grosvcnor-street, Feb. 4, 1755. " AbRAN.*' 

Term S<^«. 
Hilarii. "DIPLOMA MaGISTRI JoHNSON. 

1755. 

« CANCELLARIUS, Magistri et Scholares 
Universitatis Oxoniensis omnibus ad quos hoc presens 
scriptum pef^enerit, salutem in Domino sempiternam. 
" Citm eum in fnem gradus academici d majoribus 
nostris institutifuerintj ut viri ingenio et doctrind pra- 
stantes titulis quogue prater cateros insignirentur ; 

* Extracted from the Convocation- Register, Oxford. 
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cumgite vir doctissimus Samuel Johnson i Collegio 
Pemhrochiensi, scriptis suis popularium mores infor- 
maalibus dudum li/erato orbi irmotuerit ; quin et lin- 
gua patr'ue turn ornanda: turn stabiliendiS (Lexicon 
sciUcei Anglicanum summo studio, summo a sejudicto 
congeslum propedtem editiirus) etiam nunc utiitssimam 
impendat operant ; Nos igilur Canceltarius, Magistri, 
et Scholares antedicli, nk virum de Uteris humaniori- 
bus op/imi' tneritum diutius inhonoratum pr^Ptereamus, 
in solenni Convocatione Doctorum, Afagislrorum, Re- 
gait'tum, et noti Regenttum, decwm die Mensis Fe- 
brttarii Anno Domini Miltesimo Septingentesimo Quin- 
quagesimo quinto habitd, prce/atum virum Samuelein 
Johnson (^conspirantibus omnium suffragHs) Magis- 
trum in Artibus renunciavinms et constituimus ; 
eumque, virtule prasenlis diploTnalis, singulis juribus 
priviicgiis et honoribus ad istum gradum qudqud perti- 
nentibus frui et gaudere jussimus. 

" In cujus rei testimonium sigillum Univerailatit 
Oxoniensis prcesenlibus apponi fecimus. 

" Datum in Domo nostrti Corn-oca tionis die 20" 
Mensis Feb. Anno Dom. pradicto. 

" Diploma supra scriptum per Registrarium ledum 
erat, et ex decreto venerabilis Domtts communi Uni- 
versitalii stgiUo munitum."^ 

" Londini. ito Cal. Mart. 1755. 

j^L* TIRO REVEBENDO HUDDESFORD, S. T. P. UNI- 

^B VERSlTATJii OXONIENSIS VICE-CAN'CELLAHIO DIG- 
^K NISSIHOj S. P. D. 
^^m ** SAM. JOHNSON.' 

^^ " INGRATUS plank et tibi et mihi videar, nisi 
quanta me gaudio afftcerint, quos nuper mihi honores 

< Tlie original ii id my poaHcauon. 

< ffhe lupencription of this letter wag not quite conaet in Ae 
VOL, 1. R 
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{te credo, auctore,) decrevit Senalus j4cademicus, lile- 
rarum, (juo tainett nihil kvius, officio, signi/icem ; in- 
gj-alus etiam, nisi vomitalem, qud vir crimJwi* mihi 
vestri testimonium amoris in manus tradidil, agnoscam. 
et laudem. Si quid est, undh rti tarn grata: accedat 
gratia, hoc ipso magis mihi placet, quod eo tempore i« 
ordines Academicos denuh cooptatus sim, quo tuam im- 
minuere auctoritatem, famamque Oxonii ladere, omni- 
bus modis conantur homines vafri, nee tamen aculi : 
quibus ego, prout viro umbratico licuit, semper restiti, 
semper rcstiiurus. Qui enim, inter has rerum pro- 
cellas, vel tibi vel Academite defuertt, ilium virtuU et 
Uteris, sibique et poste/-is, defuturum existimo. Vale. 

TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTOV. 
" DEAR SIR, 

' After I received my diploma, I wrote you a 
[ letter of thanks, with a letter to the Vice-Chancellor, 
I and sent another to Mr. Wise ; but have heard from 

nobody since, and befjin to think myself forgotten. It 
' is true, I sent you a double letter, and you may fear an 
I expensive correspondent; but I would have taken it 
[kindly, if you had returned it treble : and what is a 
\ 4ouble letter to a petty king, that having fellowship 
I Mndjines, can sleep without a Modus in his head?*' 

' Dear Mr. Warton, let me hear from you, and tell 

jfie something, I care not what, so I hear it but from 
' you. Something I will tell you : — I hope to see my 

' tRrly edilions of this work. It is here given from Dr. Johnsoo'i ori- 
ginal letter, now before me. MaiosE.] 

' We may conceive what ahigh gratification it must have been to 
Johnson to receive his diploma from the hands of the great Dr. Kixo, 
whose principles were so congenial with his awn. 

* " The words in IlnVicks are allusions to passages in Mr. Ww 
ton's poem, called 'The Procbsss of Discomteht,' now latd;^ 
joblUhed." 
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Dictionary bound and lettered, next week; — vasld 
mole superbus. And I have a great mind to come 
to Oxford at Easter ; but you wijl not invite me. 
Shall I come uninvited, or stay bere where nobody per- 
haps would miss me if I went ? A hard choice ! But 
such is the world to, dear Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 
" [London] March 20, 1755. " SaM. JoHNSON." 



TO THE SAME, 



^^L " BEAU SIR, 
^^V " Though not to write, when a man can write so 
^Hvell, is an ofTcnce sufficiently heinous, yet I shall pass 
^^ it by. I am very glad that the Vice-Chancellor was 
pleased with my note. I shall impatiently expect you 
at London, that we may consider what to do next. I 
intend in the winter to open a Bibliot/ieque, and re- 
member, that you are to subscribe a sheet a year : let 
us try, likewise, if we cannot persuade your brother to 
subscribe another. My book is dow coming in luminis 
eras. What will be its fate I know not, nor think 
much, because thinking is to no purpose. It must 
stand the censure of the great rulgar and the small ; 
of those tliat understand it, and that understand it not. 
But in all this, I suffer not alone ; every writer lias the 
same difficulties, and, perhaps, every writer talks of 
them more than he thinks. 

I be pleased to make my compliments to all 
f friends ; and lie so kind, at every idle hour, as to 
member, dear Sir, 

" Yours, &c. 
•*[Undon] March 25, 1755. " SaM. JoHNSON." 

Dr. Adams told me, that this scheme of a Bibl'to- 
Megue was b serious one : for upon his visiting him ooe 
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fiay, he found his parlour floor covered with parcdb of 
foreign and English literary journals, and he told Dr. 
Adams he meant to undertake a Review. " How, Sir, 
(said Dr. Adams) can you think of doing it alone? All 
branches of knowledge must be considered in it. Do 
you know Mathematicks ? Do you know Natural His- 
tory ? ** Johnson answered, " Why, Sir, I must do as 
well as I can. My chief purpose is to give my country- 
men a view of what is doing in litefrature upon the con- 
tinent ; and I shall have, in a good measure, the choice 
of my subject, for I shall select such books as I best un- 
derstand.** Dr. Adams suggested, that as Dr. Maty 
had just then finished his Bibliotheque Britannique, 
which was a well-executed work, giving foreigners an 
account of British publications, he might, with great 
advantage, assume him as an assistant. " He (said 
Johnson) the little black dog ! I'd throw him into the 
Thames." The scheme, however, was dropped. 

In one of his little memorandum books I find the fol- 
lowing hints for his intended Review or Literary Jour- 
nal; " The Annals of Literature, foreign as well as 
domestick. Imitate Le Clerc — Bayle — Barbeyrac. In- 
felicity of Journals in England. " Works of the learn- 
ed." We cannot take in all. Sometimes copy from 
foreign Journalists. Always tell." 

" TO DR. BUtCH. 
" SIE, March 29th, 1755. 

** I HAVE sent some parts of my Dictionary, sudi 
as were at hand, for your inspection. The favoiir 
which I beg is, that if you do not like them, you will 
say nothing. I am. Sir, 

** Your most affectionate humble aervunt, 

*' Sam. Johnson.*' 
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" TO MR. SAMUEL JOHNSOV. 
"SIB, Norfolk-street, April 25, 17M. 

*' The part of your Dictionary which you have 
feroured me with the sight of has given me such an 
idea nf the wliole, that I most sincerely congratulate 
the piibUck uj>on the acquisition of a work long wanted, 
and now executed with an industry, accuracy, and 
judgement, equal to the importance of the subject. You 
might, [lerhaps, have chosen one in which your genius 
would have appeared to more advantage, but you could 
not have fixed upon any other in which your labours 
would have done such sutistantial service to the present 
age and to posterity. I am glad that your >ieaUh has 
supjjorted the application necessary to the performance 
of so vast a task ; and can undertake to promise you as 
one (though perhaps the only) reward of it, the appro- 
bation and thanks of every well-wisher to the honour of 
the English language. 1 am, with the greatest regard, 
" Sir, 
^Ur " Vour most faithful 

^^^ " And most affectionate humble servant, 

^P " Tho. Birch." 

^^P' Mr. Charles Buniey, who has since distinguished 
lllmself so much in the science of ISfusick, and obtained 
a Doctor's degree from the University of Oxford, had 
I»een driven from the capital by bad health, and was 
now residing at Lynne Regis in Norfolk. He had been 
8o much delighted with Johnson's Ramlder, and the 
plan of his Dictionary, that when the great work 
was announced in the newg-pajters as nearly finished, 
he wrote to Dr. Johnson, begging to lie informed when 
1 in what manner his Dictionary would l>e publish- 
I; entreating, if it should be by subscription, or he 
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should have any books at his own disposal, to be favour- 
ed with six copies for himself and friends. 

Ib answer to this application, Dr. Johnson wrote the \ 
following letter, of which {to nse Dr. Bumeir's own 
words) " if it be remembered that it was written to an 
obscure young man, who at this time had not much dis- 
tinguished himself even in his own professiooj but whose 
Dame could never have reached the authour of The 
Rambleu, the politeness and urbanity may be opposed J 
to some of the stories which have been lately circulated f 
of Dr. Johnson's natural rudeness and ferocity." 



, " TO MR. BURNEY, IN i-YNNE BEGIS, NOEFOLK. ' 
" SIR, 

" If you imagine that by delaying my answer I ' 
intended to shew any neglect of the notice with whidi 
you have favoured me, you will neither think justly of j 
yourself nor of me. Your civilities were offered with i 
too mucli elegance not to engage attention ; and I have 
too much j>leasure in pleasing men like you, not to feel 
very sensibly the distinction you have bestowed upon 
me. 

" Few consequences of my endeavours to please or 
to benefit mankind have delighted me more than your 
friendship thus voluntarily offered, which now I have it 
I hope to keep, because I hope to continue to deser%'e it. 

" I have no Dictionaries to dispose of for myself, but 
shall be glad to have you direct your friends to flir. J 
Dodsley, because it was by Iiis recommendation that Lm 
was employed in the work. | 

" When you have leisure to think again upon mo, let 
tne be favoured with another letter ; and another yet» 
when you have looked into my Dictionary. If you find  
UlultB, I shall endeavour to mend them ; if you 
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none, I shall think you blinded by kind partiality; but 
to have made you partial in his favour, will very much 
gratify the ambition of. Sir, 

" Your most obliged 

" And most humble sen'ant, 
" Gough-square, Fleel-street, " SaM. JohNSON." 

Aprils, 1755. 

Mr. Andrew Millar, bookseller in the Strand, took 
the jiiincipal charge of conducting the publication of 
Johnson's Dictionary ; and as the patience of the pro- 
prietors was repeatedly tried and almost exhausted, by 
their expecting that the work would be compkated, 
within the time which Johnson had sanguinely sup- 
posed, the learned authour was often goaded to dispatch, 
more especially as he had received all the copy money, 
by different dratls, a considerable time before he had 
finished his task. When the messenger who carried 
the Jast sheet to Millar returned, Johnson asked hini, 
y" Well, what did he say ? " — " Sir, (answered the mes- 
mger) he said, thank God I have done with him." " I 
1 glad (replied Johnson, with a smile,) that he thanks 
Eon for any thing." ' It is remarkable, that those with 
whom Johnson chiefly contracted for liis literary labours 
were Scotchmen, Mr. JMillar and Mr. Strahan.' ' Mil- 



' Sir Jolin Hawkins, p. 341, iniierta two notes as h.iviiif^ passed 
iormerly between Andrew Millar and Johnson, lo the above effecU 
lam assured this ma nol the case. In the wny ofincidenlal remaric 
it was a pleasnnt piny of r:iillery. To liave deliberately written note* 
in such termii would have been morose. 

['? Dndsley was the liral who suggested the employment of Dr. 

Johniton in the Dictionary. The other proprielore were Knapton, 

Hitcli, and Hawes, Millar, and M. and T. Longman. In a letter now 

. "^forc me, Johnson invites these gentlemen (to sign and seal the 

* Wtick's of agreemeni) lo breakfast at his lodgings. " At tlie Goldia 

\ Anchor near Holbum Bar*." A. C] 
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lar, though himself no great judge of literature, had 
good sense enough to have for his friends very able men, 
to give hirn tlieir opinion and advice in the purchase of 
cojjy-riglit ; the consequence of which was his acquiring 
a very targe fortune with great liberality. Johnson 
Baid of him, " 1 respect Millar, Sir; he has raised the 
price of literature." The same praise'' may be justly 
given to Panckoucke, tlie eminent bookseller of Paris. 
Mr. Strahan's liberality, judgment, and success are well 
known. 

•' TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, NEAR 
SPILSBT, LINCOLNSHIRE. 

" sra, 

" It has been long ohseiTed, that men do not sus- 
pect faults which they do not commit ; your own ele- 
gance of manners, and punctuality of complaisance, did 
not suffer you to impute to me that negligence of which 
I was guilty, and which I have not since atoned. I 
received both your letters, and received them with 
pleasure proportioned to the esteem which so short an 
acquaintance strongly impressed, and which I hope to 
confirm by nearer knowledge, though I am afraid that 
gratification will be for a time withheld. 

" I have, indeed, published my Book,* of which I 
beg to know your father's judgment, and yours; and I 
have now staid long enough to watch its progress in the 
world. It has, you see, no patrons, and I think, has 
yet had no opponents, except the criticks of the coffee- 
house, whose outcries are soon dispersed into the air, 
and are thought on no more; from this, therefore, I am 
at liberty, and think of taking the opportunity of this 
interval to make an excursion, and why not then into 
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[ IJncolashii'C ? or, to mention a stronger attraction, 
I frh>' not to dear Mr. Longton ? I will give the troe 
reason, which I know you wiii a])prove : — I have & 
mother more than eiglity years old, w)io has counted 
the day3 to the pubhcation of my book, in hopes of 
seeing me ; and to her, if I can disengage myself here, 
I resolve to go. 

" As I know, dear Sir, that to delay my visit for r 
reason like this, «'ill not deprive me of your esteem, I 
beg it may not lessen your kindness. I have very seU 
dom received an offer of friendship which I so earnestly 
desire to cultivate and mature, I shall rejoice to hear 
from you, till I can sec you, and will see yon as soon as 
I can ; for when the duty that calls me to Lichfield is 
discharged, my inclination wiU carry me to Langton. 
I shall delight to hear the ocean roar, or see the stars 
twinkle, in the company of men to whom Nature does 
not spread her volume or utter her voice in vain, 

" Do not, dear Sir, make the slowness of this letter 
a precedent for delay, or imagine that I approved the 
incivility that I have committed ; for I have known you 
enough to love you, and sincerely to wish a furthea" 
knowledge ; and I assure you once more, that to live in 
a house that contains such a father and such a son, will 
I Jw accounted a very uncommon degree of pleasure, by, 
ar Sir, " Your most obliged, 

" And most humble servant, 
?Uvf6, 1755. " Sam. Johnson.' 



" TO THE HKVEREND MB. THOMAS WARTON. 

* DEAK S1U> 

" I AM grieved that you should think me capable 

r neglecting your letters ; and beg you will never 

nit any such suspicion again. I puqiose to come 

lown next week, if you shall be there ; or any other 
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week, that shall be more a^eable to you. Therefore 
let me know. I can stay this visit but a week ; but 
intend to make preparations for lonfjer stay next time ; 
being resolved not to lose sight of the Univeraty. How 
goes Apollonius?'^ Don't let him be forgotten. Some 
things of this kind must be done, to keep us up. Pay 
my compliments to Mr. Wise, and all my other friends. 
I think to come to Kettel-Hall.' I am. Sir, 

" Your most alTectionate, A:c. 
-V [London] May ]5, 1755. " SaM. JoHNSON." 

TO THE SAME. 
" DEAR Sia, 

'• It is strange how many things will happen to 
uitercept every pleasure, though it [be] only that of 
two friends meeting together, I have promised myself 
■every day to inform you when you might expect me at 
Oxford, and have not been able to fix a time. This 
time, however, is, I think, at last come ; and I pro- 
mise myself to repose in Kettel-Hall, one of the first 
Uiiights of the next week. I am afraid my stay with 
L-you cannot belong; but what is the inference? We 
y must endeavour to make it chearful. I wish your bra- 
I tber could meet us, that we might go and drink tea 
[ mith Mrs. Wise in a body. I hope he wiU be at Ox- 

" A imnalation of Apoltoniua Rbodius waa now intended by MisJ 

' .Worton." , i 

' [Keltel-Hal! U an ancient tenement, adjoining to Trinity Col- I 

[lege, built about tlieyt'nrJGi5. by Dr. Ralph Kettel, then PKnidnit, I 

I fiir the accommodntion of Commoners of that Society. In tha an*] 

dent hostel, then in a very ruinoirs state, about forty yean ftftetl 

Johnson hnd lodged there, Mr. VViodliam and the present > 

were accommodated with two chambers, of primitive siroitlicity^l 

' during the installation of the Duke of Portland m Chancellor of \' 

UniverHity of Oxford, in 1793. It has since been converted into-i; 
' commodious private houne. Malonb.] 
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 ford, or at his nest of British and Saxon antiquities.^ 
I shall expect to see Sjjencer finished, and many other 
things begun. Dodsley is gone to visit the Dutch. , 
I The Dictionary sells well. The rest of the world goe« 1 
D as it did. Dear Sir, 

" Your most affectionate, &c. 
' [London] June 10, 1755, " SaM. JoHNSON." 



TO THE SAME. 
' DEAR SIR, 

" To talk of coming to you, and not yet to come, | 

I lias an air of trifling which I would not willingly have I 
among you; and which, I believe, you will not wil- [ 

I lingly impute to me, when I have told yon, that since 1 
lay promise, two of our partners ^ are dead, and that I i 
Was solicited to suspend my excursion till we could re- I 
cover from our confusion. 

I have not laid aside my purpose ; for every day 1 
makes me more impatient of staying from you. But 1 
death, you know, hears not supplications, nor pays any | 

' regard to the convenience of mortals. I hope now to ] 
■ee you next week ; but next week is but another name^ J 
for to-morrow, 'which has been noted for promising and i 

' -deceiving. " I am, &c. 

' " [London] June 2*, 1755. " SaM. Jo»NSON ." 

TO THE SAME. 
*' DEAR SIR, 

•' I TOLD you that among the manuscripts are some 
things of Sir Thomas ATore. I beg you to pass an hour 
in looking on them, and procure a transcript of the ten 
or twenty first lines of each, to be compared with what 
I have ; that I may know whether they are yet pub- 
f .^hed. The manuscripts are these : 

' " At ElhEeld, a village three mile* from Oxrord." 

I " fioolcMUen conctniMl in bia l>k(iu«uy.'* , 
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« Catalogue of Bodl. MS. pag. 122. F. 3. 
TTiomas More. 

I. Fall of angels. 2. Creation and fall of mankind. 
3. Determination of the Trinity for the rescue of man- _ 
kind. 4. Five lectures of our Saviour's passion. 5. Of 
the institution of the Sacrament, three lectures. 6. How 
to receive the hlessed body of our Lord sacramentally. 
7. Neomenia, the new moon. 8, De tristUia, tadio, 
pavore, et oratioue Christi ante captionem ejus. 

" Catalogue, pag. 154. Life of Sir Thomas More. 
Qu. Whether Rojwr's ? Page 363. De resignatione 
JkFagni Sigilli in manus regis per D. Thomam Morum. 
Pag. 364. Mori De/ensio Morice. 

" If you procure the young gentleman in tlie library 
to write out what you think fit to be written, I will 
send to ]Mr. Prince the bookseller to pay him what yott ! 
shall think proper. 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to Mr, Wise, 
and all my friends. I am. Sir, 

" Your affectionate, &c. 
" [London] Aug. 7, 1755. " SaM. JohNSON." 

The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of 
the English Language, being now at length published, 
in two volumes folio, the world contemplated with 
wonder so stupendous a work atchieved by one man, 
while other countries had thought such undertak- 
ings fit only for whole academies. Vast as his powers 
were, 1 cannot but think that his imagination deceived 
him, when he supposed that by constant application he 
might have performed the task in three years. Let the 
Preface be attentively perused, in which is given, in i 
clear, strong, and glowing style, a comprehensive, yet 1 
particular view of what he had done; and it will bft^ 
evident, that the time he employed upon it was com- 
paratively short. 1 am unwilling to swell niy book wUhj 
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I long quotations from what is in every body's hands, and 
I I believe there are few prose coniposilions in the English 
P lMtgiiag;e that are read with more delight, or are more 
impressed upon the memory, than that preliminary dis» 
coui-se. One of its excellencies has always struck me 
with peculiar admiration ; 1 mean the [wrspicuity with 
which he has expressed abstract scientifick notions. Aa 
an instance of this, I shall quote the following sentence: 
" When the radical idea branches out into parallel ra- 
mifications, how can a consecutive series be formed of 
senses in their own nature collateral?" We have here • 
an example of what has been often said, and I Ijelieve 
with justice, that there is for every thought a certaia 
nice adaptation of words which none other could equal, 
and which, when a man has been so fortunate as to hit, 
he has attained, in that particular case, the perfection 
of language. 

The extensive reading which was absolutely neces- 
sary for the accumulation of authorities, and which 
alone may account for Johnson's retentive mind being 
enriched with a veiy large and various store of know- 
ledge and imagery, must have occupied several years. 
The Preface furnishes an eminent instance of a double 
talent, of which Johnson was fuUy conscious. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds heard him say, " There are two things 
which I am confident 1 can do very well : one is an in- 
troduction to any literary work, stating what it is to 
contain, and how it should be executed in the most 
perfect manner : the other is a conclusion, shewing from 
various causes why the execution has not been equal to 
what the authourpromised to himself and to the publick." 
How should puny scribblers be abashed and disap- 
pcnnted, when they find liim displaying a perfect theory 
of iexicographical excellence, yet at the same time 
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candidly and modestly allowing that he " had not satis- 
fied his own expectations." Here was a fair occasion 
for the exercise of Johnson's modesty, when he was 
called upon to compare his own arduous performance, 
not with those of other individuals, (in which case his 
inflexible regard to truth would have been violated had 
he affected diffidence,) but with speculative perfection; 
as he, who can outstrip alt his competitors in the racc^ 
may yet be sensible of his deficiency when he runs 
against time. Well might he say, that " the English 
Dictionary was written with little assistance of the 
learned ;" for he told me, that the only aid which he 
[ received was a paper containing twenty etymologies, 
ient to him by a person then unknown, who he was af- 
, terwards informed was Dr. Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, i 
j The etymologies, though they exhibit learning and 
[ judgement, are not, I think, entitled to the first 
praise amongst the various parts of this immense work. ' 
The definitions have always appeared to me such asto- 
nishing proofs of acuteness of intellect and precision of 
language, as indicate a genius of the highest rank. This 
I It is which marks the superiour excellence of Johnson's 
[Dictionary over others equally or even more volu- i 
HRiinous, and must have made it a work of much greater I 
['.mental labour than mere Lexicons, or iVord-Booka, 
\ <ti»e Dutch call them. They, who will make the expe- 1 
' ' Timent of trying how they can define a few words of n 
whatever nature, will soon he satisfied of the unques- 
tionable justice of this observation, which I can assuiv 
my readers is founded upon much study, and upon com- 
munication with more minds than my own. i 
A few of his definitions must be admitted to be er- I 
roneous. Thus, fVhidward and Leczvard, though di- 
rectly of opposite meaning, are defined identically the 
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same way ; * • as to which inconsiderable specks it is 
enough to observe, that his Preface announces that he 
was aware there might be many such in so immense a 
work ; nor was he at all disconcerted when an instance 
was pointed out to him, A lady once asked him how 
he came to define Pastcni the knee of a horse : instead 
nf making an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at 
ouco answered, " Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance." 
His definition of Network, has been often quoted with 
sportive malignity, as obscuring a thing in itself very 
plain. But to these frivolous censures no other answer 
is necessary than that with which we are furnished by 
his own Preface. " To explain, requires the use of 
terms less abstruse than that which is to lie explained, 
and such terms cannot always be found. For as nothing 
can be proved but by supposing something intuitively 
known, and evident without proof, so nothing can be 
defined but hy the use of words too plain to admit of 
definition. Sometimes easier words are changed into 
harder ; as burial, , into sepulture or interment ; dry, 
into desiccative ; dryness into siccity or aridity ; Jit, 
into paroxism ; for, the easiest word, whatever it be, 
can never be translated into one more easy." 

His introducing his own opinions, and even preju- 
dices, under general definitions of words, while at the 
same time the original meaning of the words is not ex- 
plained, as his Tory, IP'hig, Pension, Oats, Excise^ 

' [He owns in his Prelace the rleliciencf of the technical part of 
; and he said he )ihould be much obliged to me for dcfini- 
l^fions of musicnl l^rma for his nest edition, which he did not live to 
r Bnperintend. Bi'hnev.] 

' He thus defines Excise: ' A hateful Inx levied upon commodi- 

tiw, nnd adjudged not by the common judges of properly, but I 

wretchn hired by those lo whom Excise is paid.' The Commit I 

■ionen of Excise being offended by this severe reSection, consulted | 

I Mr. Montr, t**" Attoracy-GencnJ, to know wfaether redrew o 
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and a feiv more, canoot be fully defended, and rauat 
be placed to the account of capricious and humorous in- 
dulgence. Talking to uie upon this subject when we 
were at Ashbourne in 1777, he mentioned a still 
stronger instance of the predominance of his private 
feelings in the composition of this work, than any now 
to be found in it. " You know. Sir, Lord Gower for- 
sook the old Jacobite interest. WJieii I came to the 
word Renegauo, after telling that it meant * one who 
deserts to the enemy, a revblter,' I added. Sometimes 
we say fl Gower. Thus it went to the press : but the 
printer had more wit than I, and struck it out." 

Let it, however, I;e remembered, that this indul- 
gence does not display itself only in sarcasm towards 
others, but sometimes in playful allusion to the notions 
commonly entertained of his own laborious task. Thus ; 
" Grub-street, the name of a street in I_*ndon, mucli 
inhabited by writers of small histories, dictionaries, 
and temporary poems ; whence any mean production is 
called Grub-street." — " Lexicographer, a writer of 
dictionaries, a hartnless drudge." 

be legally obtained. 1 wished to have procured lor my readers s 
copy of Ihe opinion which he gave, and which maj aow be jtuily 
considered as history ; but (he mysterious secresy of ofEcc il seeins 
tnnild not permit il. I am, however, informed, by rery good autho- 
rity, that its import was, that the passage might be con«idered as 
actionable ; but that it would be more prudent in the board not to 
prosecute. Johnson never made the smallest alteration in this pas- 
sage. We find he still retained his early prejudice against E»riw ; 
for in ■' The Idler, No. 65," there is ilie following vct)- eitmordi- 
nary paragraph : " The authenticity of Clarendon's hatory, thm^k 
printed with the sanction of one of the first Dnivetsitiei of the 
world, hod not an unexpected manuscript beeo happily discorer«<lt 
would, with the help of factious credulity, have been brought into 
question, by the two lowest of all human beings, a Scribbler for a 
party, and a Commissioner of Excise." The persons to whom fac 
alludes were Mr. John Oldmixon, and George Ducket, Esq- 
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At the time when lie was concluding his very el© 
quent Preface, Johnson's mind appears to have been in 
such a state of depression, that we cannot contemplate 
without wonder the vigorous and splendid thoughts, 
which so highly distinguish that performance. " I (sa^ 
he) may surely be contented without the praise of per- 
fection, which if I could obtain in this gloom of soK- 
tude, what would it avail me ? I have protracted m,3r 
work till most of those whom I wished to please have- 
sunk into the grave ; and success and miscarriage are- 
empty sounds. I therefore dismiss it with frigid tran- 
quillity, having little to fear or hope from censure or 
from praise." That this indifference was rather a tem- 
porary than an habitual feelings appears, I think, &oai 
his letters to Mr. Warton ; and however he may have- 
been affected for the moment, certain it is that the ho- 
nours which his great work procured him, both at home 
and abroad, were very grateful to him. His friend the 
Earl of Corke and Orreiy, teing at Florence, pre- 
sented it to the Academia delta Crusca. That Aca^ 
demy sent Johnson their Vocabolario, and the French 
Academy sent him their Dictiotmaire, which Mr.. 
Jjangton had the pleasure to convey to him. 
I It must undoubtedly seem strange, that the conclu- 
rion of his Preface should be expressed in terms so de- 
sponding, when it is considered that the authour was 
then only in his forty-sixth year. But we must ascribe 
its gloom to that miserable dejection of spirits to which 
he was constitution ally subject, and which was aggra* 
rated by the death of his wife two years before. I have 
heard it ingeniously observed by a lady of rank and 
elegance, that " his melancholy was then at its meri- 
dian." It pleased God to grant him almost thirty years 
of life after this time ; and once when he was ht i 
placid frame of mind, he was obliged to own to un 
TOL. I. 
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that he had enjoyed happier days, and had many n 
friends, since that gloomy hour, than before. 

It is a sad saying, that " most of those whom he 
•■ wished to please had sank into the grave ; " and hia 
'Case at forty-five was singularly unhappy, unless the 
-de of his friends was veiy narrow, I have oftea 
thought, that as longevity is generally desired, and 
"believe, generally expected, it would be wise to be coi 
■iinually adding to the number of our friends, that the 
•loss of some may be supplied by others. Friendships 
*" the wine of life," should, Hke a well-stocked c^ar, 
■ibe thus continually renewed ; and it is consolatory to 
■tfatnk, that although we can seldom add what will 
'equal the generous Jirst growths of our youth, yet 
friendship becomes insensibly old in much less time 
-than is commonly imagined, and not many years 
acquired to make it very mellow and pleasant. !Vamilh 
•will, no doubt, make a considerable difference. Mett 
<»f affectionate temper and bright fancy will coalesce ft 
>^cat deal sooner than tlrase who are cold and dull, 

The proposition which I Iiave now endeavoured to 
illustrate was, at a subsequent period of his life, the 
opinion of Johnson himself. He said to Sir Joshuft 
Reynolds, " If a man does not make new acquaintance 
«s he advances through life, he will soon find himself 
left alone. A man, Sir, should keep his friendship tn 
constant repair" 

The celebrated Mr, Wilkes, whose notions and ha* 
Uts of life were very opposite to his, but who was erep 
' eminent for literature and vivacity, sallied forth with tL 
little Jeu d'Esprit upon the following passage in hit< 
Grammar of the English Tongue, prefixed to the Di(M| 
tionary ; " 7/ seldom, perhaps never, begins any 
the fii-at syllable." In an essay printed in " the PulM, 
lick Advertiser," this lively writer enumerated DianytJ 
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instances in op[K)sitton to Ihis remark ; for example ; 
" The authoiir of this observation must be a man of m 
quick appre-hensiojiy and of a most compre-hensive 
genius." The position is undoubtedly expressed with 
too much latitude. 

This light sally, we may suppose, made no great 
impression on our Lexicographer ; for we find tliat he 
did not alter the passage till many years afterwards.^ 

He had the pleasure of being treated io a very di& 
ferent manner by his old pupil Mr. Garrick, in the folrf 
lowing complimentary Epigram : 

ON JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 

" Talk of war wilh a Briton, he'll boldly advance, 

" Thai one English soldier will beat ten of France ; 

" Would we alter the boast from the sword to the pen, 

" Our odds are-slill greater, slitl greater our men ; ^ 

" In the deep mines of science though Frenchmen may loll, 

" Can their strength be compar'd to Locke, Newton, and BoyleP 

" Let them rally their heroes, send forth all their pow'rs, 

t. " Their vene-men and proee-men, then match them with oars ! 
" Pint Shakspeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight, 
" Have put their whole drama and epick to flight 1 
" In satires, epistles, and odes, would they cope, 
" Their nnmberN retreat before Dryden and Pope ; 
" And Johnson, well-ann'd like a hero of yore, 
" Has beat forty French,' and will beat forty more ! " 

Johnson this year gave at once a proof of Iiis bene- 
volence, quickness of apprehension, and admirable art 
of composition, in the assistance which he gave to Mr. 
Zachariah Williams, father of the blind lady whom be 

* In the third edition, published in 1773, he left oat the word* 
R /triapM MfvtT, and added the following paragraph : 
 " It aometimes begins middle or final syllables in worda com- 
pounded, as bhck-kead, or derived from the Latin, as compre-kcndett. 
f The irambCTof the French Academy employed in leltliDg their 
language. 

8 2 
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bad humanely received under his roof. Mr. Williams 
had followed the profession of physick in Wales ; but 
having a very strong propensity to the study of natural 
philosophy, had made many ingenious advances towards 
a discovery of the longitude, and repaired to London 
in hopes of obtaining the great parliamentary reward. 
He failed of success ; but Johnson having made himsdf* 
master of his principles and experiments, wrote for^ 
him a pamphlet, published in quarto, with the follow- 
ing title ; " An Account of an Attempt to ascertain the 
Longitude at Sea, by an exact Theory of the Variation 
of the Magnetical Needle ; with a Table of the Varia- 
tions at the most remarkable Cities in Europe, from the 
year 1660 to 1860."f To diffuse it more extensively, 
it was accompanied with an Italian translation on the- 
opposite page, which it is supposed was the work • 
Signor Baretti,^ an Italian of considemble literature, 
who having come to England a lew years before, had 
been employed in the capacity both of a language inas> 
ter and an authour, and formetl an intimacy with Dr. 
Johnson. This pamphlet Johnson presented to the 

• Bodleian Library,'^ On a blank leaf of it is pasted i 
paragraph cut out of a newspaper, containing an ac- 

' count of the death and character of Williams^ plainly 
written by Johnson.' 



' [This ingenioui foreigner, who vras a native of Piedmont, came 
to England about the year 1753, and died in London, May 5, 1789; 
K very- candid and judicious account of liim and his works, be^'nning 
I »nth the words, " So much asperity," and written, it is bdicved, by 
n distinguished dignitarj- in the church, may be found in the Gen* 
j tlemati's Magazine for that year, p. tfiS. Malone.] 1 

» See note by Mr. VV'arton, p. 253, Si. [from which it appeonJ 
\ that " 12th " in thenextnote means the 12Ui of July, 1755. 

" Oo Saturday the 12lh, about twelve at night, died Mr. Zacha> 1 
[jkh Williams, in his eighty-third year, after an illness of righlj 
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In July this year lie had formed some scheme of 
I mental improvement, the particular purpose of which 
I does not appear. But we find in his " Prayers and 
tfeditations," p. 25, a prayer entitled, *' On the 
i 'Study of Philosophy, as an instrument of living;** 
I *nd after it follows a note, " This study was not pur- 
I «ied." 

On the Idth of the same month he wrote in his 

L Journal the following scheme of life, for Sunday : 

• Having lived " (as he with tenderness of conscience 

Xpresses himself) '•' not without an habitual reverence 

llbr the Sabbath, yet without that attention to its reli- 

igious duties which Christianity requires ; " 

" 1. To rise early, and in order to it, to go to sleep 
early on Saturday. 

" 9. To use some extraordinary devotion in the 
moming. 

" 3. To examine the tenour of my life, and particu- 
larly the last week ; and to mark my advances in reli- 
gion, or recession from it. 

" 4. To read the Scripture methodically with such 
hel|>3 as are at hand. 

" 5. To goto church twice. 

" 6, To read books of Divinity, either speculative or. 
L practical. 

* 7. To instruct my family. 

' 8. To wear off by meditation any worldly soil 
t«ontracted in tlie week." 

Id 17^6 Johnson found that the great fame of his 



, in full po^qesiion nf his menlnl fuculiips. He hoi been 
Mg known tophilnaophrn nnd scnrnen forliis skill in magnetism, and 
rHiB proposal lo ascertain the longitude by n peculiar system of the »■- 
T iftlion of the compass. He wns a man of industry indefniignble, of 
I COnrersation inoffemiivF, [mtlenl of adversity and disease, eminently 
F Mber, temperate, and pioua ; and worthy to have ended life wilk 
I better fortune." 
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Dictionary liad not set him above the necessity of 
•• matdng- provision for the day that was passing over 
iiim." ' No royat or noble patron extended a munift*, 
«ent hand to give independence to the man who ba4 
conferred stability on the language of his country. We 
jnay feel indignant that there should have beeii su(^ 
unworthy neglect ; but we must, at the same tinM^ 
congratulate ourselves, when we consider, that to this 
Tery neglect, operating to rouse the natural indo- 
lence of his constitution, we owe many valuable pro- 
iductions, which otherwise, perhaps, might never have 
i^peared. 

He had spent, during the progress of the work, the 
^oney for which he had contracted to write his Dictio- 
nary. We have seen that the reward of his labour was 
only fifteen hundi'ed and seventy-five pounds ; and when 
the expcnce of amanuenses and paper, and other article^ 
are deducted, his clear profit was very inconsiderable. 
I once said to him, " I am sorry. Sir, you did not get 
more for your Dictionary." His answer was, " I am 
sorry too. But it was very well. The booksellers are 
generous liberal-minded men." He, upon all occasions, 
did ample justice to their character in this respect. He 
considered them as the patrons of literature ; and, indeed, 
although they have eventually been considerable gainers 
* liy his Dictionary, it is to them that we owe its having 



* [Hewas so far from being " set nbove the nec^sity of makiog . 
,pn>vi!jion for the dny that was passing over him," that he J 
'appears to have beet) in this year in great pecuniary distress, having I 
been arrested for debt ; on which occasion his friend, Samu<3S 
Kchardson, became his surety- See a letter from Johnson to him, OS I 
that subject, dated Feb. 19, 1756. Richardiwn's CoiiBBSPaNDKHC^I 
vol. V. p. 283. Malone.] [Dr. Johnson made nnoiher application I 
toMr. Richardson, in a letter datedMarch 16,ortbcsamcyear,Gtatiqf I 
that he was arrested for 5l. 18t. Mr. Richardson sent six guinei 
See Murphy's Lifb of Johnsom, p. 86. It appeared first in ihf J 
C»irT. M*o. circa 1786-7. A. C] 
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been undertaken and carried through at the risk of* 
great expence, for they were not absolutdy sure of being 
indemnified. 

On the first day of this year ' we find from his private 
devotions, that he had then recovered fi-om sickness,* 
and in February, that his eye was restored to its use.*' 
The [)ioiis gratitude with which he acknowledges mercies* 
upon every occasion is very edifying; as is the humble^ 
submission which he bi-eathes, when it is the will of his 
fceaveiily Father to try him with afflictions. As such 
tffipositions become the state of man here, and are the 
true effects of religious discipline, we cannot but venerate 
Johnson one of the most exercised minds that ouP 
holy religion hath ever formed. If there beany thought 
less enough to suppose such exercise the weakness of a> 
great understanding, let them look up to Johnson, and 
be convinced that what lie so earnestly practised must 
have a rational foundation. 

His works this year were, an abstract or epitome, id 
Octavo, of his folio Dictionary, and a few essays in  
■wnthly publication, entitled, " The Unitebsai. Vi- 
BITF.R,** Christopher Smart, with whose unhappy va- 
nllalion of mind he sincerely sympathised, was one of the 

ited undertakers of this mbcellany ; and it was to 

list him that Johnson sometimes employed his pen. 
lAll the essays marked with two asterisks have been as- 

[In April in this year, Johoion wrote a letter to Dt. Joseph 
Varton, in consequence of having read a few pnges of that gentle- 
in's newly pubti.thed " Essay on llie Geniim and Writings of Pope." 
le only psm^^nph in it thai mpectH Johnson'n personal history is 
i* !  For my part i haw not lately done much. I have beea 
in the winter, and my eye hfts been intlaraed ; but I please myself 
ifilh the hopes of doing many things, with which I have long pK-ased 
dccsMPed myielf I " Memoir* of Dr. J. Warton, &c. ito. 1606. 

Frtjtn und MediUtiom. ' Ibid. 27. 
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cribed to him ; but I am coiifideiit, from internal evi- 
■dence, that of these, neither " The Life of Chaucer," 
■" Reflections on the State of Portugal," nor an " Essajr 
«n Architecture," were written by him. I am equally 
confident, upon tlie same evidence, that he wrote, 
** Further Thoughts on Agriculture;""!- being the sequel 
of a very inferior essay on the same subject, and wliich, 
though earned on as if by the same hand, is both in 
thinking and expression so far above it, and so striking-ly 
pemliar, as to leave no doubt of its true parent ; and 
that he also wrote " A Dissertation on the State of Li- 
terature and Authours," f and " A Dissertation on the 
£pitaphs written by Pope." • The last of these, in- 
deed, he afterwards added to his " Idler." Why the 
essays truly written by him are marked in the same 
manner with some which he did not write, I cannot ex- 
plain ; but with deference to those who have ascribed 
to him the three essays which I have rejected, they 
want all the characteristical marks of Johnsonian compo- 
sition. 

He engaged also to superintend and contribute largely 
to another monthly publication, entitled " The Lite- 
iLAJtY Magazine, or Universal Review;"* the 
first number of which came out in May" this year. 
What were his emoluments from thb undertaking, and 
what other writers were employed in it, 1 have not dis- 
covered. He continued to write in it, with intermis- 
wons, till the fifteenth number; and I think that be 
never gave i)etter proofs of the foice, acuteness, and vi- 
xatity of his mind, than in this miscellany, whether we 
consider his original essays, or his reviews of the workft 
of others. The " Prehminary Address"! to the pul>- 



■" [The fii 
"They were published 
•MoU.. A. C] 






It on April i5, ihe second in Mkjr. 
ilike the other Magazines, on the ISttiottuk 
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lick, is a proof how this great man could embellish, with 
the graces of superioiir composition, even so trite a thing 
as the plan of a magazine. 

His original essaj-s are, " An Introduction to the 
Political State of Great Britain ; " f " Remarks on the 
Militia BiU;"f " Observations on his Britannick Ma- 
jesty's Treaties with the Empress of Russia and the 
Landgrave of Hesse Cassel ; " f " Observations on the ' 
Present State of Affairs ; " f and, " Memoirs of Frede- 
.Bck III. King of Pnissia." f In all these he displays 
intensive political knowledge and sagacity, expressed 
with uncommon energy and perspicuity, without any of 
.'Chose words which he sometimes took a pleasure in 
adopting, in imitation of Sir Thomas Bi-owne ; of whose 
" Christian Morals " he this year gave an edition, with 
his " Life"* prefixed to it, which is one of Johnson's 
best biographical performances. In one instance only 
in these essays has he indulged his Brrnvnism. Dr. 
Robertson, the historian, mentioned it to me, as having 
at once convinced him that Johnson was the authour of 
the " Memoirs of the King of Prussia." Speaking of 
the pride which the old King, the father of his hero, 
took in being master of the tallest regiment in Euroi>e, 
]be says, " To review this towering^ regiment was hia 
daily pleasure ; and to i>er|K:tuate it was so much his 
care, that when he met a tall woman he immediately 
commanded one of his Tilanian retinue to marry her, 
that they might propagate proceritt/." For this Anglo- 
i.Latian word procerUy, Johnson had, Iiowever, the 
.authority of Addison. 

I lis reviews are of the following books : " Birch'B ' 
-History of the Royal Society;"! " Wnrphy's Gray*» 
. bn Journal ; " f " Warton's Essay on the Writings and ' 
4>enius of Pope, Vol. I."t " Hampton's Translation of 
P(Jybius;"f " Blackwell's Memoira of the Court of 
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Augustus ; " t " Russel's Natural History of Aleppo ;"f 
" Sir Isaac Newton's Arguments in Proof of a Deity ; "f 
" Borlase's History of the Isles of Scilly ;"f " Holme^ 
Experiments on Bleaching ;"t " Browne's Christian 
Morals :"t "Hales on distilling Sea- Water, Ventila- 
tors in Ships, and curing an ill Taste in Milk;"f " Luca^s 
Essay on Waters;" t " Keith's Catalogue of the Scot- 
tish Bishops;"! "Browne's History of Jamaica ;"f 
" Philosop}iical Transactions, Vol. XLIX." f " Mrs. 
jennox's Translation of Sully's Memoirs ; " • " Miscd- 
lanies by Elizabeth Harrison ; " f " Evans's Map and 
Account of the Middle Colonies in America ; " f " Lel- 
iter on the Case of Admiral Byng;"* " Appeal to the 
people concerning Admiral Byng;"* " Hanway's 
1 £ight Days' Journey, and Essay on Tea ; " * " The 
I iCadet, a Military Treatise ; " f " Some further Parti- 
1 mlars in Relation to the Case of Admiral Byng, by a 
I gentleman of Oxford ; " • " The Conduct of the Mi- 
I vistry relating to the present War impartially ex- 
I '•mined;"! "-A- Free Inquiry into the Nature and 
1 lOrigin of EviU" * All these from internal evidence, 
.were written by Johnson : some of them I know he 
avowed, and have market! them with an asieritk ac- 
cordingly. Mr. Thomas Davies indeed, ascribed to fiim 
the Review of Mr. Burke's " Inquiry into the Origin 
of our ideas of the Sublime and Beautiful ; " and Sir 
John Hawkins, with equal discernment, has inserted H 
in his collection of Johnson's works : whereas it has no 
■resemblance to Johnson's composition, and is well known 
to have been written by Mr. Murphy, who has adcnow- 
ledged it to me and many others. 

It is worthy of remark, in Justice to .lohnson's |>oJi- 
tical character, which has been misrepresented as ab> 
jectly submissive to power, that his " Observations tm 
the present State of Affairs," glow with as animated a 
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spirit of constitutional liberty as can be found any where. 
Thus he begins : " The time is now come, in which 
every Englishman expects to be informed of the national 
affairs ; and in which he has a right to have that ex- 
pectation gratified. For, whatever may be urged by 
Ministers, or those whom vanity or interest make the 
followers of ministers, concerning the necessity of con- 
fidence in our govemours, and the presumption of prying 
with profane eyes into the recesses of policy, it is evi- 
dent that this reverence can be claimed only by coun- 
sels yet unexecuted, and projects suspended in dilibera- 
tion. But when a design has ended in miscarriage or 
success, when every eye and everj' ear is witness to 
general discontent, or general satisfaction, it is then a 
proper time to disentangle confusion and illustrate ob- 
scurity ; to shew by what causes every event was pro- 
duced, and in what effects it is likely to terminate ; to 
lay down with distinct particularity what rumour always 
huddles in general exclamation, or perplexes by indi- 
gested narratives; to shew whence happiness or calamity 
is derived, and whence it may be expected ; and honestly 
to lay before the people what inquiry can gather of the 
past, and conjecture can estimate of the future." 

Here we have it assumed as an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, that in this country the people ai'c the superin- 
tendents of the conduct and measures of those by whom 
government is administered ; of the beneficial effect of 
which the present reign afforded an illustrious example, 
when addres3e<< from all parts of tlie kingdom con- 
troulcd an audacious attempt to introduce a new power 
■ubvcrsive of the crown. 

A still stronger proof of his patriotick spirit appears 
in his review of an " Essay on Waters, by Dr. Lucas," 
of whom, afler describing him as a man well known to 
ihe world for his daring defiance to power, when he 
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thought it exerted on the side of wroDf^r, he thus speaks: 
*' The Irish Ministers drove him from his native country 
by a proclamation, in which they charge him with 
crimes of which they never intended to be called to the 
proof, and oijpressed liim by methods equally irresisti- 
ble by guilt and innocence. 

" Let the man thus driven into exile, for having 
been the friend of his country, be received in every 
other place as a confessor of liberty ; and let the tools 
of power he taught in time, that they may rob, but 
cannot impoverish." 

Some of his reviews in this Jlagazine are very short 

l^«ccounts of the pieces noticed, and I mention them only 

I jthat Dr. Johnson's opinion of the works may be known ; 

I tut many of them are examples of elaborate criticism, 

I jn the most masterly style. In his review of the " Me- 

I vioirs of the Court of Augustus," he has the resolution 

[ to think and s|)eak from his own mind, regardless of 

I -the cant transmitted from age to age, in praise of t>ie 

I ancient Romans. Thus: " I know not why any one 

ritiut a school-boy in his declamation should whine over 

[ ihe Commonwealth of Rome, which grew great only 

I by the misery of the rest of mankind. The Romans, 

like others, as soon as they grew rich, grew corrupt ; 

«Dd in their corruption sold the lives and freedoms of 

themselves, and of one another." Again, " a j>eopIe, 

who while they were poor robbed mankind ; and as soon 

as they became rich, robbed one another." In his re- 

riew of the Miscellanies in prose and verse, published by 

Elizabeth Harrison, but written by many hands, he 

gives an eminent proof at once of his orthodoxy and j 

candour. " The authours of the essays in prose seem I 

generally to have imitated, or tried to imitate, the a^ " 

piousness and luxuriance of Mrs. Rove. This, how* 

ever, is not all their praise ; they have laboured to add 
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to her brightness of imagery, her puiity of sentiments. 
The poets have had Dr. IVatts before their eyes ; a 
writer, who, if he stood not in the first class of genius, 
I , comjKnsated that defect by a ready application of hiB 
powers to the promotion of piety. The attempt to em- 
ploy the ornaments of romance in the decoration of re- ' 
Ugion, was, I think, first made by Mr. Boyle's Mar- 
tyrdom of Theodora; hut ^o^/cV philosophical studies 
L did not allow him time for the cultivation of style : and 
I the completion of tlie great design was reserved for 
, Mrs, Roive* Dr. fVatts was one of the first who taught 
k the dissenters to write and s]>eak like other men, by 
k shewing them that elegance might consist with piety. 
They would have both done honour to a Ijetter society, 
for they had that charity which might well make their 
failings forgotten, and with which the whole Christian, 
world might wish for communion. They were pure from 
all the heresies of ao age, to which every opinion is 
become a favourite that the universal church has hi- 
therto detested ! 

" This praise the general interest of mankind requires 

to be given to writers who please and do not corrupt, 

who instruct and do not weary. But to them all human 

I eulogies are vain, whom I believe applauded by angels, 

I and numbered with the just." 

His defence of tea against Mr. Jonas Hanway's vio- 
I lent attack upon that elegant and jiopular beverage, 
\ «hew3 how very well a man of genius can write uiKin 
lithe slightest subject, when he writes, as the Italians 
I jay con amove : I suppose no person ever enjoyed with 
I more reUsh the infusion of that fragrant leaf than John- 
rwn. The quantities which he drank of it at all hours 
I were so great, that hts ner\'es must have been uncora- 
inonly strong, not to have been extremely relaxed by 
such an intemperate use of it. He assured me that he 
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never felt the least inconvenience from it ; which is a 
proof that the fault of his constitution was rather a too 
great tension of fibres, than the contrary. Mr. Han> 
way wrote an angry answer to Johnson's reriew of his 
Essay on Tea, and Johnson, after a full and deliberate 
pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, I believe^ 
in the whole course of his life, when he condescended 
to oppose any thing that was written against him. I 
suppose when he thought of any of his little antagonist^ 
he was ever justly aware of the high sentitnent of Ajax 
in Ovid : 

" Itfe Itdil pretium jam nunc certamhiii hujus, 
" Qui, dm viclai erit, mecum certaaejiretur'' 

But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway laid himself so 
open to ridicule, that Johnson's animadversions ttpon 
his attack were chiefly to make sport. 

The generosity with which he pleads the cause of 
Admiral Byng is highly to the honour of his heart and 
spirit. Though Voltaire affects to be witty upon the 
fate of that unfortunate officer, observing that he was 
shot " pour encourager les autres" the nation has long 
been satisfied that his life was sacrificed to the politick 
fervour of the times. In the vault belonging to the 
Torrington family, in the church of Southiil, in Bed- 
fordshire, there is the following Epitaph upon his mo- 
nument, which I have transcribed : 

PEBPRTUAL C 
" op puflLICK JuSTIC«, 

'< Tub Honouuablb Jobm Byito, Eso, 

" Admibai. op the BlvBi 

" Fell a Mabtvr to political 

" PBRSECmoW, 

" Makcb I*, IN THE TEAR 1757 ; 
" WHEH Bbavbit awd Lotaltt 

" WBBB IHSDFPICIEMT SbCUBITIBS 
" FOB TRB LlFB AND HoNOUS OF 

" A Natal Officbb." 
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Johnson's most exquisite critical essay in the Lite- 
rary Magazine, and indeed any wliere, is his review of 
Soame Jenyns's " Inquiry into the Origin of Evil." 
Jenyns was possessed of lively talents, and a style emi- 
I aently pure and easy, and could very happily play with 
I light subject, either in prose or verse ; but when he 
I ipeculated on that most difficult and excruciating 
f^estion, the Origin of Evil, he " ventured far beyond 
I ias depth," and, accordingly, was exposed by Johnson^ 
Ikoth with iicute argument and brilliant wit. I remem- 
\ ber when the late Mr. Bicknell's humorous jierformance, 
|*Dtitled " The Musical Travels of Joe! Collyer," in 
■iwhich a slight attempt is made to ridicule Johnson, wag 
I ascribed to Soame Jenyns, "Ha! (said Johnson) I 
I thought I had given him enough of it." 

His triumph over Jenyns is thus described by ray 
' friend Mr. Courtenay in his " Poetical Review of tlus 
literary and moral Character of Dr. Johnson ;" a per- 
fbrmance of such merit, that had I not been honoured 
with a very kind and partial notice in it, I should echo 
the sentiments of men of the first taste loudly in its 
praise: 

" When specious sophists with presumption scan 
I " The source of evil hidden still from man ; 

" " Heme Arnbian tales, and vainly hope 

" To rival St. John, and hin scholar Pope : 
" Though raetaph^icks spread the gloom oF night, 
" By reason's stui he guides our aching sight ; 
" T^e bounds of knowledge maHts, and points the way 
" To pathless wastes, where wilder'd aages stray j 
" Where, like a farthing link-boy, Jenyns smnds, 
" And the dim torch drops from his feeble hands." i 



* Some time after Dr. Johnson's death, there appeared in the 

I newspapers and magazines an illiberal and petulant attack npon him, 

in the form of an Epitaph, under the name of Mr. Soame Jenyns, 

very unworthy of that gentleman, who had quietly submitted (o the 
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This year Mr. William Payne, brother of the respect- 
able bookseller of that name, published " An Introduc* 
tion to the Game of Draughts," to which Johnson con- 
tributed a Dedication to the Earl of Rochford,* and a 
Preface,* both of which are admirably adapted to the 
treatise to whicli they are prefixed. Johnson, I believe^ 
did not play at draughts after leaving College, by wbid> 
he suffered ; for it would have afforded him an innocent 
soothing relief from t}ie melancholy which distressed 
him so often, I have heard him regret that he had not 
learnt to jjlay at cards ; and the game at draughts we 
know is peculiarly calculated to fix the attention with- 
out straining it. There is a composure and gravity io 

critical Iiuh while Johnson lived. Il assumed, a» charactemticks oC 
him, all the vulgar ci re um stances of abuse which had circulated 
amongst the ignorant, h was an unbecoming indulgence of pony 
resentment, at a time when he liimseir was at a very advanced agev 
and had a near prospect of descending lo the furtive. 1 was trvYf 
sorry for it ; for he was then become an avowed, nnd (as my Lord 
Bishop of London, who had a serious conversation with him on ibe 
subject, assures me) a sincere Christian. He could not eipect that 
Johnson's numerous friends would patiently bear to have the me- 
mory of their master stigmnlized by no mean pen, but that, at least, 
one would be found Co retort. Accordingly, this unjust and 
tick Epitapli was met in the same publick field by an answer, in lenns 
soft, ond such us wanton provocation only could juiitiiy : 
EflTAPH, 
Prtparedjor a creature not quite dead ^rt. 
" Hebe lies a little ugly nauseous elf, 
" Who judging only from his wretched aelf, 
" Feebly attempted, petulant and v 
•■ The ' Origin of Evil,' to explain. 
" A mighty Genius at this elf displeas'd, 
" With a strong critick grasp the urchin squee<*(l. 
•• For thirty years its coward spleen it kepi, 
" Till in the dust the mighty Genius slept: 
" Then stunk nnd fretted in expiring sniiff', 
" And blink'd at Johnson with its last poor puff." 
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draughts which insensibly tranquillises the mind ; and, 
accordingly, the Dutch are fond of it, as they are of 
smoaking, of the sedative influence of which, though 
he himself never smoaked, he had a high opinion.® 
Besides, there is in draughts some exercise of the fa- 
culties ; and, accoi-dingly, Johnson wishing to dignify 
the subject in his Dedication with what is most estima- 
ble in it, observes, " Triflers may find or make any thing 
a trifle : but since it is the great characteristick of a 
wise man to see events in their causes, to obviate con- 
sequences, and ascertain contingencies, your Lordship 
will think nothing a trifle by which the mind is inured 
to caution, foresight, and circumspection." 

As one of the little occasional advantages which he 
did not disdain to take by his pen, as a man whose 
profession was literature, he this year accepted of a 
^inea from Mr. Robert Dodsley, for writing the intro- 
duction to " The London Chronicle," an evening news- 
paper; and even in so slight a performance exhibited 
peculiar talents. This Chronicle still subsists, and 
from what I observed, when I was abroad, has a more 
extensive circulation upon the Continent than any of 
the English news-papers. It was constantly read by 
Johnson himself; and it is but Just to observe, that it 
has all along been distinguished for good sense, accu- 
racy, moderation, and delicacy. 

Another instance of the same nature has been com- 
municated to me by the Reverend Dr. Thomas Camp- 
bell, who has done himself considerable credit by his 
own writings. " Sitting with Dr. Johnson one morn- 
ing alone, he asked me if I had known Dr. Madden, 
who was authour of the premium-scheme ' in Ireland. 

• Journal of a Tour to the Htbriiles, 3il edit. p. 48. 
^ [In the College of Duhliii, four quarterly Knaminatinnx o( the 
atudents nre held in each year, in vurlous prescribed branches of li- 
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On my answering in the affirmative, and also that I 
had for some years lived in his neighbourhood, &c. he 
begged of me that when I returned to Ireland, I would 
endeavour to procure for him a poem of Dr. Madden's, 
called " Boulter's Monument."® The i*eason (said he) 
why I wish for it, is this : when Dr. Madden came to 
London, he submitted that work to my castigation; 
and I remember I blotted a great many lines, and might 
have blotted many more without making the poem 
worse.^ However, the Doctor was very thankful, and 
very generous, for he gave me ten guineas, which was 
to me at that time a great sum'' 

He this year resumed his scheme of giving an edition 
of Shakspeare with notes. He issued Proposals of con- 
siderable length,^ in which he shewed that he perfectly 
well knew what a variety of research such an under- 

teiature and science ; and premiums, consisting of books impressed 
with the College Arms, are adjudged by Examiners (composed ge- 
nerally of the Junior Fellows,) to thobe who have most distinguished 
themselves in the several classes, after a very rigid trial, which lasts 
two days. This regulation, which has subsisted about seventy years, 
has been attended with the most beneficial effects. 

Dr. Samuel Madden was the first proposer of premiums in that 
University. They were instituted about the year 1734. He wasaliio 
one of the founders of the Dublin Society for the encouragement 
of arts and agriculture. In addition to the premiums which were 
and are still annually given by that society for this purpose. Dr. 
Madden gave others from his own fund. Hence he was usually called 
•' Premium Madden." Malone.] 

* [Dr. Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of Armagh, and Primate of Ire- 
land, He died Sept. 27, 174-2, at which time he was, ibr the thir- 
teenth time, one of the Lords Justices of that kingdom. JohnsoD 
speaks of him in high terms of commendation, in his Life of Ambroie 
Philips. BoswELL.] 

9 [Dr. Madden wrote very bad* verses. V. those prefixed to 
Leiand's Life of Philip of Macedon, 4to. 1758. Kbabnbt.] 

' They have been reprinted by Mr. Malone in the preface to hb 
edition of Shakspeare. 

2 
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taking required ; but his indolence prevented him from 
pursuing it with that diligence which alone can coUect 
those scattered facts, that genius, however acute, pene- 
trating, and luminous, cannot discover by its own force. 
It is remarkable, that at this time his fancied activity 
was for the moment so vigorous, that he promised his 
work should l>c publi>>hcd before Christmas, 1 7ST. Yet 
nine yeai"s elapsed before it saw the light. His throes 
in bringing it forth had been severe and remittent ; and 
at la.tt we may almost conclude that thp Ciesamn ope- 
ration was performed hy the knife oF Churchill, whose 
upbraiding satire, I dare say, made Johnson's friends 
urge him to dispatch. 

" He tor HuWrilicrs bails his hnok, 

" Anil laVnif j our cash ; but where's the book ? 

■' No mntlitr where; wise fear, you know, 

^'■ Forbids the robbinj^ of a foe ; 
*■ But what. 10 serve our private ends, 
I, " Forbids the cheating of our friends ? " 

About this period he was offered a living of consider- 
able value in Lincolnshire, if he were inclined to enter 
into holy orders. It was a rectory in the gift of Mr. 
Ijington, the father of his much-valued friend. But 
he did not accept of it ; partly I believe from a con- 
scientious motive, being persuaded that his temper and 
habits rendered him unfit for that assiduous and familiar 
instruction of the vulgar and ignorant, which he held 
to be an essential duty in a clergj'man ; and partly be- 
cause hi-s love ol' a London life was so strong, that he 
would have thought himself an exile in any other place, 
particularly if residing in the country. Whoever would 
wish to see his thoughts ujion that subject displayed in 
their full force, may peruse the Adventurer, Number 
126. 

In 17^7 it does not appear that he published any 
■-things esrept some of those artirles In the TJterarv 
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Magazine, which have been mentioned. That maga- 
zine, after Johnson ceased to write in it, gradually de- 
clined, though the popular epithet of Antigallican was 
added to it ; and in July 1758 it expired. He probably 
prepared a part of his Shakspeare this year, and he 
dictated a speech on the subject of an address to the 
Throne, after the expedition to Rochefort, which was 
delivered by one of his friends, I know not in what 
publick meeting. It is printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for October 1785 as his, and bears sufficient 
marks of authenticity. 

By the favour of Mr, Joseph Cooper Walker, of the 
Treasury, Dublin, I have obtained a copy of the follow- 
ing letter from Johnson to the venerable authour of 
** Dissertations on the History of Ireland.** 

TO CHARLES O'CONNOR, ESQ.^ 
" SIB, 

" I HAVE lately, by the favour of Mr. Faulkner, 
seen your account of Ireland, and cannot forbear to 
solicit a prosecution of your design. Sir William 
Temple complains that Ireland is less known than any 
other country, as to its ancient state. The natives 
have had little leisure, and little encouragement for 
enquiry; and strangers, not knowing the language, 
have had no ability. 

'< I have long wished that the Irbh literature were 
cultivated.^ Ireland is known by tradition to have 

* [Of this gentleman, who died at his seat at Ballinegare, in the 
county of Roscommon, in Ireland, July 1> 17dl, in his 82d year, 
some account may b^ found in the Gentleman's Magazine of that 
date. Of the work here alluded to by Dr. Johnson—'* Dissertalioot 
on the History of Ireland" — a second and much improved edition 
was published by the authour in 1766. Malone.] 

3 The celebrated oratour, Mr. Floods has shewn himself to be of 
Dr. Johnson's opinion ; having by his will bequeathed his estate, 
after the death of his wife Lady Frances, to Um Univenity of 
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been once the ieat of piety and leaiiiing ; and surely it 
would be very acceptable to all those who are curious 
either in the original of nations, or the affinities of lan- 
guages, to be further informed of the revolution of a 
people so ancient, and once so illustrious. 

" W'hat relation there is between the Welsh and 
Irish language, or between the language of Ireland and 
that of Biscay, deserves enquiiy. Of these provincial 
and unextended tongues, it seldom happens that more 
than one are understood by any one man ; and, there- 
fore, it seldom happens that a fair comparison can be 
made. I hope you will continue to cultivate this kind 
of learning, which has too long lain neglected, and 
which, if it lie suffered to remain in oblivion for another 
century, may, perhaps, never be retrieved. As I wish 
well to all useful undertakings, I would not forbear to 
let you know how much you deserve in my opinion, 
from all lovers of study, and how much pleasure your 
work has given to. Sir, 

" Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, 
'■ London. April 9. 1757- " Sam. JoilNSoM." 

• I « TO THE REVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 

I "DEAR SIR, 

" Dr. Marsili, of Padua, a learned gentleman, 
and good L^tin poet, has a mind to see Oxford. I have 

Dublin; desiring tlint immediately after the said estate sliall come 
into their posseiiKion, ihey shall appoint two profeRsors, one for the 
study of the native Fjrse or Irish Inngiutge, and the other for the 
study of Irish antiquiticH and Wih history, and fnrlhe study of any 
other Enropenn language illustrative of, or auxiliary to, the study of 
Irixh antiquities or Irish history : and thnt they shall give yearly two 
liiwrol premiums for two compositions, one in verse, and the other 
in prose, in the Irish latiguoge." 

[Since the ahnve was written, Mr. Flood's Will hns been set anide, 
after a trial at bur, in ibu Court oT Kxchefjuer in Ireland. Malonr.] 
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given him a letter to Dr. Huddesford/ and shall be glad 
if you will introduce him, and shew him any thing in 
Oxford. 

'' I am printing my new edition of Shakspeare.. 

'^ I long to see you all, but cannot conveniently come 
yet. ' You might write to me now and then, if you 
were good for any thing. But* honor es mutant mores. 
Professors forget their friends. I shall certainly com- 
plain to Miss Jones^.^ I am, 

" Your, &c. 

•* [London,] June 21, 1757- ** SaM. JoH-NSON.** 

'* Please to make my compliments to Mr. Wise." 

Mr. Bumey having enclosed to him an extract from 
the review of his Dictionary in the Bibliotheque des 
SavanSy and a list of subscribers to his Shakspeare, 
which Mr. Bumey had procured in Norfolk, he wrote 
the following answer : 

" TO MR. BUBNEY, IN LYNNE, NORFOLK. 
" SIR, 

" That I may shew myself sensible of your fa- 
vours, and not commit the same fault a second time, I 

4 «' Now, or late, Vice-Chancellor. 

* " Mr. Warton was elected Professor of Pbetry at Oxford in the 
preceding year." 

6 •• Miss Jones lived at Oxford, and was often of our parties. She 
was a very ingenious poetess, and published a volume of poems; 
and, on the whole, was a roost sensible, agreeable, and aniable 
woman. She was sister to the Reverend River Jones, Chanter of 
Christ-Church cathedral at Oxford, hnd Johnson used to call her Ibe 
Chanlress. I have heard him often address her in this passage firom 
• II Penser'^so:* 

* Thee, Chan tress, oft the woods among 

• I woo, &c. 
She died unmarried.'* 

' Tom. III. p. 482. 
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make haste to answer the letter which I received this 
morning. The truth ia, the other likewise was recwved, 
and I wrote an answer ; but being desirous to transmit 
)'ou some proposals and receipts, I waited till I could 
find a convenient conveyance, and day was passed after 
day, till other things drove it from my thoughts; yet 
not so, but that I remember with great pleasure your 
commendation of my Dictionary. Your praise was 
welcome, not only because I believe it was sincere, but 
because praise has been very scarce. A man of your 
candour will be surprised when I tell you, that among 
all my acquaintance there were only two, who, upon 
the publication of my book, did not endeavour to de- 
press me with threats of censure from the pubUck, or 
witii objections learned from those who had learned 
them from my own preface. Your's is the only letter 
of good will that I have received; though, indeed, I am 
promised something of that sort from Sweden. 

'* How my new edition^ will be reeeived i know not; 

the stibscn'ption has not been very successful 1 shall 

publish about March. 

" If you can direct me how to send proposals, I 

should wish that they were in such hands. 

" 1 remember, Sir, in some of the first letters with 

which you favoured me, you mentioned your lady. 

May I encjuire after her? In return for the favours 

which you have shewn me, it is not much to tell you, 

that I wish you and her all that can conduce to your 

happiness. I am. Sir, 

" Your most obliged, 
^> " And most humble servant, 

Bh Cough-*quar«, Dec. 24, 1757. " SaM. JoHNfiON." 

In 17oS we hnd him, it should seem, iu as easy and 
' or ShftkspcKtF. 
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pleasant a state of existence, as constitutional unhapjo-'i 
ness ever permitted him to enjoy. \ 

" TO BENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LaNGTON, 

lincolnshire. 
" deahest sir, 

" I MUST have indeed slept very fast, not to have 
Ijeen awakened by your letter. None of your suspicions 
are true ; I am not much richer than when you left rae ; 
and, what is worse, my omission of an answer to your 
first letter, will prove that I am not much wiser. But 
I go on as I formerly did, designing to be some time or 
other both rich and wise ; and yet cultivate neither mind 
nor fortune. Do you take notice of ray example, and 
learn the danger of delay. When I was as you are 
now, towering in confidence of twenty-one, little did I 
suspect that I should be at forty-nine, what I now am. 

" But you do not seem to need my admonition. You 

are busy in acquiring and in communicating knowledge, 

and while you are studying, enjoy the end of study, 

by making others wiser and happier. I was much 

pleased with the tale that you told me of being tutour 

to your sisters. I, who have no sisters nor brothers, 

' look with some degree of innocent envy on those who 

may be said to be born to friends; and cannot see, 

without wonder, how rarely that native union is after- 

 Wards regarded. It sometimes, indeed, happens, that 

some supervenient cause of discord may overpower this 

' original amity ; but it seems to me more frequently 

\ thrown away with levity, or lost by negligence, tlian 

t destroyed by injury or violence. We tell the ladies 

[ ihat good wives make good husbands ; I believe it is a 

more certain position that good brothers make good 

ststci-s. 

" 1 am satisfied with your stay at home, as Juvenal 
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with his friend's retirement to Cumse: I know that 
your absence is best, though it be not best for me. 

' Qaamvis digreiSU ixteris con/uius amici, 

' Laiido tamcn vacaU ijuod stdemfigere Cumit 

* Dcitinet, atque unum civem donare Sibi/Uce' 

" Langton is a good Cuma:, but who must be Sy- 

ilrilla ? Mrs. Langton is as wise as Sybil, and as good ; 
and will live, if my wishes can prolong life, till she 
shall in time be as old. But she differs in this, that 
the has not scattered her precepts in the wind, at least 
not those which she bestowed upon you. 

' The two AVartons just looked into the town, and 
were taken to see Cleone, where, David' says, they 
were starved for want of company to keep tliem warm. 
David and Doddy^ have had a new quarrel, and, I 
think, cannot conveniently quarrel anymore. 'Cleone' 
was well acted by all the charticters, but Bellamy left 
nothing to be desired. I went the first night, and sup- 
ported it as well as I might ; for Doddy, you know, is 
tmy patron, and I would not desert him. The play was 
Tery well received. Doddy, after the danger was over, 
went every night to the ^tage-side, and cryed at the 
distress of poor Cleone. 
" I have left off housekeeping, and therefore made 
|B<esents of the game which you were pleased to send 
me. The pheasant I gave to Mr. Richardson,^ the bus- 
tard to Dr. Lawrence, and the pot I placed with Miss 
Williams, to be eaten by myself. She desires that her 
compliments and good wishes may be accepted by the 
family ; and I make the same request for myself. 

' Mr. Reynolds has within these few days raised hia 
I price to twenty guineas a head, and Miss is much em* 

"> Mt. Garnck. 

' Mr. Dodsley, theauthour of Cleone. 

* Mr. Samuel RichardAOn, Aulhour of ClsrissB. 
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I^oyed in miniatures. I know not any body [else} 
whose prosperity has increased since you left them. 

*' Murphy is to have his * Orphan of China' acted 
next month; and is therefore, I suppose, happy. I 
wish I could tell you of any great good to which I was 
approaching, but at present my prospects do not much 
delight me ; however, I am always pleased when I find 
that you, dear Sir, remember, 

" Your affectionate, humble servant, 
- Jan. 9, 1758. " SaM. JohnSON." 



€( 



TO MK. BURNEY, AT LYNNE, NOHFOLK. 



•* SIR, '^ 

** Your kindness is so great, and my claim to any 
particular regard from you so little, that I am at a loss 
how to express my sense of your favours ; ^ but I am, 
indeed, much pleased to be thus distinguished by you. 

" 1 am ashamed to tell you that my Shaksi)eare will 
not be out so soon as I promised my subscribers ; but I 
did not promise them more than I promised myself. It 
will, however, be published before summer. 

** I have sent you a bundle of proposals, which, I 
think, do not profess more than I have hitherto per- 
formed. I have printed many of the plays, and have 
hitherto left very few passages unexplained : where I 
dm quite at loss, I confess my ignorance, which is 
seldom done by commentators. 

** I have likewise inclosed twelve receipts ; not that 
I mean to impose upon you the trouMe of pushing them 
with more importunity than may seem proper, but that 
you may rather have more than fewer than you wiQ 
want. The proposals you will disseminate as there 

3 This letter was an answer to one, in which vros inclosed a draft 
^ the ])ayment of some subscriptions to his Shakspeare. 
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shail be an opportunity. I once printed them at length 
in tJie Chronicle, and some of my friends (I believe Mr. 
Jtfiirphy, who formerly wrote the Gray's-Inii Journal) 
introduced them with a splendid encomium. 

' Since the Life of Brow'ne, 1 have been a Jittle en- 
gaged, from time to time, in the Literary Magazine^ 
but not very lately. I have not the collection by me, 
and therefore cannot draw out a catalogue of my own 
parts, but will do it. and send it. Do not buy then^ 
fiir I will gather all those that have any thing of mine 
in them, and send them to Mrs. Burney, as a small 
ioken of gratitude for the regard whicli she is pleased 
i .to bestow upon me. 

" I am. Sir, 
" Your most obliged 

" And most humble servant, , 
• Londiin. March fi. 175S. " Sam. JohnsoN.V 

Dr. Burney lias kindly favoured me with the follow- 
i jng memorandum, which I take the liberty to insert bf 
hin own geiiuiue easy style. I love to exhibit skctcbe^ . 
of my illustrious Iricnd by various eminent liands. 

" Soon after this, Mr. Bumey, during a visit to the ] 
capita), had an interview witli him in Gough-squan:^ j 
uhere he dined and drank tea with him, and was in- ] 
troduced to the acquaintance of Mrs. Williams. After i 
dinner, Mr, Johnson proposed to Mr. Burney to go up I 
with him into his garret, which being accepted, he there 
, found about five or six. Greek folios, a deal writing- 
desk, and a chair and a half. Johnson giving to his I 
! guest the entire seat, tottered himself on one with only 
*, three legs and one arm. Here he gave Mr. Bumey 
' Mrs. Williams's history, and showed him some volumes ' 
of his Sliakspcare already jirintcJ, to pi uve that he was 
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in earnest. Upon Mr. Bumey's opening the first vo- 
lume, at the Merchant of Venice, he observed to him, 
that he seemed to be more severe on Warburton than 
Theobald. ' O poor Tib.! (said Johnson) he was ready- 
knocked down to my hands ; Warburton stands between 
me and him.' ' But, Sir, (said Mr. Burney,) you'U 
have Warburton upon your bones, won't you ? ' ' No, 
Sir ; he'll not come out : he'U only growl in his den.' 
' But you think. Sir, tliat Warburton is a supen'our 
critick to Theobald? ' — ' O, Sir, he'd make two-and- 
fifty Theobalds, cut into slices ! The worst of Warbur- 
ton is, that he has a rage for saying something, when 
there's nothing to be said.' — Mr. Burney then asked 
him whether he had seen the letter which Warburton 
had written in answer to a pamphlet addressed ' To the 
most impudent Man ahve.' He answered in the nega- 
tive. Mr. Burney told him it was supposed to be 
written by Mallei. The controversy now raged be- 
tween the fi-iends of Pope and Bolingbroke ; and War- 
burton and Mallet were the leaders of the several par- 
ties. Mr. Burney asked him then if he had seen War- 
burton's book against Bolingbroke's Philosophy ? * No, 
Sir ; I have never read Bolingbroke's impiety, and 
therefore am not interested about its confutation." 

On the fifteenth of April he began a new periodical 
paper, entitled " The Idleh,"* which came out every 
Saturday in a weekly news-paper, called " The Uni- 
versal Chronicle, or Weekly Gazette," published by 
Newbery.'' These essays were continued till April 5, 

» [This U B slight miatake. The first number of " The Idler"* ap- 
peared on the ISthof April, 1758, in No. 2 of the Universal Chroni- 
cle, &C-, which was published by J, Payne, for whom also the Ram* 
bier had been prinlcd. On llie '2'M\ of April this ncivspagjer araumc * 
the title of Payne's Universal Chronicle, 8ic. Maldne.] 
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1760. Of one hundred and three, their total number, 
twelve were contriljuted by his fi'iends ; of which, 
Numbei-s 33, QS, and QB, were written by Mr. Thomas 
Warton ; No. 67, by Mr. Langton ; and No. 76, 79* 
and 82, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; the concluding words 
of No. 82, " and pollute his canvas with deformity," 
being added by Johnson ; as Sir Joshua informed me. 
The Idler is evidently the work of the same mind 

P which produced the Ramblkr, but has less body and 
iuore spirit. It has more variety of real life, and 
greater facility of language. He describes the miseries 
of idleness, with the lively sensations of one who has 
felt them ; and in his private memorandums while en- 
gaged in it, we find " This year I hope to leani dili- 
gence." * Many of these excellent essays were written 
as hastily as an ordinary letter, flir. Langton remem- 
bei's Johnson, when on a visit at Oxford, asking him 
one evening how long it was till the post went out ; 
and on being told about half an hour, he exclaimed, 
^H " then we shall do very well." He upon this instantly 
^^Ent down and finished an Idler, which it was necessary 
^V ihould be in London the next day. Mi'. Langton hav- 
^H ing signified a wish to read it, " Sir, (said he) you 
^B afaall not do more than I have done myself" He then 
^U folded it up, and sent it off. 

* Yet there are in the Idler several papers wliich shew 
as much profundity of thought, and labour of language, 
as any of this great man's writings. No. 1 4, " Kob- 
bery of time;" No. 24, *' Thinking;" No. 41, 
« Death of a friend ; " No. 43^ " Flight of time ; " 
No. 51, " Oomestick greatness unattainable; " 
\ No. 52, " Self-denial ; " No. 58, " Actual, how 

id Meditnlionx, p. 30. 
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short of fancied, excellence ; " Na 89, " Physical 
evil moral good ; ^ and his concluding paper on •* The 
horrour of the last," will prove this assertion. I knoir 
not why a motto, the usual trapping of perio^cal pa- 
pers, is prefixed to very few of the Idlers, as 1 have 
heard Johnson commend the custom ; and he never 
could be at a loss for one, his memory being stored 
with innumerable passages of the classicks. In this se- 
ries of essays he exhibits admirable instances of grave 
humour, of which he had an uncommon share. Nor 
on some occasions has he repressed that power of so- 
phistry which he possessed in so eminent a d^ree. In 
No. 11, he treats with the utmost contempt the opi- 
nion that our mental faculties dejiend, in some degree, 
upon the weather ; an opinion, which they who have 
never experienced its truth are not to be envied, and of 
which he himself could not but be sensible, as the ef- 
fects of weather upon him were very visible. Yet thus 
he declaims ; " Surely nothing is more reproachful to a 
being endowed with reason, than to resign its powers 
to the influence of the air, and live in dependence on 
the weather and the wind for the only blessings which 
nature has put into our power, tranquillity and bene- 
volence. — This distinction of seasons is produced only 
by imagination operating on luxury. To temperance, 
every day is bright ; and every hour is propitious to di- 
ligence. He that shall resolutely excite his faculties, 
or exert his virtues, will soon make himself superiour 
to the seasons ; and may set at defiance the morning 
mist and the evening damp, the blasts of the east, and 
the cbuds of the south." 

Ala3 ! it is too certain, that where the frame has de- 
licate fibres, and there is a fine sensibility, such in- 
fluences of the air are irresistible. He might as well 
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tiBve bid defiance to the ague, the palsy, and all oth«r 
bodily disorders. Such boasting of the mind is false 
elevation. 

" I think the Romtins call it Stoicism." 



But in this number of his Idler his spirits seem to run 
riot ; for in the wantonness of his disquisition he for- 
gets, for a moment, even the reverence for that which 
he held in hi^h resfiect ; and describes " the attendant 
<m a Cowl,'' as one " whose business is to wa}ch the 
I looks of a being, weak and fuojish as himself." 

His unqualified ridicule of rhetorical gesture or ac- 
k tion is not, surely, a test of truth ; yet we cannot help 
admiring how well it is ada[}ted to produce the effect 
which he wished. " Neither the judges of our laws, 
nor the representatives of our [wople, would be much 
BtTected by laboured gesticulations, or believe any mai [ 
the more because he rolled Ma eyes, or puffed his cheeks^ I 
or spreatl abroad his arms, or stamped the ground, of 1 
thumped his breast ; or turned his eyes sometimes to ' 
the coiling, and sometimes to the floor." 

.\ casual coincidence with other writers, ov an adopt ^ 
tion of a sentiment or image which has been found M 
the writings of another, and afterwards appears in the 
mind as one's own, is not unfrequtnt. Tlie richness of 
Johnson's fancy, which could supply his page abuni 
dantly on all occasions, and the strength of his me- 1 
niory, which at once detected the i-enl owner of any ' 
* thought, made him less liable to the imputation of ple^ 
giarism than, perhaps, any of our writers. In the 
I l<ller, however, there is a pa|>er, in which conversation ' 
ft is assimilated to a bowl of punch, where there is th^ 
' iame train of comparison as in a poem by Blacklock^ 
in bis collection published in 175(j; in which a parallel 
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is ingeniously drawn between human life and that liquor. 

It ends, 

" Say, then, physicians of each kind, 
" Who cure the body or the mind, 
"What harm in drinVing can there be, 
" Since punch and life so well agree ? " 

To the Idler, when collected in volumes, he added, 
beside the Essay on Epitaphs, and the Dissertation on 
those of Pope, an Essay on the Bravery of the En^li^Ji 
coDimop Soldiers. He, however, omitted one of the 
original papers, which in the folio copy, is No. 22.* 



" TO THE KEVEREND MR. THOMAS WARTON. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" YocR notes upon my poet were very acceptable. 
I beg that you will be so kind as to continue your 
searches. It will be reputable to my work, and suit- ' 
able to your professorship, to have something of yours 
in the notes. As you have given no directions about 
your name, I shall therefore put it. I wish your bro- 
ther would take the same trouble. A commentary 
must arise from the fortuitous discoveries of many 
men in devious walks of literature. Some of your 
remarks are on plays already printed : but I purpose 
to add an Appendix of Notes, so that nothing comes 
too late. 

" You give yourself too much uneasiness, dear Sir, 
about the loss of the papers." The loss is nothing, if 

' This paper may be found in Stockdale's supplemental rolumct of 
Johnson's Mbcellaneous Pieces. (Johnson wrote in this paper, po> 
litieal remarks on passing events. A specimen may be seen io Gent. 
Mug. vol. xxviii. A. C] 

* " Iteceipts lor Shnkspearc." 
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nobody has found them : nor even then, perhaps, if tlie 
numbers be known. You are not tlie only friend that 
has had tlie same mischance. You may repair your 
want out of a stock, which is deposited with Mr. Allen, 
of IMagdalen-Hall ; or out of a parcel which I have just 
sent to Mr. Chambei-s' for the use of any body that ' 
will be so kind as to want them. Mr. Langtons arc 
well ; and Miss Roberts, whom I have at last brought 
to speak, upon the information which you gave me, 
that she had something to say. I am, &c. 

'■ [London] April, U. 1758. " SaM. JoHNSoN." 

TO THE SAME. 

" DEAR 8111, 

" You will receive this by SFr. Bai-etti, a gentle- 
man particularly intitled to the notice and kindness of 
the Professor of poesy. He has time but for a short 
stay, and will be glad to baye it filled up with as much 
as he can hear and see. 

" In recommending another to your favour, I ought 
not to omit thanks for the kindness which you have 
shown to myself. Have you any more notes on 
Shakspeare ? I shall be glad of them. 

" I see your pupil sometimes;** his mind is as exalted 
as his stature, I am half afraid of him ; but he is no 
less amiable than formidable. He will, if the forward- 
ness of his spring be not blasted, be a credit to you, 
and to the University. He brings some of my plays' 
with him, which he has my permission to shew 

T " Tlien of Lincoln College. Now Sir Robert Chamben, oifc of 
ihe Judges in India." [He rttumed to England in 1799, and died 
May 9, 1803. A. C] 

' " Mr. Langton." 

■* " Part of the impreMion of the Shatspeare, which Dr. Johniion 
conducted alone, and puhlikhed by subscription. Thin edition came 
n 17G5.' 

TOL. I. U 
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joii, on condition you will hid^ them from every 
body else. 

" I am, dear Sir, &c. 

•• [London] June 1, 1758. " SaM. JoHNSON."^ 

^ TO BENNET LANGTOK, ESQ. OF TRINITY COLLEGE,, 

OXFORD. 
" DEAR SIR, 

" Though I might have exj>ected to hear from 
you, upon your entrance into a n6w state of life at a 
new place, yet recollecting, (not without some degree 
of shame,) that I owe you a letter upon an old account, 
I think it my part to write first. This, indeed, I do 
not only from complaisance but from interest ; for liv- 
ing on in the old way, lam very glad of a correspon- 
dent 90 capable as yourself, to diversify the hours. 
You hav^ at present, too many novelties about you to 
need any help from me to drive along your time. 

** I know not any thing more pleasant, or more in* 
structive, than to compare experience with expectation, 
or to roister from time to time the difference between 
idea and reality • It is by this kind of observation that we 
grow daily less Uable to be disappointed. You, who are 
very capable of anticipating futurity, and raisings jAan* 
toihs before your own eyes, must often* have imagined 
to yourself an academical life, and have conceiveci 
what would be the manners, the views, and the con- 
versatidn, of men devoted to letters ; how they would 
choose their companions, how they would direct 
their studies, and how they would regulate their 
lives. Let me know what you expected, and what you 
have found. At least record it to yourself before cas- 
tom has reconciled you to the scenes before you, and the 
disparity of your discoveries to your hopes has vanished 
from your mind. It is a rule never to be forgottao, 
that whatever strikes strongly, should be described 
whife the first impression remains fresh upon the mind. 
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 I love, dear Sir. to think on yoii, and thcvefoi-e, 

sTi6uld willingly write more to you, but that the jiost 

t irill not now give nie leave to do more than send my 

Kcompi intents to Mr. M'arton, and tell you that I am, 

f denv Sir, most affectionately, 

" ^'our ver)' humble servant, 
f"'*'jBne28, 175S. " Sam, JoHnSON.'* 

L*TO BENNET l.ANGTON, ESQ. AT I.ANGTON, SBA.K 
SPILSBV, LINCOI.NSHIKE. 
I) BAR SIH, 

" I SHOULD 1« sorry to think that what engrosses 

Kthe attention of my friend, should have no part of minei 

I Your mind is now full of the fateof Dury; '■ hut his fate 

I b past, and nothing remains but to try what refiection- 

V will suggest to mitigate the terrours of a violent deatli, 

L which is more formidable at the first glance, than on d 

I aearer and more steady new. A violent death is never 

I TCry painful: the only danger is, lest it should be tn»> 

provided. But if a man can be supposed to make no 

provision for death in war, what can be the state that 

would have awakened him to the care of futurity ? 

When would that man have prepared himself to die, 

who went to seek death without preparation ? What 

then can be the reason why we lament more him that 

dies of a wound, than him that dies of a fever? ^ 

man that languishes with disease, ends his life wjtlf 

I more pain, but with less virtue : he leaves no exain{)^ 

^^ ' Mnjor (ieneral Alexander Dury. of tlie first reginent nf foot- 
guards, who fell in the f^allunl dbchurge of his duty, near St. Celi, 
in the well-known unfortunate expedhJon ngftinst France, in iToS*. 
Hw \atly anil Mr, Langton's mother were sislcps. He left an mlf 
son, Lieutcnitnl-Colonel Duty, who hns a company in the same 
rcgimettl. 

I' 2 
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to iiis fi-iends, nor Iiequcaths any honour to his descend- 
anLs. The only reason why we lament a soldirt's 
death, is, that we think he might have lived longer; 
yet this cause of grief is common to many other kinds 
of death, which are not so passionately bewailed. The 
truth is, that every death is violent which is the effect 
of accident ; every death, which Is not gradually 
brought on by the miseries of age, or when life is ex- 
tinguished for any other reason than that it is burnt 
out. He that dies before sixty, of a cold or consump- 
tion, dies, in reality, by a violent death ; yet Iris death 
is borne with patience, only because the cause of his 
untimely end is silent and invisible. Let us endeavour 
to see things as they are, and then enquire whether we 
ought to complain. Whether to see life as it is, will 
give us much consolation, I know not ; but the conso- 
lation which is drawn irom truth, if any thei'e be, is 
solid and durable ; that which may be derived from 
errour, must be, like its original, fallacious and fugitive. 
" I am, dear, dear Sir, 

" Your most Immble Servant, 
" Sepl. 21, 1758. " SaW. JoHNSON." 

In 1739. in the month of January, his mother died at 
the great age of ninety, an event which deeply affected 
him ; not that *' Iris mind had acquired no firmness by 
the contemplation of mortality ; ' but that his reveren- 
tial affection for her was not abated by years, as indeed 
he retained all his tender feelings even to the latest 
period of his life. I have been told, that he regretted 
much his not liaving gone to visit his mother for several J 
years previous to her death. But he was coudtantJy 

' Hnwkins's Life of Johnson, p. S95. 
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engaged in literary labours wliich confined him to Lon- 
don ; and though he had not the comfort of seeing his 
aged parent, he contriljuleU liberally to her support. 

['* TO M»S. JOHNSON, IN LICHFIELD.^ 

" HONOUEED MADAM, 

" The account which Miss [Pokteh] gives me of 
your health pierces my heart. God comfort and pre- 
serve you and save you, for the sake of Jesus Chiist. 

'* I would have Miss read to you from time to time 
the Passion of our Saviour, and sometimes the sentences 
in the Communion Service, beginning — Come unto mey 
alt ye that travel and are heavy laden, and I ivill give 
you rest. 

" I have just now read a physical book, which in- 
clines me to think that a strong infusion of the bark 
would do you good. Do, dear mother, try it. 

" Pray, send me your blessing, and forgive all that 
I have done amiss to you. And whatever you would 
have done, and what debts you would have paid first, 
or any thing else that you would direct, let Miss put it 
down ; I shall endeavour to obey you. 

" I have got twelve guineas * to send you, but un- 
happily am at a loss how to send it to-night. If I can- 
I not send it to-night, it will come by the next post. 



) [Since the publicalion of the third edition nf ihia work, the fol- 
lowing letters of 0r. Johnnon, occBsioned by the Inst illness of his 
mother, were obligingly communicaled to Mr. Malone, by the Hev. 
Dr. Vyse. They are placed here agreeably to the chronological 
order almost uniformly observed by the authour ; and ih> slrongljr 
evince Dr. Johnson'a piety and lendemesH of heart, that every reader 
■ostbe ^tified by their insertion. Malone. |) 

' [Hn of these twelve guineas Johnson appears to have borrowed 
from Mr, .Mien, the Printer. See Hawkins's Life of Johnson, 
p. 'idli, n. M.iLo.vL.J 
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'' Praj, do Bot omit any thing mentioned in this 
letter. God bless you for ever and ever, 

« I am 

" Your dutiful Son, 

" Jan. 13, 1758.4 « QaM. JoHNSON," 

" TO MISS PORTER AT MRS. JOHNSON'S, IN UCHflELD. 
** MY DEAR MISS, 

" I THINK myself obliged to you beyond all ex- 
pression of gratitude for your care of my dear mother. 
God grant if may not be without success- Tell Kitty/ 
that I shall n^yer forget her tenderness for her mistress. 
Whatever you can do, continue to do. M/ heart is 
very full. 

" J hope you received twelve guineas on Monday. I 
fpun^ a way of sending them by means of the Post- 
master, after I had written my letter, and hope they 
came safe. I will send you more in a few days. God 
bl^ss you all. 

I am, my dear. 
Your most obliged 
*^ and most humble Servant, 

" Jan. 16, 1759. « SaM. JohNSON.'' 

" Over the leaf is a letter to my mother.** 

4 [Written by mistake for 1759, as the subsequent letters shew. 
In the next letter, he had inadvertently fallen into the same errour, 
but corrected k. Oo the otUside of the letter of the 1 3th was written 
}ff another hand — " Pray acknowledge the receipt of this by reliini 
of post, without fail." MalonbO 

. ^ [Caiharipe QhMaben, Mib. Johnson** qiaid«servaBt. She died 
19 OpM>ber» 1767. 8e^ Dr* Joknson^s Peatees mud Mbditatiows, 
p. 74: '< Sunday, QcU IS. 1767. Yesterday. Oct. 17/1 took ray 
leave for ever of my dear oldinend^ Cathariae Chambers* whoenne 
to liv/^ with my mother about 17S4, and has been but little parted 
from vw 9ince. Sh^ buried ipy father, my brotheri and my nother. 
She iii now fifty-eight years old.'* Malone.] 
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" UEAlt HOXOUKUD MOTHER, 

" Your weakness iifflicts me beyond what 1 am 
willing to communicate to you, I do not think you 
unfit lo face death, but I know not how to bear the 
thought of losing you. Endeavour to do all you [can] 
for yourself. Eat as much as you can, 

" I pray often for you ; do you pray for me. — I have 
nothing to add to my last letter, 

" I am, dear, dear Mother, 
' *' Your dutiful Son, 

" Jan. 16. 17.59. » SaM. JOHNSONi? ] 

■* TO MBS. JOMNSOX, IN I.ICHKIKLD, 
" DEAR HONOURED MOTHER, 

"I FEAR you are too ill for long letters ; there- I 
fore I will only tell you, you have from me all the re- 
gard that can possibly subsist in the heart, I pray GoD j 
 to Wess you for evermore, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen. \ 
" Let Miss write to me every post, however short. 
" I am, dear Motlier, 

" Your dutiful Son, 
" Jan, 18, 1759. " SaM. JoHNSON." 

" TO .MI3S PORTER, AT MRS, JOHNSOn's, IN LICHFIELD. 



" DEAR MISS, 

*' I WTi.L, if it be possible, come down to you. 
God grant 1 may yet [find] my dear mother breathing 
I and sensible. Do not tell her lest I disappoint her. If 
b-I miss to write next post, 1 am on the road. 
" I am, my dearest Miss, 

" Your most humble servant, 
15; Jan. 20, 1759. " SaM. JoHNWN* 

*• On the other side." 




" DEAR HONOUllED MOTHER, 

" Neither your condition nor your character 
make it fit for me to say much. You have been the 
best mother, and I believe the best woman in the world. 
I thank you for your indulgence to me, and beg for- 
giveness of all that 1 liave done ill, and all that I have 
omitted to do well,' God grant you his Holy Spirit, 
and receive you to everlasting happiness, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus receive your spirit. 
Amen. " I am, dear, dear Mother, 

" Your dutiful Son, 
" Jan. 20, 1759. " SaM. JOHNSON." 

" TO MISS PORTER, IN LICHFIELD. 
" You will conceive my sorrow for the loss of my 
mother, of the liest mother. If she were to live again, 
surely I should behave better to her. But she is happy, 
and what is past is nothing to her; and for me, since I 
cannot repair my faults to her, I hope repentance will 
efface them. I return you and all those that have been 
good to her my sincerest thanks, and pray God to repay 
you all mth infinite advantage. Write to mc, and 
comfort me, dear child. I sliall be glad likewise, it' 
Kitty will write to me. I shall send a hiU of twenty 
pounds in a few days, which I thought to have brought 
to my mother ; but God suffered it not. 1 have not 

° [Thb letter wax written on lite second leaf of the preceding, ad- 
dresstd to Miss Porter. Malone.] 

' [So, in the Prayer which he conipaseii on this occasion : " Al- 
mighty God, merdfiil Father, in whotie hands are life and death, 

ictif) unto me the kottow which 1 now fee|. Forgive me tiAatever 
I have done unkindly to my Mother, and tehatever I have omitted lo 
da kiniili/. Make me to remember her good prece)>ts and good 
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power or comjiosurc to say much more. Gud bless 
you, and bless us all. 

" I am, dear Miss, 
** Your affectionate humble Servant, 
- Jtin. 23. 1759.' " SaM. JohnSON." 

Soon afler this event, he wrote his " Rasselas, 
Prince OP Abyssinia :* concerning the publication 
of which Sir John Hawkins guesses vaguely and idly, 
instead of having taken the trouble to inform himself 
with authentick precision. Not to trouble my readers 
with a repetition of the Knight's reveries, I have to 
mention, tliat the late Mr. Strahao the printer told me, 
that Johnson wrote it, that with the profits he might 
defray the expence of his mother's funeral, and pay 
9ome Uttle debts which she had left. He told Sir Joshua 
UeynoWs, that he composed it in the evenings of one 
week,' sent it to the press in portions as it was wxittcn, 
and had never since read it over.' Mi'. Strahan, Mr. 
Johnston, and Mr. Dodsley, purchased it for a hundred 
pounds, but afterwards paid him twenty-tive jxjunds 
more, when it came to a second edition. 

Considering the large sums which have been received 
for compilations, and works requiring not much more 
genius llian compilations, we cannot but wonder at the 
very low price which he was content to receive for this 
admirable performance ; wliich, though he had written 
nothingelse, Would have rendered his name immortal in 

; world of literature. None of his wiitings has been 

I extensively diffused 



Europe ; 



* [Mrs, Johnson probably died on the 20th or 21st January, and 
It buried on the day thin letter wta wrilien. Malonb.] 
'[Rabsclai wail published in March or April, IT-^S.] 
' [Sec w)l. iv. under June 2, 1781. Finding it then necidenUilly 
p a cbaiae witb Mr. BmwcII. be rend it cngerly.— 'IliiB w,w duubtlcwi 
»S ttftvr ht> dcctututiun to Sir Juhhuu Reynolds Milomi.] 
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translated into most, if not all, of the modern languages. 
This Tale, with all the charms of oriental imagery, and 
all the force and beauty of which the English language 
is capable, leads us through the most important scenes 
of human life, and shews us that this stage of our being 
is full of '* vanity and vexation of spirit." To those 
who look no further than the present life, or who main- 
tain that human nature has not fallen from the state in 
which it was created, the instruction of this sublime 
story will be of no avail. But they who think justly, 
and feel with strong sensibility, will listen with eager^ 
ness and admiration to its truth and wisdom. Voltaire's 
Candide, written to refute the system of Optiinism, 
tvhich it has accomplished with brilliant success, is 
wonderfully similar in its plan and conduct to Johosoo's 
Rasselas ; insomuch, that I have heard Johnson say, 
that if they had not been published so closely one after 
the other that there was not time for imitation, it woald 
have been in vain to deny that the scheme of that which 
came latest, was taken from the other. Though the pro- 
position illustrated by both these works was the same^ 
namely, that in our present state there is more evil 
than good, the intention of the writers was very dif- 
ferent. Vohaire, I am afraid, meant only by wanton 
profaneness to obtain a sportive vkiory over religion, 
and to discredit the belief of a superintending Provi- 
dence : Johnson meant, by shewing the unsatisfactory 
nature of things temporal, to direct the hopes rf maa 
to things eternal. Rasselas, as was observed to me by 
a very accomplished lady, may be considered as a more 
enlarged and more deq>ly philosophical discourse in 
prose, upon the interesting truth, which in his ** Va- 
nity of Human Wishes" he had so successfully enforoed 
in verse. 

The fund of thinking which tliis work contains is 
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such,, that almost every sentence ot' it may furnish a 
subject of long meditation. I am not satisfied if a year 
passes without my having read it through ; and at every 
perusal, my admiration of the mind which produced it 
is so highly raised, that 1 can scarcely believe that I 
had the honour of enjoying the intimacy of such a 
man. 

I restrain myself from quoting passages from this ex- 
cellent work, or even referring to them, because I 
should not know what to select, or, rather, what to 
omit. I shall, however, transcribe one, as it shews 
how well he could state the arguments of those who 
believe in tlie appearance of departed spirits; a doc- 
trine which it is a mistake to suppose that he himself 
ever positively held : 

" If all your fear be of apparitions, (said the Prince,) 
I will promise you safety: there is no danger from the 
dead ; he that is once buried will lje seen no more. 

" That the dead are seen no more, (said Imlac,) I 
will not undertake to maintain, against the concurrent 
and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all nations. 
There is no people, rude or learned, among whom ap- 
paritions of the dead are not related and lielieved. This 
opinion, which prevails as far as human nature is dif- 
fused, could become universal only by its truth ; those 
that never heard of one another, would not have agreed 
in a tale which nothing but experience can make credi- 
ble. That it is doubted by single cavillers, can very 
little weaken the general evidence ; and some who deny 
it with their tongues, confess it by their fears." 

Notwithstanding niy high admira^on of Rasselas. 
I will not maintain that the " morbid melancholy" in 
Johnson's constitution may not, perhaps, have made 
life appear to him more insipid and unhappy than it ge- 
nerally is: for I am surc that he had less enjoyment 
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from it than I have. Yet, wliatever additional ^hade 
his own particular sensations may have thrown on his 
reiiresentation of life, attentive observation and close 
enquiry have convinced me, that there is too much rea- 
lity in the gloomy picture. The truth, however, is, 
that we judg« of the happiness and misery of life dif- 
ferently at different times, according to the state of our 
changeable frame. I always remember a remark made 
tome by a Turkish lady, educated in France; " Mafol^ 
Moimeur, notrt bonhcur depend de la/a^on que not re 
sang circule." This have I learnt from a pretty hard 
fXHirse of experience, and would, from sincere lienevo- 
lence, impress upon all who honour this book with a 
perusal, that until a steady conviction is obtained, that 
the present life is an imiK-rfect state, and only a [tassagc 
to a better, if we comply with the divine scheme of 
progressive improvement ; and also that it is a \iart of 
the mysterious plan of Providence, that intellectual 
beings must " be made perfect throu{*h suffering;" 
there will be a continual recurrence of disappointment 
and uneasiness. But if we walk with hojie in " the 
mid-day sun" of revelation, our tem|X'r and disposi- 
tion will be such, that the comforts and cryoyments in 
our way will be relished, while we patiently su])port the 
inconveniencies and pains. After much sjieciUation 
and various reasoning, I acknowledge myself con* 
vinced of the truth of Voltaire's conclusion, " Apret 
tout c'esl un monde passable." But we must not think 
too deeply : 



" where ignoniiice i! 

" Tis Mly 10 be wise ;• 



llisi 



is, ill many respects, more than poetically just. I^et us 
cultivate, under the coinmand uf good principles, * la 
t/icoric dvs scmaUons ni^rcablcs ; ' and, as 3Ir, Burke 
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once admirably counselled a grave and anxious gentle- 
man, " live pleasant." 

The effect of Rasselas, and of Johnson's other moral 
tales, is thus beautifully illustrated by Rlr. Courtenay : 

" Impressive truth, in splendid fiction drest, 

" Checks the vain m'uh, and calms the troubled breiut ; 

" O'er the dark mind a light celestial throws, 

" And sooilis Ihe angry passions to repose ; 

" As oil effus'd illumes and smooths Ihe deep, 

** When round the bark the foaming surges sweep." ' 

It will be recollected, that diu'ing all this year he 
carried on his Idlee,^ and, no doubt, was proecediug, 

 Literary and Moral Character of Johnson. 

1 This paper was in such high estimation before it was collected 
into vulumes, thai it was seized on with avidity by various publishers 
of news-papere and magazines, to enrich their publications. John- 
son, to put B stop to this unfair proceeding, wrote fur the Universal 
Chronicle the following advertTsement ; in which there is, perhaps, 
more pomp of words than the occasion demanded : 

" London, Jan. 5, 1759. Advebtisembnt. TIic pivprieloni of 
the paper intitled 'Thejdier,' having found that those essays are 
inserted in the news-papers and magazines with bo little regard ta 
justice or decency, that the Universal Chronicle, in which they first 
appc.-ir, is not always mentioned, think it necessary to declare to the 
publishers of those collections, that however patiently they have hi- 
therto endured these injuries, m.ide yet more injurious by contempt, 
they have now determined to endure them no longer. They have al- 
ready seen essnyt, for which n very large price ii paid, transferred, 
with the most shameless rapacity, into the weekly or monthly com- 
pitationsi and their right, at least for the present, alienated from 
ihem. before they coiOd themselves be said to enjoy it. But ihey 
would not willingly be thunght to wont tenderness, even for men by 
whom no tenderness hath been shewn. The post is without remedy, 
and shnll be without resentment. Rut those who have been thus 
busy with their sickles in the fields of their neighbours, nre he ncc- 
finward to take notice, (hat the time of impunity is at nn end. Who- 
ever  ball, without Aur leave, lay the hand of rajMne upon oar |ia- 
pen, is to expe^ that we xhnii vimlicate our due, by the mean* 
which justice prescribes, mid which arc wnrriknled by the imraemn- 
rinl pmcriptions of honourable trade. W'v sliiijl l.iy hold, in out 
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though slowly, in his edition of Shakspeare. He, 
however, from that liberality which never failed, when 
called upon to assist other labourers in literature, found 
time to translate for Mrs. Lennox's English version of 
Brumoy, " A Dissertation on the Greek Comedy," f 
and " The General Conclusion of the Book.**! 

An enquiry into the state of foreign countries was 
an object that seems at all times to have interested 
Johnson. Hence Mr. Newbery found no great difficulty 
in persuading him to write the Introduction * to a col- 
lection of voyages and travels publbhed by him under 
the title of " The World Displayed :" the first volume 
of which appeared this year, and the remmning volumes 
in subsequent years. 

I would ascribe to this year the following letter to a 
son of one of his early friends at Lichfield, Mr. Joseph 
Simpson, Barrister, and authour of a tract, entitled 
" Reflections on the Study of the Law." 

" TO JOSEPH SIMPSON, ESQ. 
'* DEAB SIR, 

** Your father's inexorability not only grieves but 
amazes me : he is your father ; he was always accounted 
a wise man ; n6r do I remember any thing to the dis- 
advantage of his good nature ; but in his refusal to 
assist you there is neither good nature, fatherhood, nor 
wisdom. It is the practice of good nature to ov^ook 

turn, on their copies, degrade them from the pomp of wide ayugin 
and diffuse t}'pography, contract them into a narrow space, and sell 
them at an humble price ; yet not with a view of growing rich bf 
confiscations, for we think not much better of money got by punish- 
ment than by crimes. We shall therefore, when our losses are repaid, 
give what profit shall remain to the Magdaletu ; for we know not 
who can be more properly taxed for the support of penitent prosti- 
tutes, than prostitutes in whom there yet appears neither penitence 
nor shame." 
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f fiuilts which have already, by the consequences, pu- 
nished the delinquent. It is natural for a father to 
I Ifaink more favourably than others uf his childien ; and 
Lit is always wise to give assistance, while a little help 
I will prevent the necessity of greater. 

If you married imprudently, you miscarried at 
t your own hazard, at an age when you had a right erf 
I choice. It would be hard if the man might not choose 
[ his own wife, who has a right to plead before the 
[ Judges of his country. 

" If your imprudence has ended in difficulties and 
tkKonvenicncies, you are yourself to support them ; and« 
I with the help of a little liettcr health, you would sup- 
port them and conquer them. Surely, that want which 
accident and sickness produce, is to be supported ia 
every i-egion of humanity, though there were neithes 

I friends nor fathers in the world. You have certainly 
from your father the highest claim of charity, though 
■one of right : and therefore I would counsel you to 
omit no decent nor manly degree of importunity. Your 
debts in the whole are not large, and of the whole but 
• small part is troublesome. Small debts are like small 
ihot; they are rattling on every side, and can scarcely 
1^ escaped without a wound : great debts are like can- 
Bon ; of loud noise, but little dartger. You must, there- 
fin-e, be enabled U> discharge petty debt-S that you may- 
have leisure, with security, to struggle «ilh the i-esLj 
I Neither the great nor little debts disgrace you. I am 
you have uiy esteem for the courage with which 
K>u contrarted tnemj and the spirit with which you 
•ndure them. 1 wish my esteem could be of more 
I have been invited, or have invited my- 
^fclf to several parts of the kingdom ; and will not; 
McouuHode my dear Lucy bj couiing to Lichfield, while 
 her present lodging is of any u."ie to her. I lio]je, in a 
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few days, to l>e at leisure, and to make visits. WTiither ' 
I shall fly is matter of no importance. A man uncon- 
nected is at home every where ; unless he may be said 
to be at home no where. I am sony, dear Sir, that 
where you have parents, a man of your merits should 
not liave a home. I wish I could give it you. I am, 
my dear Sir, 

" Affectionately yours, 

" Sam. Johnson." 

He now refreshed himself by an excursion to Oxford, 
of which the following short characteristical notice, in 
his own words, is preserved : — " .... is now making* 
tea for me. I have been in my gown ever since I came 
here. It was, at my first coming, quite new and 
handsome. I have swum thrice, which I had disused 
for many years. I have proposed to Vansittart * climb' 
ing over the wall, but he has refused me. And I have i 
clapped my hands till they are sore, at Dr. King's 
speech." * 

His negro servant, Francis Barber, having left him, 
and been some time at sea, not pressed as has been ' 
supposed, hut with his own consent, it appears from a 
letter to John Wilkes, Esq. from Dr. Smoliett, that his 
master kindly interest^ himself in procuring his re- 
lease from a state of life of which Johnson always ex.- i 
pressed the utmost abhorrence. He said, " No man 1 
will be a sailor who has contrivance enough to get him- 
self into a jail ; for being in a ship is being in a jail, 
with the chance of being drowned." ^ And at another j 
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time, " A man in a jail lias more room, better food, and 
cominonly better company," ^ TJie letter was as fol- 
loH's : 



" DEAR SIB,  Chelsea, March Ifi, 1759. 

" I AM again your petitioner, in behalf of tliat 
great Chaji * of Uteiature, Samuel Johnson. His 
hlack servant, whose name is Francis Barber, has been 
pressed on board the Stag frigate. Captain Ang^l, and 
our lexicographer is in f^eat distress. He says the boy- 
is a sickly lad, of a delicate frame, and particularly 
subject to a malady in his throat, which rendci-s him 
very unfit for his Majesty's service. You know what 
matter of animosity the said Johnson has against you : 
and I dare say you desire no other opportunity of re- 
senting it, than that of laying him under an obligation. 
He was humble enough to desire my assistance on this 
occasion, though he and I were never cater-cousins ; 
and I gave him to understand that I would make appli- 

T Journnl of a Tour to tlie Hebrides, 3d edit. 

* In my first edition this i^'ord was printed Chum, an it appears in 
one of Mr. Wilkes's Miscellanies, and I animadverted on Dr. Smol- 
lett's ignorance ; for which let roe propitiate the manes of that in^- 
nious and benevolent gentleman. Crum was certainly a niistaben 
reading for Cham, the title of the Sovereign of Tarlary, which is 
well applied to Johnson, the Monarch of Literature ; and was an 
epithet familiar to Smollel. See " Roderick Random," chap. 56. 
For this correction I am indebted to Lord Palmerston, whose talents 
and literary acquirements accord well with his respectable pedigree 
of Temple. 

[After the publication of the second edition of this work, the au- 
ihour was furnished by Mr. Abercrombie, of Philadelphia, with ibe 
copy of a letter written by Dr. John Armstrong, the poel, to Dr 
Smollett, at Leghorn, containing the following paragraph : 

" As to the K. Bench patriot, it is hard to say from what motive 
he published a letter of yours asking some trifling favour of him in 
Ijehalf of somebody for whom the great Cham of litentHrtj Mr 
Johnson, had interested himself." Malom.] 
VOL. 1. X 
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cation to iny friend Mr. Wilkes, who, perfiaps, by bii 
interest with Dr. Hay and Mr. Elliot, might be able to 
procure the discharge of his lacquey. It would be su- 
perfluous to say more on the subject, which I leave to 
your own consideration ; but I cannot let slip this op- 
portunity of declaring that I am, with the most in- 
violable esteem and attachment, dear Sir, 

" Your affectionate obliged humble servant, 

" T. Smollett." 

Mr. Wilkes, who upon all occasions has acted, as a 
private gentleman, with most pulite liberality, applied 
to his friend Sir George Hay, then one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty ; and Francis Barber 
was discharged, as he has told me, without any nij^U* 
of his own. He found liis old master in Chambers in 
the Inner Temple, and returned to his service. 

What pai'ticulaj' new scheme of life Johnson had ia 
view this year, I have not discovered ; but that he mem 
dilated one of some sort, is clear from his private de- 
votions, in which we find,* " the change of outward 
things which I am now to make;" and "Grant me 
the grace of thy Holy Spirit, that the coui-se which I 
am now beginning may proceed according to thy lawa^ 
and end in the enjoyment of thy favour." But he did 
not, in fact, make any external or visible change. 

At this time there being a compctilion among the 
architects of London to be emf^jeii in the building of 
Blackfrinrs-bridgc, a question was very warmly agitated 
whether semicircular or elliptical arches were prefera- 
ble. In the design offered by Mr, JNfylne the elliptical 
form was adopted, and therefore it ^vas the great object 
of his rivals to attack it. Jolmson's regard for iib friend 
Mr, Gwyn induced him to engage in this controversy 
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against Mr. Mylne;^ and after beiug at considerable 
pains to study the subject, he wrote three several letters 
in the Gazetteer, In oppositiou to his plan. 

 Sir John Hawkins has given n long delnil of it, in that manner 
vulgarly, but significantly, called rigmarole ; in which, amidst an 
usteniaiious eihibilion of arts nnd artists, he talks of " proportions 
of a column being taken from that of the human 6gufe, and adjutUd 
by Nature — masculine and feminine — in a man, sesquioclave of the 
head, and in a woman sesquinoiial ; nor has he failed to introduce a 
jargon of musical terivis, which do not seem much to correspond 
I* with the subject, but serve to make up the heterogeneous mass. To 
follow the Knight through all this, nould be an useless fatigue to 
■lyself, and not a little disgusting to my readers. I shall, therefore, 
only make a few remarks upon his statement. — He seems to exult in 
having detected Johnson in procuring " from a person eminently 
■killed in mathematicks and the principles of architecture, nnsn 
to a string of questions drawn up by himself, touching the eotapaia> i 
tire strength of semicircular nnd elliptical arches." Now I cannot I 
conceive how Johnson could have acted more wisely. Sir Joha 
complains that the opinion of that excellent mathematician. Mr. 
Thoma.s Simpson, did not preponderate in favour of the semicircular 
arcli. But he should have know;i, that however eminent Mr. Simp' 
■on WBS in the higher parts of abstract mathematical science, he w 
little verged in mixed and practical mechanicks. .Mr. MuUer, 
Woolwich Academy, the scholastick father of all the great engineen 
which this country has employed for forty years, decided the qoen- 
tion by declaring clearly in favour of the elliptical arch. 

It is nngraciously suggested, that Johnson's motive for opposing 
Mr. My lues scheme may have been his prejudice against him as & 
native of North Britain ; when, in truth, as has been stated, he 
g&ve the aid of his able pen to a friend, who was one of the candi- 
(UteH ; and so far was he from having any illiberal antipathy to Mr. 
Mylne, that be afterwards lived with that gentleman upon very 
agreeable terms of acquaintance, and dined with him at his house. 
Sir John Hawkins, indeed, gives full vent to his own prejudice in 
Bsing Black friars-bridge, calling it " an edifice, in which beau^ 
d symmetry we in vain sought for; by which the citizens of X.on- 
I have perpetuated their own disgrace, and subjected a whole 
n to the reproach of foreigners." \^'hoerer has contemplated 
a iumiM, this stately, elegant, and airy structure, which Irns m 
n effect, especially on approaching the capita) on that quarter. 
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If it should be remarked that this was a controversy J 
which lay quite out of .Tohnson's way, let it be remem- 
bered, that after all, his employing his powers of rea- 
soning and eloquence upon a subject which he had 
I studied on the moment, is not more strange than what I 
I we often observe in lawyers, who, as Quic^aid agunt i 
I homines is the matter of law-suits, are sometimes ob- | 
I liged to pick up a temporary knowledge of an art or J 
[ science, of which they understood nothing till their I 
brief was delivered, and appear to be much masters of J 
I it. In like manner, members of the legislature fre- ' 
i quently introduce and expatiate upon subjects of which 
they have informed themselves for the occasion. 

In 1760 he wrote " an Address of the Painters to 

George III. on his Accession to the Throne of tliese 1 

Kingdoms,"! "'hich no monarch ever ascended with ^ 

I saove sincere congratulations from his people. Two ( 

! generations of foreign princes had prepared their j 

minds to rejoice in having again a King, who gloried ' 

I in being " bom a Briton." He also wrote for 3Ir. 

Baretti the Dedication f of his Italian and English 

Dictionary, to the IMai-quis of Abreu, then linvoy- 



[ must wonder nt sucli unjust and ill-tempered rensure : and I appeal - 

I to all foreigner? of good tfuste, tvhelher this bridge be not one of the 

I most distinguished ornaments of London. An to the siability of the 

fabrick, it is certain that the city of London took every precaution to 

i have the best Portland stone for it ; but as this 1% to be found in th« 

I quarries belonging to the public);, under the direction of the Lords 

\ of the Treasury, it so happened that parliamentary interest, which 

B often the bane of fair pursuits, thwarted iheir endeavours. Nol- 

mthstanding this disadvantage, it is well known that not only hai 

Blackfriars-bridge never sunk either in its foundation or in its archei, 

which were so much the subject of contest, but any injuries which 

it has suffered from the effects of severe frosts have been already, is 

some measure, repaired with sounder stone, and every necessaiy re* 

newal can be completed at a moderate expence. 
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Extraordinary from Spain at the Court of Great- 
Britain. 

Johnson was now either very idle, or very busy with 
his Shakspcare ; for I can find no other puDlick com- 
position by him except an Introduction to the proceed- 
ings of the Committee for cloathing tlie French Pri- 
soners;* one of the many proofs that he was ever 
awake to the calls of humanity ; and an account 
whicli he gave in the Gentleman's Magazine of Mr, 
Tytler's acute and able vindication of Mary, Queen of 
Scots,* The generosity of Johnson's feelings shines 
forth in the following sentence : " It has now been 
fashionable, for near half a century, to defame and 
vilify the house of Stuart, and to exalt and magnify 
the reign of Elizabeth. The Stuarts have found few 
apologists, for the dead cannot pay for praise; and 
who will, without reward, oppose the tide of popula- 
rity ? Yet there remains still among us, not wholly 
extinguished, a zeal for truth, a desire of estabHsIung^ 
right in opposition to fashion." 

In this year I have not discovered a single private- 
letter written by him to any of his friends. It should 
seem, however, that he had at this period a floating- 
intention of writing a history of the recent and won- 
derful successes of the British arms in all quarters of 
the globe; for among his resolutions or memorandums, 
September 18, there is, " Send for books for Mist, of 
War."' How much is it to be regretted tliat this 
intention was not fulfilled. His majcstick expression 
would have carried down to the latest posterity the 
glorious achievements of his country, with the same- 
fervent glow which they produced on the mind at the 
le. He would have been under no temptation to 
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deviate in any degree from truth, which he held very 
sacred, or to take a licence, which a learned divine told 
me he once seemed, in a conversation, jocularly to allow 
to historians, " There are (said he) inexcusable lies, and 
consecrated lies. For instance^ we are told that on 
the arrival of the news of the unfortunate battle of 
Fontenoy, ever^ heart beat, and every eye was in 
tears. Now we know that no man eat his dinner the 
worse, but there should have been all this concern ; and 
to say there was^ (smiling) may be reckoned a conse- 
crated lie." 

This year Mr. Murphy, having thought himself 
ill-treated by the Reverend Dr. Franklin, who was 
one of the writers of " The Critical Review,** published 
an indignant vindication in ^' A Poetical Epistle to 
Samuel Johnson, A..M.*' in which he compliments John* 
son in a just and elegant manner : 

** Transcendant Genius ! whose prolifick vetQ 
" Ne^er knew the frigid poet*s toil and paio ; 
. " To whom Apollo opens all his storey 
" And every Muse presents her sacred lore ; 
** Say, pow'rful Johnson, whence thy fene is firaaght 
*' With so much grace, such energy of thovght; 
** Whether thy Juvbnal instructs the age * 
" In chaster numbers, and new points his rage ; 
" Or fair Irene sees, alas ! too late * 
** Her innocence exchang*d for guilty state ; 
** Whate'cr you write, in every golden line 
" Sublimity and elegance combine ; 
" Thy nervous phrase impresses .every soul, 
. " While harmony gives rapture to the whole.^' 

Again, towards the conclusion ; 

'' Thou then, my friend, who see*8t Hie dang'rous strife 

*' In which some demon bids me plunge my life, 

" To the Aonian fount direct my feet, 

" Say, where the Nine thy londy mutings meet ? 
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" Where warbles to thy ear the sacred throng, 

" TTiy moral sense, thy dignity of song ? 

" Tell, for you can, by what unerring art 

" You wake lo finer feelings every lieort ; 

" In each bright page some truth important give, 

" Add bid lo future times thy Rambler live." 

I take this opportunity to relate the manner in 
which an acquaintance first commenced between Dr. 
Johnson and Mr. Murphy. During the publication 
of" TheGray's-Inn Journal," a periodical paper which 
was successfully carried on by Mr. Jlurphy alone, 
when a very young man, he happened to be in the 
country with Mr. Foote ; and having mentioned thafc 
he was obliged to go to London in order to get rea^ 
for the press one of the numbers of that Journal 
Foote said to him, " You need not go on that ac- 
count. Here is a French magazine, in whicli you tt"ill 
find 3 very pretty oriental tale ; translate that, and 
send it to your printer." Mr, Murphy having read 
the tale, was highly pleased with it, and followed 
Foote's advice. When he returned to Town, this tal« 
was pointed out to him ia " The Rambler," froBt 
whence it had been translated into the French maga- 
zine. Mr. Murphy then waited upon Johnson, to 
explain this curious incident. His talents, literature, 
and gen tie man -like manners, were soon perceived by 
Johnson, and a friendship was formed which was 
never broken.'' 



' [When Mr. IVTurphy first became acquainted with Dr. Johnson^ 
kt was about thirty-one yean old. He died at Knightsb ridge, 
^ Jone 18, 1805, it ia believed in hui eighty-second year. 

In an account of this gentleman, publLthed recently after his deatli, 
^ lu is reported to have said, that " he was but Iweitty-one, when he 
bad the impudence to write a periodical puper, during the time thtt 
Johnson was publishing " the Rambler." — In a subsequent page, i 
which Mr. Boswell gives on account of his first introductiQH to Jolia- J 
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" TO llENNET LANGTON, ESQ. AT LANGTON, NEAR 
SPILSBY, LrNCOLNSHlRE. 

" DEAR Sill, 

" You that travel about the world, have more 
materials for letters, than I who stay at home : and 



iton, will be found a wtriking inslance of the incorrectness of Mr. 
Murphy's memory; and the assertion above-mentioned, if indeed 
lie made it, wliich is by no menns improbable, furnUhes an addi- 
tional proof of his inaccuracy; for both the facta asserteil are un- 
founded. He appears to have been eight years older than iwenly- 
one, when he begun the Gray's-Inn Journal ; and that paper, instead 
of running o. race niih Jolinson'H production, did not appear lili 
after the closing of the Rambler, which ended March U, 1752. 
The first number of t!ie Groy'.'i-Inn Journal made its appearance 
about seven months afterwards, in n ne(ra-paper of the lime, called 
the Craftsman, October 21, 1752; and in that form the fir^t forty- 
nine numbers were given to the publick. On Saturday, Sept. 29, 
175S, it assumed a new form, itnd was published as a distinct pe- 
riodical paper; and in that shape it continued to be published till 
the 2Isi of Sept. 175+, when it finally closed ; forming in the whole 
one hundred and one Essays, in Ihc folio copy. The extraordinary 
paper mentioned in the text, is No. 38 of the second series, published 
on June 15, 1754 ; which is n re- translation from the French ver- 
sion of Johnson's Uambler, No. 190. it was omitted in the re-pub- 
licarion of these Essays in two volumes 12mo. b which one hundred 
and four are found, and in which the papers are nol nlivaj-s dated 
on the days when they really appeared ; so thnt the motto prefixed 
to this Anglo-Gallick Ea.<^tern tale, obscuris vera involvenx, iiii;;ht 
very properly have been prefixed to this work, when re-published. ' 
Mr, Miirphy didnol, I believe, wait on Johnson recently after the 
publication ofthis adumbration of one of his Itambleni, as seems to 
be stated in the text; for, in his concluding Essay, Sept. 21, 175-K 
we find the following paragraph : 

*• Besides, why may not a person rather choose an nir of bold 
negligence, than the obscure diligence of pedants and writers of 
affected phraseology. For my part, I have always thought an easy 
■tyle more eligible than n pompous diction, lifted op by metaphor, 
amplified by epithet, and dignified by too frequent insertions of the 
Latin idiom." It is probable that the Rnmbler was here intended 
lo be censured, and thai the nuthour, when he wrote it, wai not 
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should, therefore, write with frequency equal to your 
opportunities. I should lie glad to have all England 
surveyed by you, if you would impart your observa- 
tions in narratives as agreeable as your last. Know- 
ledge is always to be wished to those who can com- 
municate it well. While you have been riding and 
running, and seeing the tombs of the learned, and 
the camps of the valiant, I have only staid at home, 
and intended to do great things, which I have not 
done. Beau * went away to Cheshire, and has not 
yet found his way back. Chambers passed the vaca- 
tion at Oxford. 

" 1 am very sincerely solicitous for the preservation 
or curing of Mr. Langton's sight, and am glad that 
the chirurgeon at Coventry gives him so much hope. 
Mr. Sharpe is of opinion that the tedious maturation 
of the cataract is a vulgar errour, and that it may be 
removed as soon as it is formed. This notion de- 
serves to be considered ; I doubt whethei" it be univer- 
sally true ; but if it be true in some cases, and those 
cases can be distinguished, it may save a long and un- 
comfortable delay. 

" Of dear Mi-s, Lnngton you give me no account ; 
which is the less friendly, as you know how highly I 
think of her, and how much I interest myself in her 
health. I suppose you told her of my opinion, and 
likewiEc suppose it was not followed ; however, I still 
believe it to be right. 

" L«t me hear from you again, wherever you are, or 



scqunlnted wilh Johnson, whom, from his first introduction, he en- 
deavoured to conciliate. Their ncqunintHoce, therefore, it may be 
pre«umed, did not commence till loiiards the end of this year 175*. 
Mjrphy however hnd highly [iraiied Johrson in the preceding year. 
No. I* of the second series. Dec. 22, 175S. Malonb.] 
' Topliam Ueauclerk, Est). 
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whatever you are doing ; whether you wander or sit 

still, plant trees or make Rusticks,^ play with your ais» 

t^*s or muse alone ; and in return I will tell you the 

success of Sheridan, who at this instant is playing Cato» 

and has already played Richard twice. He had more 

company the second than the first night, and wiU. make 

I believe a good figure in the whole, tl)^ugh his faults 

seem to be very Inany ; some of natural deficience^ 

and some of laborious affectation. He has, I think^ 

no power of assuming either that dignity or elegance 

which some men, who have little c^ either in common 

life, can exhibit on the stage. His voice when strained 

is unpleasing, and when low is not always beard. He 

seems to think too much on the audience^ and turns his 

£ace too often to the galleries. 

^^ However, I wish him well ; and among other 
reasons, because I like his wife.^ 

" Make haste to write to, dear Sir, 
*' Your most affectionate servant, 
'' Oct. 18, 1760. " Sam. Johnw>n.'* 

• 

In 1761 Johnson appears to have done little. He was 
still, ' no doubt, proceeding in his edition of Shakspeare ; 
but what advances he made in it cannot be aaoertaioed. 
He certainly was at this time not active ; for, in his 
scrupulous examination bf himself on Easter eve, be la- 
ments, in his too rigorous mode of censuring his own 
conduct, that his life, since the communion of the pce- 
ceding Easter, had been *^ dissipated and useless.* ' He, 



s Essays with that title, written about this- time by Mr. 
but not published. 

' Mrs. Sheridan was anthour of *' Memoin of Miat Sjrdacf 
dnlph," a novel of great merit, and of some other 
character, p. S42. [She died in 1767.] 

' Prayers and Meditations, p. 44. 
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however, contributed this year the Preface* to *' Roll's 
Dictionary of Trade and Commerce," in which he dis- 
plays such a clear and comprehensive knowledge of the 
subject, as might lead the reader to think that its 
auUinur had devoted all his life to it. I asked him, whe- 
ther he knew much of Rolt, and of hia work. " Sir, 
(said he) I never saw the man, and never rend the 
book. The booksellers wanted a Preface to a Dic- 
tionary of Trade and Commerce. I knew very well 
what such a Dictionary should be, and I wrote a Pre- 
face accordingly." Rolt, who wrote a great deal for the 
booksellei-s, was, as .Johnson told me, a singular cha- 
racter. Though not in the least acquainted with him, 
he used to say, " I am just come from Sam. Johnson." 
This was a sufficient specimen of hia vanity and impu- 
dence. But he gave a more eminent proof of it in our 
sister kingdom, as Dr. .lohnaon informed me. When 
Akenside's '* Pleasures of the Imagination " first came 
out, he did not put his name to the poem. RoJt went 
over to Dublin, published an edition of it, and put his 
own name to it. Upon the fame of this he lived for 
several months, being entertained at the best tables as 
" the ingenious Mr. Rolt." " His conversation indeed, 
did not discover much of the fire of a poet ; but it was 
recollected that both Addison and Thomson were 
equally dull till excited by wine. Akenside having been 
informed of this imposition, vindicated his right by 
publishing the poem with its real authour's name. Se- 

' I have had enquiry mnde in IrtrlnnH as lo thin slory, but do not 
find il recollected there. I give it on the authority of Dr. Johnson, 
lo which may he added, that of the " Biographical Dictionary." and 
*■ Diographia Dramalica ; " in both of which it has stood many years. 
Mr. Mnlooe observes, thai the truth probably is, not that nn edition 
WW published with Roll'ii name in the title-piige, but, that the 
poem being then anonymous, Ilolt acquiesced in its being attributed 
to hiro in conversation. 
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1 instances of such literary fraud have lieen de- 
tected. The Reverend Dr. Campbell, of St. Andrew's, 
wrote, " An Enquiry into the original of Moral Vir- 
tue," the manuscript of which he sent to Sir. Innes, a 
dergyman in England, who was his countryman and 
[ ^a{uaintance. Inncs published it with his own name 
, and Ijcfore the imposition was discovered, ob- 
I tained considerable promotion, as a rewai-d of his merit.' 
The celebrated Dr. Hugh Biair, and his cousin Mr. 
1 George Bannatine, when students in divinity, wrote a | 
Lpoem, entitled " The Resurrection," copies of which I 
handed about in manuscript. They were, at 
!Dgtb, very much surprized to see a pompous edition of 
1 folio, dedicated to the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
I by a Dr. Douglas, as his own. Some years ago a httle 
I novel, entitled '■ The Man of Feeling," was assumed 
by Mr. Eccles, a young Irish clergyman, who was after- 
wards drowned near Bath. He had Ijcen at the pains 
to transcribe the whole book, with blottiiigs, interhnear 
tions, and corrections, that it liiight be shewn to several 
j peo])le as au original. It was, in truth, the production 
I of fllr. Henry iMackenzie, an attomey in the Exchequer 
' at Edinburgh, who is the authour of several other in- 
I genious pieces; but the belief witli i-egard to Mr. Eccles 
I became so general, that it was thought necessary for 
I Messieurs Strahan and Cadell to publish- an advertise- 
ment in the newspapers, contradicting the report, aod 
I mentioning that they purchased the copy-right of Mr. 
[ Mackenzie.^'* I can conceive this kind of fraud to be 



' I have bolli ihe books. Innes was the clergyman who broujfhtj 
I Psalmannzar to Englunil, nnd was an accomplice tn UU extrnonliiMTy/l 
iiclion. . 1 

»" [In 1777 nn " Eleginc Ode lo the memory or tlie Rev. Chatlei 
Sleuart Eccles." was published, in whith. not only " The Man of 
Feeling," but Mr. Mackenzie's other novels nre attributed to him. 
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very easily practised with successful effrontery. The 
Filiation of a literary performance is difficult of proof; 
seldom is there any witness present at its birth. A man, 
either in confidence or hy improper means, obt.tins pos- 
session of a copy of it in manuscript, and boldly pub- 
lishes it as his own. The true authour, in many cases, 
may not l>e able to make his title clear. Johnson, indeed, 
from the peculiar features of his literary offspring, might 
bid detiance to any attempt to appropriate them to 
others ; 

" But ^hakspenre's msgick could not copied be, 
" Within that drcle none durst wdlb but he." 

He this year lent liis friendly assistance to correct and 
improve a pamphlet written by Mr. Gwyn, the archi- 
tect, entitled " Thoughts on the Coronation of George 
III." " 

.(ohnson had now for some years admitted Mr. Ba- 
retti to his intimacy ; nor did their friendship cease upon 
their Ijeing separated by Baretti's revisiting his native 
country, as appears from Johnson's letters to him. 

" TO Jilt. JOSEPH IJAHETTl, AT MILAN.' 

" YoL' reproach me very often with parsimony of 
writing; but you may discover by the extent of my 
paper, that 1 design to recompense'rarity by length. A 
short letter to a distant friend is, in my opinion, an in- 
suit like that of a slight bow or cursory salutation ; — a 
proof of unwillingness to do much, even where there is a 

lis well as in some lines on his death, which appeared in Ihe Gent. 
Mag. of llini year. He was Hector of Birts Morion, Worcestershire, 
and peri&hed in endeavouring to save a youth who had fallen into the 
ti^er Avon. A, C] 

' The originals of Dr. Johnson's three letters to Mr. Baretti, 
which ore among the ver>- best he ever wrote, were communicnted to 
the proprietora of that instructive niid elegant monthly mUecllany, 
" The European Magazine," in which they first appeared. 
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necessity of doing something. Vet it must be remei 
bercd, that he who continues the same course of life t 
the same place, will have little to tell. One week am 
one year are ver)' like one another. The silent changes | 
made by time m-e not always perceived ; and if they I 
"are not perceived, cannot be recounted. I have risen 1 
and laid down, talked and mused, while you hav&l 
I * roved over a considerable part of Europe ; yet I haw ^ 
not envied my Baretti any of his pleasures, though, 
perhaps, I have envied others Ins company : and I am 
glad to have other nations made acquainted with the 
, character of the English, by a traveller who lias so 
nicely inspected our manners, and so sticcessfully 
studied our literature. I received your kind letter 
firom Falmouth, in which you gave me notice of 
your departure for Lisbon ; and another from Lisbon, 
in which you told me, that you were to leave Por- 
tugal in a few days. To either of these how could 
any answer be returned? I have had a third from 
Turin, complaining that I have not answered the 
f- former. Your English style still continues in its purity 
and vigour. With vigour your genius will supply it: 
but its purity must l)e continued by close attention. To 
I -use two languages familiarly, and without contamina- 
I 'ting one by the other, is very difficult; and to use more 
 ttian two, is hardly to be ho|)ed. The praises which 
some have received for their multiplicity of languages, 
maybe sufficient to excite industry, but can hardly ge- 
nerate confidence. 

. " I know not whether I can heartily rejoice at the 
kind reception which you have found, or at the popu- 
larity to which you are exalted. I am willing that your 
merit should be distinguished; but cannot wish tliat 
your affections may be gained. I would have you happy 
wherever you are : yet I would have you wish to return 
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to ^England. If ever you visit us again you will find 
the kindness of your friends undiminished. To tell you 
how many enquiries ai'e made after you, would be te- 
dious, or if not tedious, would be vain ; because you 
may be toid in a very few words, that ali who knew 
you wish you well ; and that ali that you embraced at 
your departure, will caress you at your return : there- 
fore do not let Italian academicians nor Italian ladies 
drive us from your thoughts. You may find among us 
what you will leave behind, soft smiles and easy sonnets. 
Yet I shall not wonder if all our invitations should be 
rejected : for there is a pleasure in being considerable at 
home, which is not easily resisted. 

" By conducting Mr. Southwell to Venice, you ful- 
filled, I know, the original contract : yet I would wish 
you not wholly to lose him from your notice, but to re- 
commend him to such acquaintancetKs may best secure 
him from suffering by his own follies, and to take such 
general care both of his safety and his interest as may 
come within your power. His relations will thank you 
for any such gratuitous attention : at least they will not 
blame you for any evil that may hap|»en, whether they 
thank you or not for any good, 

" You know that we have a new King and a new 
Parliament. Of the new Parliament Fitzherbert is a 
member. \Vc were so weary of our old King, that we 
are much pleased with his successor ; of whom we are 
so much inclined to hope p-eat things, that most of us 
l)egin already to believe them. The young man is 
hitherto blameless ; but it would be unreasonable t^ 
expect much from the immaturity of juvenile years, and 
the ignorance of princely education. lie has been long 
in the hands of the Scots, and has already favoured 
them more than the English will contentedly endure. 
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But, perhaps, he scarcely knows whom he has dlatio- 
guished, or whom he has disgusted. 

" The Artists have instituted a yearly Exhibition of 
pictures and statues, in imitation, as I am told, of 
foreign academies. This year was the second exhibi- 
tion. They please themselves much with the multitude 
of spectators, and imagine that the English School will 
rise in reputation. Reynolds is without a rival, and 
continues to add thousands to thousands, which he de- 
serves, among other excellencies, by retaining his kind- 
ness for Barettj. This Exhibition has filled the heads 
of the Artists and lovers of art. Surely Hfe, if it be 
not long, is tedious, since we are forced to call in the 
assistance of so many trifles to rid us of our time, of 
that time which never can return. 

" I know my Bai-etti will not be satisfied with s 
letter in which 1 give him no account of myself: yet 
what account shall I give him? I have not, since the 
day of our separation, suffered or done any thing con- 
siderable. The only change in my way of life is, that 
I have frecjuented the theatre more than in former sea- 
sons. But I have gone thither only to escape from my- 
self We have had many new farces, and the comedy 
called ' The Jealous Wife,' which, though not written 
with much genius, was yet so well adapted to the stage, 
and so well exhibited by the actors, that it was crowded 
for near twenty nights. I am digressing from myself 
to the play house ; hut a barren plan must be filled with 
episodes. Of myself I have notliing to say, but thai I 
have liitherto lived without the concuiTence of my own 
judgement; yet I continue to flatter myself, that when 
you return, you will find me mended. I do not wonder 
that where the monastick life is ])ermitted, every order 
finds votaries, and every monastery inhabitants. Meo 
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I iWlI submit to any rule, by wbich they may be exempted 
' fttjui the tyranny of caprice and of chance. They are 
I j^d to supply by external authority their own want of j 
I tonstancy and resolution, and conrt the government of \ 
[ Whcrs, when lon^ experience has convinced them of* 
I iheir own inability to govern themselves. If I were 
I to visit Italy, my airiosity would be more attracted by 
convents than by palaces ; though I am afraid that I 
I riioiild find expectation in both places equally disap- 
||winted, and life in both places supported with impa- 
f^nce and quitted with reluctance. That it must be so 
lltoon quitted, is a powerful remedy against impatience} 
wliat shall free us from reluctance? Tliose who 
'have endeavoured to teach us to die well, have taught 
few to die willingly : yet I cannot but hope that a good 
life might end at last in a contented death. 

" You sec to what a train of thought I am drawn by 
the mention of myself. Let me now turn my attention 
upon you. I hope you take care to keep an exact 
journal, and to register all occurrences and observations ; 
for your friends here expect such a book of travels as 
has not Ijeen often seen. You have given us good spe- 
cimens in your letters from Lisbon. I wish you had 
staid longer in Spain, for no country is less known to 
the rest of Europe ; but the quickness of your discern- 
ment must make amends for the celerity of your mo- 
tions. He that knows which way to direct his view, 
sees much in a little time. 

" Write to me very often, and I will not neglect to 
write to you ; and I may, perhaps, in time, get some>>- 
tiling to write : at least you will know by my letters, 
whatever else they may hare or want, that I continue 
tobe 

*' Your most affectionate friend, 
" [LoodoD] June 10, 1761. " SaM. JoHNSON." 
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" TO DR. STAUNTON, {NOW SIR GEORGE STAUNTON, 
BARONET.) 

P" DEAR SIR, 
" I MAKE haste to answer your kind letter, in 
liope of hearing again from you before you leave us. 
I cannot but regret that a man of your qualifications 
should find it necessary to seek an establishment in 
Guadalou|K, which if a peace slinuld restore to the 
French, I shall think it some alleviation of the loss, that 
it must restore likewise Dr. Staunton to the English: 

" It is a melancholy consideration, that so much of , 
our time is necessarily to be spent upon the care of 
living, and that we can seldom obtain ease in one re- 
spect but by resigning it in another: yet I suppose we 
are by this dispensation not less happy in the whole, 
than if the spontaneous bounty of Nature poured all 
that we want into our hand^, A few, if they ivere left 
thus to themselves, would, perhaps, spend theii- time in 

t laudable pursuits ; but the greater part would prey upon 
the quiet of each other, or, in the want of other objects, 
would prey upon themselves. 
" This, however, is our condition, which we must im- 
prove and solace as we can : and though we cannot 
choose always our place of residence, we may in every 
place find rational amusements, and possess in every 
place the comforts of piety and a pure conscience. 

" In America there is little to be observed except 
natural curiosities. The new world must have many 
vegetables and animals with which philosophers are but 
little acquainted. I hope you will furnish yourself with 
some books of natural history, and some glasses and 
other instruments of observation. Trust as little as you 
can to report ; examine all you can by your own senses. 
I do not doubt but you will be able to add much to 
y 2 
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knowledge, and, perhaps, to medicine. Wild natioDS 
trust to simples ; and, perhaps, the Peruvian bark is not 
the only specifick which those extensive regions may 
afford us. 

" Wherever you are, and whatever be your fortune, 
be certain, dear Sir, that you carry with you my kind 
wishes ; and that whether you return hither or stay in 
the other hemisphere, to hear that you are happy wi& 
give pleasure to. Sir, 

^* Your most affectionate humble Servant, 
•' June 1, 1762. ** Sam, Johnson.*' 

A lady having at this time solicited lum to obtain 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's patronage to have Tier 
son sent to the University, one of those solicitations 
which are too frequent, where people, anxious for a 
particular object, do not consider propriety, or the (^ 
portunity which the persons whom they solicit have to 
assist them, he wrote to her the following answer ; with 
a copy of which I am favoured by the Reverend Dr. 
Farmer, Master of Emanu^ College, Cambridge. 

" Madam, 
** I HOPE you will believe that my delay in answer- 
ing your letter could proceed only from my unwilKng* 
ness to destroy any hope that you had formed. Hope is 
itself (a species of happiness, and, perhaps, the chief 
happiness which this world affords : but Uke all other 
pleasures immoderately enjoyed, the excesses of hope 
must be expiated by pain; and expectations im(»t>« 
perly indulged, must end in disaj^intment. If it be 
asked, what is the improper expectation which it k 
dangerous to indulge, experience wi^l quickly answer, 
that it is such expectation as is dictated not by reason, 
but by desire ; expectation raised, not by the connnoB 
occurrences of Hfe, but by the wants of the expectaooft ; as 
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expectation that requires the common course of things 
to be changed, and tlie general rules of action to be 
broken. 

" When you made your request to me, you should 
have considered. Madam, what you were asking. You 
ask me to solicit a great man, to whom I never spoke, 
for a young person whom I had never seen, upon a sup- 
position which I had no means of knowing to he true. 
There is no reason why, amongst all the great, I should 
chuse to supplicate the Archbishop, nor why among all 
the possible objects of his bounty, the Archbishop should 
chuse your son. I know. Madam, how unwillingly 
conviction is admitted, when interest opposes it ; but 
surely. Madam, you must allow, that there is no reason 
why that should be done by me, which every other man 
may do with equal reason, and which, indeed, no man 
can do properly, without some very particular relation 
both to the Archbishop and to you. If I could help you 
in this exigence by any pro|)er means, it would give me 
pleasure ; but this proposal is so very remote from usual 
methods, that I cannot comply with it, but at the risk 
of such answer and suspicions aa I believe you do aot 
wish me to undergo. 

" I have seen your son this morning ; he leeraa a 
jwetty youth, and will, perhaps, find some better friend 
than 1 can procure him ; but though he should at last 
miss the University, he may still be wise, useful, and 
baj)py. 

" I am. Madam, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 



' TO ME. JOSEPH BAHETTI, AT MILAN. 



^V' *^gIB, London. July SOtti, I76f. 

^^ ** However justly you may accuse me for want 

of punctuality in coi-respondeoce, I am not so far bst in 




" I suppose you received the Idlers, and I intend that 
you shall soon receive Shakspeare, that you may explain 
his works to the ladies of Italy, and tell them the story 
of the editor, among the other strange narratives with 
which your long residence in this unknown region has 
supplied you. 

" As you have now been long away, I suppose your 
curiosity may pant for some news of your old friends. 
Miss Williams and I live much as we did. Miss Cot- 
terel still continues to cling to Mrs. Porter, and Char- 
lotte is now big of the fourth child. Mr. Reynolds gets 
I jix thousands a year. Levet is lately married, not 
T without much suspicion that he has been wretchedly 
I cheated in his match. Mr. Chambers is gone this day, 
£>r the first time, the circuit with the Judges. Mr. 
Richardson ^ is dead of an apoplexy, and his second 
I daughter has married a merchant. 

" My vanity, or my kindness, makes me flatter mysclii 
that you would rather hear of me than of those whom 
I I have mentioned ; but of myself I have very little which 
I I care to tell. Last winter I went down to my native 
Sown, where I found the streets much narrower and 
shorter than 1 thought I had left them, inhabited by a 
■new race of people, to whom I was very Httle kno«-n. 
My play-fellows were grown old, and forced me to 
suspect that I was no longer young. My only remain- 
ing friend has changed his principles, and was become 
the tool of tiie predominant faction. My daughter-in- 
law, from whom I expected mo.st, and whom 1 met 
with sincere benevolence, has lost the beauty and gaiety 
of youth, without having gained much of the wisdom of 

' [Samuel Diclinrdson, (he authour o! Clarissa, Sir Charlci Gnu- 
dison, &c. He died July 4, I76I, (iged 72. Malomb.] 
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age. I wandered about for five days, and took the first 
convenient opportunity of returning to a place, where, 
if there is not much happiness, there is, at least, such a 
diversity of good and evil, that slight vexations do not 
fix upon the heart. 

*' I think in a few weeks to try another excursion J 
though to what end ? Let me know, my Baretti, what 
has been the result of your return to your own country : 
whether time has made any alteration for the better, 
and whether, when the first raptures of salutation were 
over, you did not find your thouglits confessed their dia- 
Appointment. 

'* Moral sentences appear ostentatious and tumid, 
when they have no greater occasions than the journey 
of a wit to his own town : yet such pleasures and such 
' pains make up the general mass of life ; and as nothing 
is Uttle to him that feels it with great sensibility, a mind 
- able to see common iricidents in their real state, is dis- 
iwsed by very common incidents to very serious contem- 
plations. Let us trust that a time will come, when the 
present moment shall be no longer irksome ; when we I 
shall not borrow all our happiness from hope, which a^ 1 
last is to end in disappointment. 

" I beg that you will shew Mr. Beauclerk all the civi- 
lities which you have in your jM)wer ; for he has always I 
been kind to me. 

" I have lately seen Mr. Stratico, Professor of Padual I 
who has told me of your quarrel with an Abbot of the I 
Celestine order ; but had not the particulars very read* | 
' in his memory. When you write to Mr. fllai-sili, let 
lum know that I remember him with kindness. 

*' May you, my liaretti, be very happy at Milan, o^ 
some other place nearer to, Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble Servant, 

*• Sam. Johnson.** 
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Reynolds told me, tliat Johnson called on him .after his 
Majesty's intention had heen notified to him, and said 
he wished to consult his friends as to the propriety oi 
his accepting this mark of the royal favour, after the 
de6nilions which he had given in his Dictionary of pfff 
sion and pensioners. He said he should not have Sir 
Joshua's answer till next day, when he would call agaia^ 
and desired he might think of it. Sir Joshua answei-ed 
that lie was clear to give his opinion then, that there 
could be no ohjection to his recelviug from the King a 
reward for literary merit ; and that certainly the defi- 
nitions in Ids Dictionary were not applicable to htm. 
Johnson, it should seem, was satisfied, for he did not 
call again till he had accepted the pension, and had 
waited on Lord Bute to thank him. He then told Sir 
Joshua that Lord Bute said to him expressly, " It i» 
not given you for any thing you are to do, but for what 
"you have done." ^ Mis Lordship, he said, behaved in the 
handsomest manner. He repeated the words twice> 
that he might be sure Johnson heard them, and thus set 
his mind [lerfectly at ease. This nobleman, who has "* 
been so virulently abused, acted with great honour in this 
instance, and displayed a mind truly Uheral. A minis- 
ter of a more narrow and selfish disposition would have 
availed himself of such an op|>ortunity to fix an implied 
obligation on a manof Johnson's powerful talents to give 
him his support. 

Mr. Murphy and the late Mr. Sheridan severally cos- 
tended for the distinction of having been the first who 
mentioned to Mr. Wedderburne that Johnson ought to 
have a pension. When 1 spoke of this to Lord Lough- 

• [Tliis was' Bud by Lord Bute, ns Dr. Burtiey was informed by 
Johnaon himiieir, in answer to a question which lie put, preTiousIy to 
his ocoeptance of th« intended bounty : " Pnty, my Lord, what am I 
cipected to da fbi thit p«a»oa? " Uai.omk.] 
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" Bounty alwnys receives part of its value from the 
manner in which it is bestowed ; your Lordship's kind- 
ness includes every circumstance that can gratify deli- 
cacy, or enforce obligation. You have conferred your 
favours on a man who has neither alliance nor interest, 
who has not merited them by services, nor courted them 
by officiousness ; you have spared him the shame of so- 
licitation, and the anxiety of suspense. 

" What has been thus elegantly given, will, I hope, 
not be reproachfully enjoyed ; I shall endeavour to give 
your Lordship the only recomiiense which generosity 
desires, — the gratification of finding that your benefits 
are not improperly fwstowed. I am, my Lord, 
" Your Lordship's most obliged, 
" Most obedient, and most humble servant, 
"July 20, 1762. ** SaM. JOHNSON." 

This year, his friend, Sir Joshua Reynolds, paid a 
visit of some weeks to his native country, Devonshire, 
in which he was accompanied by Johnson, who was 
much pleased with this jaunt, and declared he had de- 
rived from it a gi-cat accession of new ideas. He was 
entertained at the seats of several noblemen and gentle- 
men in the west of England ; * but the greatest part of 
this time was passed at Plymouth, where the magnifi- 
cence of the navy, the ship-building and all its circum- 
stances, afforded him a grand subject of contemplation. 
J Commissioner of the Dock-yard paid him the com- 



' At one of these seats Dr. Amyat, Physician in London, told me 
tbt happened lo meet him. In order to amuse him till dinner should 
L be ready, he was tnken nut to wnlk in the garden. The master of the 
I! bouie thinking it proper to introduce something scientilick into the 
' ^onveraation.addreuedhim thus: "Are you a botanist, Dr. Johnson?" 
' No, Sir, (answered Johnson,) I am not a botanist ; ond, (alluding, 
no doubt, to his near sightedness) should 1 wish to become a boia- 
JBhl, I mdrt int turn mynclf into a reptile," 
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a new town had arisen about two miles off as a rival to 
the oJd ; and knowing from his sagacity, and just ob- 
servation of human nature, that it is certain if a man 
hates at all, he will hate his next neighbour ; he con- 
cluded that this new and rising town could not but ex- 
cite the envy and jealousy of the old, in which conjec- 
ture he was very soon confirmed ; he therefore set him- 
self resolutely on the side of the old town, the esta* 
blished town, in which his lot was cast, considering it 
as a kind of duty to staud by it. He accordingly en- 
tered warmly into its interests, and upon every occasion 
talked of the dockers, as the inhabitants of the new 
town were called, as upstarts and aliens. Plymouth is 
very plentifully supplied with water by a river brought 
into it from a great distance, which is so abundant that 
it runs to waste in the town. The Dock, or New- 
town, being totally destitute of water, petitioned Ply- 
mouth that a small portion of the conduit might be per- 
mitted to go to them, and this was now under consider- 
ation. Johnson, affecting to entertain the passions of ' 
the place, was violent in opposition ; and half-laughing 
at himself for his pretended zeal, where he had no 
concern, exclaimed, " No, no ! I am against the 
dockers; I am a Plymouth man. Rogues! let them 
die of thirst. They shall not have a drop !" * 

Lord Macartney obligingly favoured me with a copy 
of the following letter, in his own hand-writing, from 
the original, which was found, by the present Earl of 
Bute, among his father's papers. 



' TO THE niOHT HONOUKABLE THE EARL OF BCTZ. 
" MY LORD, 

" Tuat generosity by which I was recommended 

* [A fflend of mine once heard him, during this visit, eitclHDi witfe 
^IIk utmost vehemeDce, " 1 batk a Docker." Blakbwat.] 
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bassies extends itself to a very small part of domestick 
life ; we all have good and evil, which we feel more, 
sensibly than our petty part of publick miscarriage or 
prosperity. I am sorry for your disappointment, with 
which you seem more touched than I should expect a 
man of your resolution and experience to have been, 
(Ud I not know that general truths are seldom applied 
to p;irticular occasions; and that the fallacy of our self- 
love extends itself as wide as our interest or affections. 
Every man believes that mistresses are unfaithful, and 
patrons capricious ; but he excepts his own mistress, 
and his own patron. We have all learned that great- 
ness is negligent and contemptuous, and that in Courts 
life isoflen languished away in ungralified expectation; 
but be tliat approaches greatness, or glitters in a Court, 
imagines that destiny has at last exempted him from 
the common lot. 

" Do not let such evils overwhelm you as thousands 
have suffered, and thousands have surmounted ; but 
turn your thoughts with vigour to some other plan of 
life, and keep always in your mind, that, with due 
submission to Providence, a man of genius lias been 
seldom ruined hut by himself. Your Patron's weak- 
ness or insensibility will finally do you little hurt, if he 
is not assisted by your own passions. Of your love I 
know not the propriety, nor can estimate the power ; 
but in love, as in every other passion of which hope is 
the essence, we ought always to remember the uncer- 
tainty of events. There is, indeed, nothing that so 
much seduces reason from vigilance, as the thought of 
passing life with an amiable woman \ and if all would 
happen that a lover fancies, I know not what other 
teiTestrial happiness would deserve pursuit. But love 
and marriage are different states. Those who ai'e to 
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our enemies ond friends gliding away before us, let us 
not forget tliat we are subject to the general law of 
mortality, and shall soon be where our doom will be 
fixed for ever. 

" I pray GoD to Uess you, and am. Sir, 

" Your most affectionate humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson." 
" Write soon." 

In 1703 he furnished to " The Poetical Calendar," 
published by Fawkes and Woty, a character of Col- 
lins,* which he afterwards ingrafted into his entire life 
of that admirable poet, in the collection of lives which 
he wrote for the body of English poetry, formed and 
published by the booksellers of London. His account 
of the melancholy depression with which OoUins was 
severely afflicted, and which brought him to his grave, 
is, I think, one of the most tender and interesting pas- 
sages in the whole series of his writings. He also fo- 
vourcd Mr. Hoole with the Dedication of his transla- 
tions of Tasso to the Queen,* wliich is so happily con- 
ceived and elegantly expressed, that I cannot but point 
it out to the peculiar notice of my readers." 

* " M*D«M. 

" To approach the h'lgli und illustnous hns been in nil asiti 
the privilege of I'oets ; ntid though translators cannot justly clnin* 
(he same honour, yet they natURtlly follow their auihours^as at- 
tendants; nnd 1 hope that in return for having enabled Tass 
diffuse bis fume through ihe Briti>>h dominions I may be introduced 
by hira lo the presence of You n Majesty. 

&90 has a peculiar claim la Voub Majesty's favoui 

Ulowerand pane^iM of the House of £ste, which has one common. 

Qtocestor with the House of Hamdver ; and in revietving his life it 

isy to forbear a wish tliat he had lived in a happier timf, 

^ might among the descendants of that illustrious family h«va 

rfbund a more liberal and potent patronage. 

' 1 cannot but obierre, Madam, how unequally reward iapro- 
OI.. I. J5 
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^opes that he would introduce me to Johnson, an honour 
of which I was veiy ambiliotis. But he never founci 
an opportunity ; which made me doubt that he had , 
promised to do what was not in his power ; till Johnson 
some yeai-s afterwards told me, " Derrick, Sir, might 
very well have introduced you. I had a kindness fiw 
Derrick, and am sorry he is dead," 

In the summer of 1761, Mr. Thomas Sheridan was 
at Edinburgh, and delivered lectures upon the English 
Language and Publick Speaking to large and respect- 
able audiences. I was often in his company, and heard 
him frequently expatiate upon Johnson's extraordinary 
knowledge, talents, and \-irtues, repeat his pointed 
sayings, describe his jtarticuiarities, and boast of hie 
being his guest sometimes till two or three in the 
morning. At his house I hoped to have many oppor- 
tunities of seeing the sage, as Mr. Sheridan obligingly 
assured me I should not be disappointed. 

When 1 returned to I^ondon in the end of 1762, to 
my surprise and regret 1 found an irreconcileable dif- 
ference had taken place between Johnson and Sheri- 
dan. A pension of two hundred pounds a year had 
been given to Sheridan. Johnson, who, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, thought slightingly of Sheridan's art, 
Dpon hearing that he was also pensioned, exclaimed, 
" What ! have they given him a pension ? Then it is 
time for me to give up mine." Whether this proceeded 
from a momentary indignation, as if it were an afl'ront 
to his exalted merit that a player should be rewarded 
in the same manner with him, or was the sudden effect 
<rf' a fit of peevishness, it was unluckily said, and, indeed, 
cannot be justified. Mr. Sheridan's pension was granted 
to him not as a player, liut as a sufferer in the cause 
of government, when he was manager of the Theatre 
z 2 
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preceptors, by refining his utterance, gave currency to 
his talents, we may say in the words of that poet, 
" Nam vos mulast'is." 

I have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable in- 
stance of successful parts and assiduity ; because it 
affords animating encouragement to other gentlemen 
of North-Britain to try their fortunes in the southern' 
part of the island, where they may hope to gratify their 
utmost ambition ; and now that we arc one people by 
the Union, it would surely be illiberal to maintain, that 
they have not an equal title with the natives of any 
other part of his Majesty's dominions. 

Johnson complained that a man who disliked him 
repeated his sarcasm to JMr. Sheridan, without telling 
him what followed, which was, that after a pause he 
added, " However, I am glad that Mr. Sheridan has 
a pension, for he is a very good man." Sheridan could- 
never forgive his hasty contemptuous expression. It 
rankled in his mind; and though I informed him of alL 
that Jolmson said, and that he would be very glad to. 
meet him amicably, he positively declined repeated 
offers wliich I made, and once went off abruptly from a> 

I house where he and I were engaged to dine, because- 

I he was told that Dr. Johnson was to be there. I have- 
no sympathetick feeling with such persevering resent- 
ment. It is painful when there is a breach between 
those who have lived together socially and cordially; 
and I wonder that there is not, in all such cases, a 
mutual wish that it should be healed. I could perceive 
that Mr. Sheridan was by no means satisfied with 

. Johnson's acknowledging him to be a good man. TTiat . 
could not sooth his injured vanity. I could not but smile, 
ftt the game time that I was offended, to observe .She- 
ridan in the Life of Swift, which he afterwards pub- 

. lisbed, attempting,' in the writhings of his resentment. 
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to depreciate Johnson, by characterising him as " i^ 
writer of gigantick fame, in these days of little men : " 
that very Johnson whom he once so highly adniiced 
and venerated. 

This rii|iture with Sheridan deprived Johnson of ooa. 
of liis most agreeable resources for amusement in hift, 
lonely evenings ; for Sheridan's well-informed, animate*^. 
and bustling mind never suffered conversation to stag*, 
sate ; and JMrs. Sheridan was a most agreeable cont^ 
panion to an intellectual man. She was sensible, inge- 
nious, unassuming, yet communicative. I recollect^ 
with satisfaction, many pleasing hours which I passed 
with her under the hospitable roof of her huslmnd, who 
was to me a very kind friend. Her novel, entitled: 
" Memoira of Miss Sydney Biddutph," contains , 
Kccellent moral, while it inculcates a future state of 
retribution;^ and what it teaches is impressed upon the^ 

* Ikly posilion has been very well illustrated by Mr. BeUham of 
Bedford, in his Essay on Drnmntick Poetry. " The rashronable 
-doctrine (says he) both of moralisLs tind crilickH in lh«s« limeo i», 
that virtue and hnppinesn are constiint concotniUau ; and it U re- 
garded as a kind of dramaiick impiety to maintain that virtue should 
not be rewHnlcd, nor vice punished in the last scene of the lost act 
of every trngcdy. This conduct in our modem poets i^, however, 
in my opinion, extremely injiidicioi» ; for, it laboura in fain lo in- 
culcate a doctrine in theory, which every one knows to be false io 
factt I'lM. that virtue in real life is always productive of hnppiacas; 
and vice of misery. Thus Congreve concludes the Tragedy of ' The 
Mourning Bride' with the following foolish couplet : 

' For blessing! ever wait on virtuous deedi, 
' And, though n late, a sura reward succeeds.' 

" When a man eminently virtuous, a BnituK, a Calo, or « &>• 
crates, finally sink under the pressure of nccumuliiled miafortunCi 
we are not only led to entertain a more indignant lialred of ¥ice, 
e from his distress, but we are inevitably induced to 
cherish the sublime idea that b day of future retribution will arriic 
when he shall receive not merely poetical, but real and .lubstaatiil 
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mind by a series of as deep disti'ess as can affect hu« 
tnanit/, in the amiable and pious heroine who goes to 
her grave unrelieved, but resigned, and full of hope of 
" heaven's mercy." Johnson paid her thi? high com* J 
plinient u|ion it : " I know not, Madam, that you have 1 
a riglit, upon moral principles, to make your readen I 
suffer so much." 

Mr. Thomas Davies the actor, who theo kept • I 
bookseller's shop in Russell-street, Covent-g-arden,' J 
told me that Johnson was very much his friend, and T 
came frequently to his house, where he more thaa 
once invited me to meet him : but by some unlucky 
accident or other he was prevented from coming to us. 

Mr. Thomas Davies was a man of good understand* 
ing and talents, with the advantage of a liberal educa* J 
tion. Though somewhat pompous, he was an entem ' 
taining companion ; and his literary performances hara 1 
no inconsiderable share of merit. He »vas a friendly 1 
and verj' hospitable man. Both he and his wife, (who - 

jtMtlce." Euays Philaaophical, Historical, and Literary, LoDdon* 
1791, Vol. II.8V0. p. 317. I 

TUl U welt reasoned and well expressed. 1 ivish, indeed tliat tliQ I 
• authour had not thought it neceiienry to introduce aay 
" a man eminently virtuous;" as he would then havq 
it mentioning such n ruffian aa Brutus under that description. 
Mr. Belbhara discovers in his " Essays" so much reading and think* 
iog, and good composition, that I regret his not having been forlunatf | 
enough to be educated a raemher of our excellent national esta*. 
blishment. Had he not been nursed in nonconformity, he probablji 
, would not have been tainted with those heresies (as I sincerely, and . 
on no slight investigation, thinL them) both in religion and polt; 1 
licks, which, while I read, 1 am sure, with candour. I cannot reaiTf 
without offence. 

' No. 8.— The very place where I was fortunate enough to bftH 
inlrotluced lo the illustrious subject of this work, deserves to be pair I 
tjculwly marked. I never poM by it without feeling reverence aB4i'| 
regfet. 
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awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an 
actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlet 
on the appearance of his father's ghost, " Look, my 
Lord, it comes." I found that I had a very jwrfect 
idea of Johnson's figure, from the portrait of him 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds soon after he had pub- 
Kshed his Dictionary, in the attitude of sitting in his 
easy chair in deep meditation ; which was the fii-st pic- 
ture his friend did for him, which Sir Joshua very, 
kindly presented to me, and from which an engraving 
has been made for this v^rk. Mr. Davies mentioned 
my name, and respectfully introduced me to him. I 
was much agitated ; and recollecting his prejudice 
against the Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said to 
Davies, " Don't teU hiin where I come from." — " From 
Scotland," cried Davis, roguishly. " Mr. Johnson (said 
I)- 1 do indeed come from Scotland, hut I cannot help 
it." I am willing to flatter myself that I meant this aa 
light pleasantry to sooth and conciliate him, and not aa 
an humihating abasement at the expence of my country. 
But however that might be, this speech was somewhat 
unlucky ; for with that quickness of wit for which he 
was so remarkable, he seized the expression " come 
from Scotland," which I used in the sense of being of 
that country ; and, as if I had said that I had come 
away from it, or left it, retorted, " That, Sir, I find,- 
is what a very great many of your countrymen cannot 
help." This stroke stunned me a good deal ; and when 
we had sat down, I felt myself not a little embarrassed, 
and apprehensive of what might come next. He then 
addressed himself to Davies i " What do you think of 
Garrick ? He has refused me an order for the play for 
Miss Williams, because he knows the house will be fuU, 
and that an order will he worth three shillings." Dager 
to take any opening to get into conversation with him. 
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as tliose of birth and fortune, aod rank, that dissipate 
men's attention, and leave no extraordinary share of 
respect for personal and intellectual superiority. Thia 
is wisely ordered Ijy Providence, to preserve some 
equality among mankind." 

" Sir, this book (' The Elements of Criticism,' which 
he had taken up,) is a pretty essay, and deserves to be 
Iield in some estimation, though much of it is chime- 
rical." 

Speaking' of one who with more than ordinary bold- 
aess attacked publick measures and the royal family, he 
said, " I think he is safe from the law, but he id an 
abusive scoundrel ; and instead of applying to my Lord 
Chief Justice to punish him, I would send half a dozea 
footmen and have him well ducked." 

'• The notion of liberty amuses the people of Eng- 
land, and helps to keep off the ttedium vita. Wheo 
a butcher tells you that his heart bleeds /or his countrj/f 
he has, in fact, no uneasy feeling." 

" Sheridan will not succeed at Bath with his oratory. 
Ridicule has gone down before him, and, I doubt, Der* 
rick is his enemy.* 

" Derrick may do very well, as long as he can out- 
run ills character ; but the moment his character gets 
op with him, it is all over." 

It is, however, but just to record, that some yeari 
afterwards, when I reminded him of this sarcasm, he 
aaid, " Well, but Derrick has now got a character that 
he need not run away from." 

I was highly pleased with the extraordinary vigour 
of liis conversation, and regretted that I was drawa 
away from it by an engagement at another place. I 

• Mf. Sheridan wm then reading lectures upon Oratory at Ball^ 
where Derrick wm Muter of the Ceremonies ; or, ai the phrue k, 
Kims. 
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such poems? Johnson replied, " Yes, Sir, many men, 
many women, and many children." Johnson at this 
lime, did notJtnow that Dr. Blair had just published a 
Dissertation, not only defending their authenticity, but 
seriously ranking them with the poems of Homer and 
Mrgil ; and when he was afterwards informed of this 
circumstance, he expressed some displeasure at Dr. For- 
dyce's having suggested the topick, and said, " I am 
not sorry that they got thus much for their pains. Sir, 
it was like leading one to talk of a book, when the au- 
thour is concealed behind the door." 

He received me very courteously ; but, it must be 
confessed, that his apartment, and furniture, and morn- 
ing dress, were sufficiently uncouth. His brown suit of 
cloaths looked very rusty ; he had on a Itttle old shri- 
velled unpowdered- wig, which was too small for liis head; 
his shirL-neck arid knees of his breeches were loose ; his 
black worsted stockings ill drawn up; and he had a 
pair of unbuckled shoes by way of slippers. But all 
these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment 
that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, U'liom I do 
not recollect, were sitting with him ; and when they 
went away, I also rose ; but he said to me, " Nay, 
don't go." — " Sir, (said I,) I am afraid tliat I intrude 
upon you. It is benevolent to allow me to sit and hear 
you." He seemed pleased with this compUment, which 
I sincerely paid him» and answered^ " Sir, I am obliged 
to any man who visits me." — I have preserved the foU 
kiwing short minute of what passed this day. 

" Madness frequently discovers itself merely by un- , 
necessary deviation from the usual modes of the world* . 
I ' My poor friend Smart shewed the disturbance of hU 
inind, by falling upon his knees, and saying his prayers ' 
in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now al> 
though, rationally speaking, it is greater madness not i 
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4o pray at all, than to pray as Smart did, I am afraid 
there are so many who do not pray, that their under- 
ttanding is not cnlled in question." 

Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, 
who was confined in a mad-house, he had, at another 
"time, the following conversation with Dr. Burney.— 
BuRNEY. *' How does poor Smart do, Sir ; is he Hkd^ 
<to recover?" Johnson. " It seems as if his mind had 
ceased to struggle with the disease ; for he grows At 
tipon it." BuHNEY. " Perhaps, Sir, that may be from 
want of exercise." Johnson. " No, Sir; he has 
^rtly as much exercise as he used to have, for be digs 
" ^ the garden. Indeed, before bis confinement, he used 
for exercise to walk to the ale-house; but he was car- 
Tied back again. I did not think he ought to be shut 
Mp. His infirmities were not noxious to society. He 
insisted on people praying with him ; and I'd as IJef 
pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another chai^' 
was, that he did not love clean linen ; and I have dS 
Jwssion for it." — 

Johnson continued, " Mankind have a great aver* 
Won to intellectual labour ; but even supposing know- 
ledge to be easily attainable, more people would be 
content to l>e ignorant than would take even a little 
1 frouble to acquire it. 

" The morality of an action depends on the motive 
' from which we act. If J fling half a crown to a beggar 
nth intention to break his head, and he picks it up 
and buys victuals with it, the physical effect is good ; 
but with respect to me, the action is very wrong. So, 
religious exercises, if not jxirformed with ati intention 
to please GOD, avail us nothing. As our Saviour says 
of those who perform them from other motives, ' Verily 
they have their reward.* 

*' The Christian religion has very strong evidences. 
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It, indeed, appears in some degree strange to reason ; 
but in History we have undoubted facts, against which, 
in reasoning ^ priori, we have more ai^wments than we 
have for them ; but then, testimony has great weight, 
and casts the balance. I would recommend to eveiy 
man wliose faith is yet unsettled, Grotius,' — Dr. Pear- 
son, — and Dr. Clarke." 

Talking of Garrick, he said, " He is the first man 
in the world for sprightly conversation." 

When T rose a second time, he again pressed me to 
stay, which [.did. 

He told me, that he generally went abroad at four in 
the afternoon, and seldom came home till two in the 
moraing. 1 took the liberty to ask if he did not think 
it wrong to live thus, and not make more use of Jiis 
great talents. He owned it was a bad habit. On re- , 
viewiug, at the distance of many years, my journal of ' 
this period, I wonder how, at my first visit, I ventured ' 
to talk to him so freely, and that he bore it with so 
much indulgence. 

Before we parted, he was so good as to promise to 
favour mc with his company one evening at my lodg- 
ings; and, as I took my leave, shook me cordially by ' 
the hand. It is almost needless to add, that I felt no 
little elation at having now so happily established a 
acquaintance of M'hich I had been so long ambitious, 

Rly readers will, I trust, excuse me for being thus 

minutely circumstantial, when it is considered that the 

, aajuaintance of Dr. Johnson was to me a most valuable 

acquisition, and laid the foundation of whatever instrutv 

tion and entertainment they may receive from my cA 

t lections concerning the great subject of the work whick i 

I . they are now perusing. 

I did not visit him again till Monday. June 13, at 
. which time I recollect no part of his conversation, ex- 
cept that when I told him I had been to see Johnson 
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was at this time so occupied, shall I call it? or so dis- 
sipated by tlie amusements of Ixindon, that our next 
meeting was not till Satinday, June 25, when happen- 
ing to dine at Clifton's eating-house, in Butcher-row, I 
was surprised to perceive Johnson come in and take hia 
seat at another table. The mode of dining, or rather 
being fed, at such houses in London, is well known to 
many to be particularly unsocial, as there is no Ordi- 
nary, or united company, but each person has his own 
mess, and is under no obligation to hold any intercourse 
with any one. A liberal and full-minded man, how- 
ever, who loves to talk, will break through this churlish 
and unsocial restraint. Johnson and an Irish gentleman 
got into a dispute concerning the cause of some part of 
mankind being black. " Why, Sir, (said Johnson,) it 
has been accounted for in three ways : either by sup- 
posing that they are the posterity of Ham, who was 
cursed ; or that God at first created two kinds of men, 
one black and another white ; or that by the beat of 
the sun the skin is scorched, and so acquires a sooty 
hue. This matter has been much canvassed among na- 
turalists, but has never been brought to any certain 
issue." What the Irishman said is totally obliterated 
from my mind ; but I remember that he became very 
warm and intemperate in his expressions ; upon which 
Johnson rose, and quietly walked away. When he 
had retired, his antagonist took his revenge, as he 
thought, by saying, " He has a most ungainly figure, 
and an affectation of pomposity, unworthy of a man of 
genius." 

Johnson had not observed that I was in the room. I 
followed him, however, and he agreed to meet me in 
the evening at the Mitre. I called on him, and we went 
thither at nine. We had a good supper, and port wine, 
of which he then sometimes drank a bottle. The 
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with propriety pay a compliment to an eminent per- 
former, as Whitehead has very happily done in his 
verses to Mr. Garrick. 

" Sir, I do not think Gray a first-rate poet. He has 
not a hold imafriaation, nor much command of woi^s- 
The obscurity in which he has involved himself will not 
t>ersuade us that he is sublime. His Elegy in a churclL- 
yard has a happy selection of ima^s, hut I don't like 
what are called his great things. His ode which begins- 

' Ruin tieize tliee. ruthless King, 
' Confusion on thy banners wait ! ' 

has been celebrated for its abruptness, and piunging- 
into the subject all at once. But such arts as these 
have no merit, unless when they are original. We 
admire them only once; and this abruptness has nothing 
new in it. We have had it often before. Nay, we have 
it in the old song of Johnny Armstrong : 

' Is there ever a man in all Scotland, 

' From the highest estate to the lowest degree, &c.* 

|jind then. Sir, 

' Yes, there is a man in Westmorelantl, 
' And Johnny Ariniitrotig they do him call.' 

"here, now, you plunge at once into the subject. Yoil 
iave no previous narration to lead you to it. — The two 
I Jiext lines in that Ode are, I think, very good : 

' Though fann'dby conciuest's crimson ving, 
' They mock the uir with idle iiate .' " ' 

Here let it be observed, that although his opinion of 
ray*8 poetry was widely different from mine, and I 

' My friend Mr. Malone, in his vnluable comments on Shaliapetr*. 
k Imced in that great poet the diijecta membra ol these Una, 
2 A 2 
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himself had at one period been guilty of a temporary 
neglect of religion, liut that it was not the resuH of 
ailment, but mere aljsence of thoug-ht. 

After having- given credit to reports of his bigotry, 
I was agreeably surprized when he expressed the fol- 
lowing very liberal sentiment, which has the additional 
value of obviating an objection to our holy religion, 
founded upon the discordant tenets of Christians them* 
selves : " For my part, Sir, I think all Christian^ 
whether Papists or Protestants, agree in the essential 
articles, and that their differences are trivial, and rathef 
political than religious." 

We talked of belief in ghosts. He said, " Sir, I 
make a distinction between what a man may expe- 
rience by the mere strength of his imagination, and 
what imagination cannot possibly produce. Thus, sup- 
pose I should think that I saw a form, and heard a voice 
cry, ' Johnson, you are a very wicked fellow, and UD* 
less you repent you will certainly be punished;' my 
own unworthiness is so deeply impressed upon my mind, 
that I might imagine I thus saw and heard, and there- 
fore I should not believe that an external communica- 
tion had been made to me. But if a form should appear, 
and a voice should tell me that a particular man had 
died at a particular place, and a particular hour, a fact 
which I had no apprehension of. nor any means of 
knowing, and this fact, with all its circumstances, 
should afterwards be unquestionably proved, I should, 
in that case, be persuaded that I had supernatural intel- 
ligence imparted to me." 

Here it is proper, once for all, to give a true and fair 
statement of Johnson's way of thinking ujjon the ques- 
departed spirits are ever jKn-mittcd to 
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human life. He has been ignorantly misrepresented as 
weakly credulous upon that siiliject; and therefore, 
tluiii'^h I feel an inclination to disdain and treat with 
silent contempt so i'oolish a notion concerning my illtiS' 
trious friend, yet as I find it has gained ground, it is 
necessary to refute it. The real fact then is, that 
Johnson had a very philosophical mind, and such a 
rational respect for testimony, as to make him submit 
his understanding to what was authentically pmved, 
though he could not comprehend why it was so. Being 
thus disposed, he was willing to enquire into the truth 
of any relation of supernatural agency, a general belief 
of which has prevailed in all nations and ages. But so 
far was he from being a dupe of implicit faith, that he 
examined the matter witli a jealous attention, and no 
man was moi-e ready to refute its falsehood when he had 
discovered it, Churchill, in his poem entitled " The 
Ghost," availed himself of the absurd credulity imputed 
to Johnson, and drew a caricature of him under the 
name of " Pomposo," representing him as one of the 
believers of the story of a Ghost in Cock-lane, which, 
in the year 1762, had gained very general credit in 
JiOndon, Many of my readers, I am convinced, ai"e to 
this hour under an impression that Johnson was thus 
foolishly deceived. It will therefore surprize them a 
good deal when tliey are informed upon undoubted au- 
thority, that Johnson was one of those by whom the 
imposture was detected. The story had become so 
popular, that he thought it should be investigated ; and 
in this research he was assisted by the Revei-end Dr. " 
Douglas, now Bishop of Salisbury, the great detector 
of impostures ; who informs me, that after the gentle- 
men who went and examined into the evidence were 
■Satisfied of its falsity, Johnson wrote in 
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an account of it, which was published in the news- 
papers and Gentleman's Magazine, and undeceived the 
world. * 

Our conversation proceeded. " Sir, (said he,) 1 am 
a friend to subordination, as most conducive to the happi- 

' The account wns an follows : " Oq the niglit of the 1st of Fe- 
bruary, many gentlemen eminent for their rank nnH character, were, 
by the iniilHiion of the Reverend Mr. Aldrich, of Clerkenivell, 
ftsxembled al hw house, for the examination of thetioises supjwsefl 
to be mnde by a departed spirit, for the detection of some enormous 

" About ten at night the gentlemen met in the chamber in which 
the girl, siippiised to be disturbed by a ajiirit, had, with proper 
caution, been put to bed by several ladiex. They sat rather more 
than an hour, and hearing nothing, went down staira, when they 
interrognled the father of the girl, who denied, in ihe strangest 
terms, any knowledge or belief of fraud. 

" The supposed spirit h.id before publickly promised, by an 
aflirmalirc knock, that it would attend one of the gentlemen into the 
vault under the church of St John, Clerkenwell, where the body ia 
deposited, and give a tuken of her pretence there, by a knock upon 
her coffin.; it was therefiire determined to make this trial of the 
existence or veracity of the supposed spirit. 

*' While ihey were enquiring and deliberating, they were sum- 
moned into the girls chamber by some ladies who were near her 
bed, and who had henrd knocks and Ncralches. When the gentle- 
men entered, the girl declared that she felt the spirit like n mouss 
upon her back, anil was required to hold her hands out of bed. From 
that time, though the spirit was veryaolemnly required to manifest 
its exiiitenee by appearance, by impression on the hand or body of 
any preseiit, by scratches, knocks, or any other ngency, no evidence 
of any preternatural power was exhibited. 

" The spirit was then very seriously advertised that the person to 
whom ihe promise wai made of striking the colBn, was then about 
to visit the vault, and that the performance of the promise was then 
claimed. The company at one o'clock went into the church, and 
the gentleman to whom the promise was made, went with another 
into the vault. The spirit was solemnly required to perform its pro* 
ntse, but nothing more than silence ensued : the per»on supposed to 
be accused by the spirit, then went down with several others, hut 
no effect was perceived. Upon their return ihey examincii the girl. 
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consider themselves es under his patriarchal care, and 
who will follow him into the field upon an emergency." 

His notion of the dignity of a Scotch landlord had 
been foi'med upon what he had heard of the Highland 
Chiefs ; for it is long since a low-land landlord has been 
so curtailed in his feudal authority, that he has little 
more influence over his tenants than an Enghsh land- 
lord; and of late years most of the Highland Chieife 
have destroyed, by means too well known, the princely 
power which they once enjoyed. 

He proceeded : " Vour going abroad. Sir, and break- 
ing off idle habits, may be of great importance to you. 
I would go where there are courts and learned men. 
There is a great deal of Spain that has not been peram> 
bulated. I would have you go thit)ier. A man of in- 
feriour talents to yours may furnish us with useful ob- 
servations upon that country." His supposing me, at 
that period of life, capable of writing an account of my 
travels that would deserve to be read, elated me not a 
little. 

1 appeal to every impartial reader whether this faith- 
ful detail of his frankness, complacency, and kindness 
to a young man, a stranger and a Scotchman, does not 
refute the unjust opinion of the harshness of his general 
demeanour. His occasional reproofs of folly, impudence, 
or impiety, and even the sudden sallies of his constitu- 
tional irritability of temper, which have been preserved 
for the [>oignancy of their wit, have produced thai 
opinion among those who have not considered that such 
instances, thougli collected by Mrs. Piozzi into a small 
volume, and read over in a few hours, were, in fact, 
scattered through a long series of years ; years in whicli 
his time was chiefly spent in instructing and delighting 
mankind by his writings and conversation, in acts of 
piety to God, and good-wUl lo men. 
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obseired to Mr. Afalone, that, " though he made no 
great figure in mathcmaticks, which was a study in much 
repute there, he could turn an Ode of Horace into Eng- 
lish hetter than any of them." He afterwards studied 
physick at Edinhurgh, and upon the Continent : and I 
have been informed, was enabled to pureue his travels 
on foot, |>artly by demanding at Univereities to enter 
the lists as a disputant, by which, according to the cus- 
tom of many of them, he was entitled to the premium 
of a crown, when luckily for him his challenge was not 
accepted ; so that, as I once observed to Dr. Johnson, he 
disputed his passage through Europe. He then came 
to England, and was employed successively in the capa- 
cities of an usher to an academy, a corrector of the 
press, a reviewer, and a writer for a newspaper. He 
had sagacity enough to cultivate assiduously the ac> 
quaintance of Johnson, and his faculties were gradually 
enlarged by the contemplation of such a model. To me 
and many others it appeared that he studiously copied 
the manner of Johnson, thougli, indeed, upon a smaller 
acale. 

At this time I think he had published nothing with 
his name, though it was pretty generally known that 
•ffe Dr. Goldsmith was the aiithour of " An Enquiry 
into the present State of polite learning in Europe," 
and of " The Citizen of the World," a series of letters 
supposed to be written from Ix)ndon by a Chinese." ; 
No man had the art of displaying with more advantage 



aminaliona, tlie person tliu* dMlingaiahed may be only the seconil id 
jaerit ; he who hni previounly obtained the snme lionomr)* rfwntd» i 
I Wnietimrs receiving n written ceriificale ihal he wiu ihc best an- , 
nverer, it being a rule that not more than one premium should tM , 
adjudged to the came person in one year. See p. '273. Malohi.} 
' [lie hod also published in 1759, "The Bee, being EKHaysn 
the most inleretling subjects." Malonk.] 
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sccompanyinfj two beautiful young ladies ^ with their 
mother on a tour in France, he was seriously angry that 
more attention was paid to thcni than to him ; and once 
at the exhibition of the Fantoccini in London, when 
those who sat next hiin observed with what dexterity a 
puppet was made to toss a pike, he could not bear that 
it should have such praise, and exclaimed with some 
warmth, " Pshaw ! 1 can do it better myself ! " ^ 

He, I am afraid, had no settled system of any sort, 
so that his conduct must not be strictly scrutinized ; 
but his afl'ections were social and generous, and when 
he had money he gave it away very liberally. His de- 
sire of imaginary consei|uence predominated over his 
attention to truth. When he began to rise into notice, 
he said he had a brother who was Dean of Durham,' a 
fiction so easily detected, that it is wonderful how he 
should have been so inconsiderate as to hazard it. He 
boasted to me at this time of the power of liig pen in 
commanding money, which I believe was true in a cer* 
tain degree, though in the instance he gave he was by 
no means correct. He told me that he had sold a novd 
for lour hundred pounds. This was his " Vicar of 
Wakeheld." But Johnson informed me, that he had 
made the bargain for Goldsmith, and the price was 
sixty pounds. " And, Sir, (said he,) a sufficient price 
too, when it was sold ; for then the fame of Goldsmith 
had not been elevated, as it afterwards was, by his 



> MisR Horneckfi, one of whom is now marrieil to Henry Bunbiiry, 
Esq. and the other to Colonel Gwyn. 

* He went home with Mr. Burke to supper ; and broke his shin 
by allempling to exhibit to the company how much better he could 
jump OTcr a stick than the puppet». 

) I an willing to hope that there may have been some mistake a* 
to this anecdote, though I had it from n Dignitary of the cburch- 
Dr. IssM Goldsmith, liis near relation, was Dean of Ctoyoc, in 17*7^ 
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My next metting with Johnson was on Friday the 
1st of July, when he and I and Dr. Goldsmith supped 
at the Mitre. 1 was before tliis time pretty well ac- 
ijuainted with Goldsmith, who was one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Johnsonian school. Goldsmith's re- 
spectful attachment to Johnson was then at its height ; 
for his own literary reputation had not yet distinguished 
him so much as to excite a vain desire of comi>etition 
with his great Master. He had increased my admira- 
tion of the goodness of .Johnson's heart, by incidental 
remarks in the course of conversation, such as, when I 
Qientiuned Mr. Levet, whom he entertained under his 
roof. " He is poor and honest, which is recommenda- 
tion, enough to .lohn^oii ;" and when I wondered that 
he \vas very kind to a man of wliom I had heard a very 
bad character, " lie is now become miserable, and 
that insures the protection of .Johnson." 

Goldsmith attempted this evening to maintain, I 
suppose from an affectation of paradox, " that know- 
ledge was not desirable on its own account, for it oflea 
was a source of \mhappiness." Johnson, " Why, Sir, 
that knowledge, may in some cases produce unhappiuess, 
I allow. But, upon the whole, knowledge, per «, is 
I eertainly an object which every man would wish to at* 

fit could srarccly, I think, hv later than 1765 or 1766, that he wu 
failed abruptly from our hoate vfter dinner, aod returning is 
ikrce hours, said he hud been with an enraged authour, whose 
^ndlady preued him fur payment within doon, while the bailib 
b«sut him without; that he was drinkitif; liinitcl/' tlrani with Ma* 
deira, to drown c:ire, and fretting over a novel, which, when jfn»Ae(/, 
IB to be his whole Jbrtune, but he could not gel il done for diilractioii, 
\ nor could he step out of doors to offer it for sole. Mr. JohnsoD* 
\ therefore, Bent away the bottle, end went to the bookHeller, reconi' ' 
mending the performance, and rfwmng jonic)niinerfiatere/(>/"; wbicb t 
when he brought back to rhe writer, he calied the wonuin o/ (*• | 
house direcll;/ to partake of punch, and pan their time in mgrrmeHt^ j 
Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, p. \19. 
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He talked very contemptuously of Churchill's poetry, 
observing, that " it had a temporary cuiTency, only 
from its audacity of abui^e, and lieing filled with living 
names, and that it would sink into oblivion." I veOr i 
turcd to hint that he was not quite a fair Judge, as 
Churchill had attacked him violently. Johnson, 
" Nay, Sir, I am a very fair judge. He did not attack 
me violently till he found I did not like his poetry ; and 
his attack on me shall not prevent me from continuing 
to say what I think of him, from an apprehension that 
it may he ascribed to resentment. No, Sir, I called the 
fellow a blockhead at first, and I will call him a block<r 
head still. However, I will acknowledge that I have a 
better opinion of him now, than I once had ; for he has ' 
shewn more fertility than I expected. To be sure, he is 
a tree that cannot produce good fruit : he only bears 
cral>s. But, Sir, n tree that produces a great many- 
crabs is better than a tree which produces only a few." 

In this depreciation of Churchill's poetry I could not [ 
agree with him. It is very true that the greatest part 
of it 19 upon the topicks of the day, on which account, . 
as it brought him great fame and profit at the time, it ' 
must proportionably slide out of the publick attentitHt 
as other occasional objects succeed. But Churchill had ; 
extraordinary vigour both of thought and expression. 
His portraits of the players will ever lie valuable to the 
true lovers of the drama ; and his strong caricatures of I 
several eminent men of his age, will not be foi^otteA [ 
by the curious. Let me add, that there are in his 
works many passages which are of a general natui-e; 
and his " Prophecy of Famine " is a poem of no ordi» 
nary merit. It is, indeed, falsely injurious to Scot* , 
land ; but therefore may be allowed a greater share af J 
invention. 

Bonnell Thornton had just published a burleaque "0dm ] 
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and exactness, carry in my memory and commit to 
pa{>er the exuberant variety of his wisdom and wit. 

At this time Aliis Williams,* as she was then called, 
though she did not reside with him in the Temple under 
his roof, but had lodging in Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 
had so much of his attention, that he every night drank 
tea with her before he went Iiome, however late it 
might be, and she always sat up for him. This, it may 
be fairly conjectured, wa* not alone a proof of his re- 
gard for her, but of his own unwillingness to go into 
solitude, before that unseasonable hour at which he had 
habituated himself to expect the oblivion of repose. 
Dr. Goldsmith, being a privileged man, went with him 
this night, strutting away, and calling to me with an 
air of superk>nty, like that of an esoterick over an 
exoterick disciple of a sage of antiquity. " I go to 
Miss Williams." I confess, I then envied him this 
mighty privilege, of which he seemed so proud ; but 
it was not long before I obtained the same mark of dis- 
tinction. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of July, I again visited John- 
son. He told me he had looked into the poems of a 
pretty voluminous writer, Mr. (now Dr.) John Ogil- 
vie, one of the Presbyterian ministers of Scotland, which 
had lately come out, but could find no thinking in them. 
BosWEiX. " Is there not imagination in them. Sir?" 
Johnson. " Why, Sir, there is in them what rvaa 
imagination, but it is no more imagination in him, than 
sound is sound in the echo. And bis diction too is not 



* [See p. 194. Thin lady resided in Dr. Johnson's house in 
Goagh-nquare rrom about 175S lo 175S ; and in thnt year, on his 
removing to Gmy'it Inn, ode went into lodgings. At a subsequent 
period, she again became nn inmnle with Johnion, in Johnson's- 
court. Malomi.] 

2b 2 
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morning, and talked of it as of a serious distress. He 
iaii^ed, and said, " Consider, Sir, how insignificaat 
tliis will appear a twelvemonth hence." — Were this 
consideration to be applied to most of the little vexa* 
tious incidents of life, Uy whith our quiet is too often 
disturbed, it would prevent many painhil sensations. I 
have tried it frequently with good effect. " There is 
nothing (continued he) in this mighty misfortune ; nay, 
we shall be lietter at the Mitre." 1 told him that I 
had been at Sir John Fielding's office, complaining; of 
my landlord, and had been informed, that though I had 
taken my lodgings for a year, I might, upon proof of his 
bad Iiehaviour, quit them when I pleased, without 
being under an obligation to ]>ay rent for any longer 
time than while I possessed them. The fertility of 
Johnson's mind could shew itself even upon so small 
a matter as this. " Why, Sir, {said he,) I suppose 
this must be the law, since yon have been told so in 
Bow-street. But, if your landlord could hold you to 
your bargain, and the lodgings should be yours for 
a year, you may certainly use them as you think fit. 
So, Sir, you may quarter two life-guardmen U{>on him : 
or you may send the greatest scoundrel you can find 
into your apartments ; or you may say that you want 
to make some experiments in natural philosophy, and 
may burn a lai^ quantity of assafcetida in his house." 

I had as my guests this evening at the Mitre tavern. 
Dr. Johnson, Dr. Goldsmith, Mr. Thomas Davies, Mr. 
Eccles, an Irish gentleman, for whose agreeable com- 
pany 1 was obliged to Mr. Davies, and the Reverend 
Mr. John (^Ivie,^ who was desirous of being in com- 

* The NoTlhem bard nienlioneil puge 3Tt. U'lien 1 naked Or. 
JtAnson'i pcrmiuion in introduce him, he obligingly a^'reed ; uddiag, 
how«rer, with a tily pleasantry, " but lie munt give iw none of his 
poetry," It is remarkuble that Johnson and Churchill, buweier 
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original rights, overturn a corrupt political system.": 
I mark this animated sentence with peculiar pleasure^ 
as a noble instance of that truly dignified spirit of free- i 
dom which ever glowed in his heart, though he was. j 
charged with slavish tenets by superficial observers ;- ' 
because he was at all times indignant against that false 
patriotism, that pretended love of freedom, that unruljr I 
restlessness, which is inconsistent with the stable autho<> I 
rity of any good government. 

This generous sentiment, which he littered with' 
great fervour, struck me exceedingly, and stirred my; 
blood to that pitch of fancied resistance, the possiliility 
of which I am glad to keep in mind, but to wliich I: ' 
trust I never shall be forced. 

" Great abilities (said he) are not requisite for ath ' 
Historian ; for in historical comjwsition, all the great-- ' 
est powers of tlie human mind are quiescent. He haat \ 
facts ready to his lianil ; so there is no exercise of in- 
vention. Imagination is not required in any high de^ I 
gree: only about as much as is used in the lower kinds' 
of poetry. Some penetration, accuracy, and colourings 
will lit a man for the task, if he can give the appUca-^ 
tion which is necessar;-."  

" Bayle's Dictionary is a very useful work for thosOi j 
to consult who love the biographical part of literature > 
which is what I love most." 

Talking of the eminent writers in Queen Aiine'% .| 
reign, he observed. " I think Dr. Arbuthnot the firafo 
man'among Ihem. He was the most universal genius^ 
being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning,^ | 
and a man of much humour. Mr. Addison was, to bei j 
sure, a great man : his learning was not profound ; but 1 
his morality, his humour, and his elegance of writio^a i 
set him very high." 

Mr. Ogilvie was unlucky enough to choose for tbei j 
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duced a good supper ; and 1 soon forgot, in Johnson's 
companyj the influence of a moist atmosphere. 

Feeling myself now quite at ease as his companion, 
though I had all possible reverence for him, I expressed I 
a regret that 1 could not be so easy with my father^ f 
though he was not mitch older than Johnson, and ceN 
tainly however respectable had not more learning and 
greater abilities to depress me. I asked him the reason 
of this. Johnson. " Why, Sir, I am a man of the 
world. 1 Uve in the Murld,and I take, in some degree, 
the colour of the world as it moves along. Your 
ikther is a Judge in a i-emotc part of the island, and 
all liis notions are taken from tlie old world. Beside^ J 
Sir, there must always be a struggle between a fathoB I 
and a son, while one aims at power and the other all 1 
indejwndence." I said, I was afraid my father would I 
force me to be a lawyer. JoHNSON. " Sir, you need nol> | 
be afraid of his forcing you to be a laboriou.s practisin^f I 
lawyer ; that is not in his power. For as the proverb ' 
says, ' One man may lead a horse to the water, biib 
twenty cannot make him drink.' He may be fli9» 
pleased that you are not what he wishes you to lie; but 
that displeasure will not go far. If he insists only on- 
yonr having as much law as is necessary for a man of 
property, and then endeavours to get you into Pai-l?a- 
ment, he is quite in the right." 

I le enlarged very convincingly upon the excellence 
of rhyme over blank verse in English poetry. I men- 
tioned to him that Dr. Adam Smith, in his lectirres 
upon composition, when I studied under him in the 
College of Ghi^gow, had maintained the same opinion J 
atrenuuusly, and I re]ieated some of his arguments T 
Johnson, " Sir, I was once in company with Smit^^J 
and we did not take to each other ; bat had I knomtf 
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read five hours in a day, and so may flc(|uire a great 
deal of knowledf^^e," 

To a man of vigorous intellect and ardent curiosity 
like his own. readingTv-ithout a regular plan may be 
beneficial; thougJi even such a man must submit to it, 
if he would attain a full understanding of any of the 
sciences. 

To such a degree of unrestrained frankness bad he 
now accustomed rae, that in tlie course of this evening 
I talked of the numerous reflections which had been 
thrown out against him on account of bis having ac- 
cepted a pension from his present Majesty. " Why, 
Sir, (said he, with a hearty laugh,) it is a mighty 
foolish noise that they make.' I have accepted of a 
pension as a reward \vhich has been thought due to my 
literary merit; and now that I have tliis pension, I am 
the same man in every respect that 1 have ever been ; 
I retain the same principles. It is true, that [ cannut 
now curse (smiling) the House of Hanover ; nor would 
it be decent for me to drink King James's health in the 
wine that King George gives me money to pay for. 
But, Sir, I think that the pleasure of cursing the House 
of Hanover, and drinking King James's health, are 
amply overbalanced by three hundred pounds a year." 

There was here, most certainly, an aOectation of 
more Jacobitism than he really had ; and indeed an in- 
tention of admitting, for the moment, in a much greater 
extent than it really existed, the charge of disaflection 
imputed to hini by the world, merely for the purpose of 
shewing how dexterously He could repel an attack, even 
though he were placed in the most disadvantageous 
position ; for I have heard him declare, that if holding 

1 Wli«n I roenlioned the snme iille clamour to him aevernl yean 
lafterwbnU. he «aiJ, with u ■^mjle, " I with my penoion were twice as 
:, th»t ihey tt^t make twice at nuch notae." 
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" Why. Sir, (said Johnson) I meant no offence to your 
niece, I meant her a great compliment. A Jacobite^ 
Sir, believes in the divine ri^rht of Kings. He that 
believes in the divine rif^ht ol' Kinf^s lielieves in a Divi- 
nity. A Jacobite believes in the divine rig'ht of 
Bishop}). He that lielieves in the divine right of Bishops 
believes in the divine avithority of the Christian religion. 
Therefore, Sir, a Jacobite is neither an Atheist nor M. 
Deist. That cannot te said of a Whig ; for fVhiggism 
is a negation of all principle."^ 

He advised me, when abroad, to be as much as I 
could with the Professors in the Universities, and with 
the Clergy ; for from their conversation I might expect 
the best accounts of every thing in whatever country I 
should he, with the additional advantage of keeping my 
learning alive. 

It will lie observed, that when giving me advice as 
to my travels, Dr. Johnson did not dwell uijon cities, 
and palaces, and pictures, and shows, and Arcadian 
scenes. Hewasofl-ord Essex's opinion, who advises 
his kinsman Roger Earl of Rutland, " rather to go a 
hundred miles to speak with one wise man, than five 
miles to see a fair town." ' 

I described to him an impudent fellow from Scot- 
land, who aftectcd to be n savage, and railed at all 
established systems. Johnson. " There is nothing 
surprising in this, Sir. lie wants to make himself 
conspicuous. He would tumble in a hogstye, as long 

« He u*ed to tell, with grcBt bumour, from my relattgn to himi 
the following tittle story of my early ytan which was liternlly true i 
" BoBwdl, in the ycnrlTLI, wnsa fine hoy, wore a white cockade, 
nnd (irnfed for King James, till one of hi* unclei (General Cochran) 
gftve him a shillirig on condition that he would pray for Kinff 
Cieorge, which be a<-«ordiDgly did. So you see (says lloswell} that 
Whigi of all ages are made the same viay." 
' Letter to Rutland on Travel, 16nio. 1 
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slashes, as if he took pleasure in the o|>eration, like the 
tyrant who said, Itafcri ut se sent'iat emori.''' Johnson 
seemed to be much gratifitd by this just and well-turned 
compliment. 

He recommended to me to keep a journal of my life, 
full and unreserved. He said it would be a very good 
exercise, and would yield me great satisfaction when 
the particulars were faded from my remembrance. 1 
was uncommonly fortunate in having had a previous 
coincidence of opinion with Iiim upon this subject, for 
I had kept such a journal for some time ; and it was no 
small pleasure to me to have this to tell him, and to re- 
ceive his approbation. He counselled me to keep it 
private, and said I might surely have a friend who 
would burn it in case of my death. From this habit I 
have been enabled to give the world so many anecdotes, 
which would otherwise have been lost to- posterity. I 
mentioned that I was afraid I put into my journal too 
many little incidents. Johnson. " There is notliing. 
Sir, too little for so little a creature as man. It is by 
studying little things that we attain the great art of 
having as little misery and as inucli happiness as possi- 
ble." 

Next morning Mr. Dempster happened to call on 
me, and was so much struck even with the imperfect 
account which I gave him of l>r. Johnson's conversa- 
tion, that to his lionour be it recorded, when I com- 
plained that drinking port and sitting up late with him, 
affected my nerves for some time after, he said, " One 
had better be palsied at eighteen than not keep com- 
pany with such a man." 

On Tuesday, July 18, I found tall Sir Thomas Ro- 
binson sitting with Johnson. Sir Thomas said, that 
the King of Prussia valued himself upon three thingg ; 
. — upon being a hero, a musician, and an authour. 
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son's own hand-nriting, wliich I beheld with a degree 
of veneration, supposing they perhaps might contain 
portions of the Rainliler, or of Rasselas. I observed 
an apparatus for chymical experiments, of which 
Johnson was all his life very fond. The place seemed 
to be very favourable for retirement and meditation. 
Johnson told me, that he went up thither without men- 
tioning it to his servant when he wanted to study, se- 
cure from interruption ; for he would not allow his ser- 
vant to say he was not -at home when he really was. 
" A servant's strict regard for truth (said he) must be 
weakened by such a practice. A philosopher may- 
know that it is merely a form of denial ; but few ser- 
vants are such nice distinguishcrs. If I accustom a 
servant to tell a lie for mc, liave I not reason to appre- 
hend that he will tell many lies for himself" I am^ 
however, satished that every servant, of any degree of 
intelligence, understands saying his master is not at 
home, not at all as the affirmation of a fact, but as 
customary words, intimating that his master wishes 
not to be seen ; so that there can be no bad effect 
from it. 

Mr. Temple, now vicar of St. Gluvias, Cornwall, 
who had been my intimate friend for many years, had 
at this time chambers in Farrar's-buildings, at t)ie bot- 
tom of Inner Temple-lane, which he kindly lent me 
upon my quitting my lodgings, he being to return to 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. I found them particularly 
convenient for me, as they were so near Dr. Johnson's. 

On Wednesday, July 20, Dr. Johnson, Mr. Demp- 
ster, and ray uncle Dr. Boswell, who happened to be 
now in London, supped with rae at these Chambers. 
Johnson. " Pity is not natural to man. Children are 
always cruel. Savages are always cruel. Pity is ae- 
quired and improved by the cultivation of reason. We 
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books, so that poor students may buy thein." Johnson, 
(laughing) " Well, Sir, allowing that to be his moliv^ ' 
he is Tio better tiian Robiii Hood, wiio robbed the rid| 1 
in order to give to the poor." > 

It is remarkable, that when the great question con- 
cerning Literary Property came to be ultimately trie4 j 
before the supreme tribunal of this country, iu consot 
quence of the very spirited exertions of Mr. Donaldson^ ' 
Dr. Johnson was zealous against a perpetuity ; but hQ I 
thought that the term of the exclusive right of authourg I 
should be considerably enlarged. He was then for i 
granting a hundred years. 
. The conversation now turned upon Mr. David Hume't j 
«tyle. Johnson. " Why, Sir, his style is not Engy ] 
lish ; tlie structure of his sentences is French. Now tb« 
French structure and the Engli.sh structure may, iti the 
nature of things, l>e equally good. But If you allow . 
that the English language is established, he is wrongs I 
My name might originally have been Nicholson, aswel) 
as Johnson ; but were you to call me Nicholson noWi 
you would call me very absurdly." | 

Rousseau's treatise on the inequality of mankind was i 
at this time a fashionable topick. It gave rise to on i 
■observation by Mr. Dempster, that the advantages of j 
I Jbrtune and rank were nothing to a wise man, wbo 
I .aught to value only merit. Johnson. " If man were * 

I savage, living in the woods by himself, this might be 
I .tint* ; but in civilized society we all depend upon each 
I .other, and our happiness is very much owing to the 
I tgood opinion of mankind. Now. Sir, in civilized society, 
. oxternal advantages make us more respected. A man 
with o good coat upon his back meets with a better recep- 
tion than he who has a bad one. Sir, you may analyse 
I 'this, and say what is there in it ? But that will avail 
jou nothing, for it is a part of a genei-al system. Pound 
8c S 
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When I was a boy, I used always to choose the wrong 
side of a debate, because most ingenious things, that i$ 
to say, most new thingpi, could be said upon it. Sir, 
there is nothing for which you may not muster up Tnan A 
plausible arguments, than those which are urged againdl ^ 
wealth and other external advantages. Why, now,' 
there is stealing; why should it be thought a crime ? 
When we consider by what unjust methods property hai 
been often acquired, and that what was unjustly got it I 
must be unjust to keep, where is the harm in one maa*» | 
taking the property of another from him t Besides,, | 
Sir, when we consider the bad use that many people. 1 
make of their property, and how much lictter use theT 
thief may make of it, it niay be defended as a very ^ 
lowable piacticc. Yet, Sir, the experience of mankind 
has discovered stealing to be so very ba<l n thing, that 
they make no scruple to hang a man for it. When X 
was running alratit this town a very poor fellow, I was 
a great arguer for the advantages of poverty ; but I was,. 
at the same time, very sorry to be poor. Sir, all the 
arguments which are brought to represent poverty as no 
evil, shew it to be evidently a great evil. You never 
. find people labourinfj to convince you that you may live 
yery happily upon a plentiful fortune. — So you hear 
, people talking how miserable a King must be ; and yet 
they all wish to be in his place." 

It was suggested that Kings must be unhappy because 

they arc deprived of the greatest of all satisfactions, 

, easy and unreserved society, Johnson. " That is an 

. ill-founded notion. Being a King does not exclude a 

man from such society. Great Kings have always been 

•ocial. The King of Prussia, the only great King at 

present, is very social. Charles the Second, the last 

' King of England who was a man of [>arts, was social v 

\ jWid wir Hanrya and Edwards were all social." 
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4s a literary man. " No man (said }ie) who ever lived 
by literature, has lived more independently than I havr 
done," He said he had taken longer time than he 
.needed to have done in composing his Dictionary. He 
.received our compliments upon that great work with 
complacency, and told us that the Academy delia Crusca 
could scarcely believe that it was done by one man. 

Next morning I found him alone, and have pre- 
served the following fragments of Iiis conversation. Of 
a gentleman who was mentioned, he said, ** I have not 
jinet with any man for a long time who has given me 
,Wich general displeasure. He is totally unfixed in his 
.principles, and wants to puzzle other people." I said 
bis piinciples had been poisoned by a noted inlidel writer, 
but that be was, nevertheless, a benevolent good man. 
Johnson. " We can have no dependance upon that 
iostinctivc, that constitutional goodness which is not 
founded upon principle. I grant you tliat such a man 
jWay be a very amiable member of society. I can con- 
.-ceive him placed in such a situation that he is not much 
tempted to deviate from what is right ; and as every 
■man prefers virtue, when there is not some strong in- 
fcitcment to trangress its precepts, I can conceive him 
ifloing nothing wrong. But if such a man stood in need 
of money, I should not like to trutit him ; and I should 
certainly not trust him with young ladies, for there 
there is always temptation. Hume, and other sceptical 
.innovators, are vain men, and will gratify themselves at 
toy expence. Truth will not nflord sufficient food tp 
' Aheir vanity ; so they have betaken themselves to en-our. 
;Truth, Sir, is a cow which will yield such people no 
'fliore milk, and so they are gone to milk the buU- If I 
.jCould have allowed myself to gratify my vanity at thie 
,«xpence of truth, what fame might 1 have acquired? 
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doubt, we have as strong evidence for the miracles ta 
support of Christianity, as the nature of the thing ad- 
mits." 

At night, Mr. Johnson and I supped in a private 
room at the Turk's Head coffee-house, in the Strand, 
" I encourage this house (said he,) for the mistress of it . 
is a good civil woman, and has not much business." 

*' Sir, I love the acquaintance of young people ; be- 
cause, in the first place, I dont like to think myself 
growing old. In the next place, young acquaintances 
must last longest, if they do last ; and then. Sir, young . 
men have more virtue than old men ; they have more 
generous sentiments in every respect. I love the young 
dogs of this age, they have more wit and humour and  
linowledge of life than we had ; but then the dogs are 
not 50 good scholars. Sir, in my early years I read 
very hard. It is a sad reflection, but a true one, that I 
knew almost as much at eighteen as I do now.' My 
judgment, to be sure, was not so good ; but I had all 
the facts. I remember very well, when I was at Ox- 
ford, an old gentleman said to me ' Young man, ply 
your book diligently now, and acquire a stock of know* 
ledge; for when years come upon you, you will find 
that poring upon books will lie but an irksome task.' " 

This account of his reading, given by himself in plain 
words, sufficiently confirms what I have already advanced 
upon the disputed question as to his application. It 
reconciles any seeming inconsistency in his way of 
talking upon it at different times ; and shews that idle- 
ness and reading hard were with him relative terms, the 
Import of which, as used by him, must lie gathered from 
k comparison with what scholars of different degrees of 

' [His gtrat prriud of study was from llie age of twelve to ihM oT 
I i^ghtcen : u he told Mr. Langton, who gun me this intoratition. 

I iJAtOW*.] ' 1 j 
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;■ great republican. One day when I was at her house, 
J put on a very grave countenance, and said to her, 
* Madam, I am now become a convert to your way of 
Jtiiinking, I am convinced that all mankind are upon aa 
«qual footing; and to give you an unquestionable proof^ 
Madam, that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible, 
Avil, well-behaved fellow-citizen, your footman ; I desire 
•that he may be allowed to sit down and dine with us.* 
ti thus, Sir, shewed her the absurdity of the levelling 
•doctrine. She has never liked me since. Sir, your 
Jevcllers wish to level down as far as themselves ; but 
cannot bear levelling up to themselves. They 
•would all have some people under them ; why not then 
-have some people above them ? " I mentioned a certahi 
suthour who disgusted me by his foi-wardness, and by 
Trtiewing no deference to noblemen into whose company 
•he was admitted. Johnson. " Suppose a shoemaker 
i^iauld claim an equality with him, as he does with a 
TLord : how he would stare, AVhy, Sir, do you stare? 
.^Says the shoemaker,) I do great service to society. 'Tis 
true I am paid for doing it ; but so are you. Sir : and I 
■■mm sorry to say it, better paid than I am, for doii^ 
laomething not so necessary. For mankind could do 
better without your books, than without my shoes.* 
Thus, Sir, there would be a perpetual struj^le for prcce- 
lence were there no fixed invariable rules for the dis- 
-^ction of rank, which creates no jealousy, as it is al- 
■fawed to lie accidental." 

 He said. Dr. Joseph Warton was a very agreeable 
nan, and his " Essay on the Genius and Writin:^ of 
Pope," a very pleasing book. I wondered that he de> ' 
Miyed so long to give us the continuation of it. JoHW- 
«iON. " Why, fwr, I suppose he finds himself a little 
i4isappointed, in not having been able to persuade the 
irolM-to he of hig opinion as to Pope." 
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would go to the Hebrides with tne, when I returned 
from my travels, unless some very good companion 
should offer when I was absent, which he did not think 
probable ; adding, " There are few people whom I take I 
so much to as you." And when I talked of my leavin|* j 
England, he said with a very affectionate air, " My I 
dear Boswell, I should be very unhappy at parting, did ( 
I think we were not to meet again," — I cannot too I 
often remind my readers, that although such instances 
of his kindness are doubtless very flattering to me, yet ' 
I hope my recording them will be ascribed to a better 
motive than to vanity ; for they afford unquestionable  
evidence of his tenderness and complacency, which i 
some, while they were forced to acknowledge his great j 
powers, have been so strenuous to deny. 

He maintained that a boy at school was the happiest i 
of human beings. I supported a different opinion, from I 
which I have never yet varied, that a man is happier i 
and I enlarged upon the anxiety and sufferings which ' 
are endured at school. Johnson. " Ah ! Sir, a boy's 
being flogged is not so severe as a man's having the hiss 
of the world against him. Men have a solicitude about 
fame ; and the greater share they have of it, the more 
afraid they are of losing it." I silently asked myself, 
" Is it possible that the great Samuel .Johnson really 
entertains any such apprehension, and is not confident 
that his exalted fame is established upon a foundatioa 
never to lie shaken ? 

He this evening drank a bumper to Sir David Dal 
rymple, " as a man of worth, a scholar, and a wit." 
" I have (said he) never heard of him, except from you ; 
but let him know my opinion of him : for as he does 
not shew himself much in the world, he should have the 
praise of the few who hear of him." 
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through the medium of hb favourite pursuit. He could 
not have viewed tliose two candles burning but with a 
poetical eye." 

" I las not  a great deal of wit. Sir ? " John- 
son. " I do not think ao, Sir. He is, indeed, conti- 
nually attempting wit, but he fails. And 1 have do 
more pleasure in hearing a man attempting wit and fail- 
ing, than in seeing a man trying to leap over a ditch 
and tumbling into it." 

He laughed heartily when I mentioned to him a say- 
ing of his concerning Mr. Thomas Sheridan, which 
Foote took a wicked pleasure to circulate. " Why, 
Sir, Sherry is dull, naturally dull ; but it must have 
taken him a great deal of pains to become what we 
now see him. Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is not 
in Nature," — " So (said he,) I allowed him all his own 
merit," 

He now added, " Sheridan cannot bear me. I bring 
his declamation to a point. I ask him a plain question^ 
* \V'hat do you mean to teach ? ' Besides, Sir, what 
influence can Mr. Sheridan have upon the language of 
this great country, by his narrow exertions ? Sir, it it 
burning a farthing candle at Dover, to shew light at 
Calais." 

Talking of a young man who was uneasy from think- 
ing that lie was very deficient in learning and know- 
ledge, he said, " A man has no reason to complain who 
holds a middle place, and has many below him ; and 
perhaps he has not six of his years above him •; — per- 
haps not one. Though he may not know any thing 
perfectly, the general mass of knowledge that he has 
acquired is considerable. Time will do for him all that 
is wantiDg." 

The conversation then took a philosophical turn. 
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this with great emotion, and with that generous wannth 
which dictated the lines in his " London," against 
Spanish encroachment. 

I expressed my opinion of my friend Derrick as hut 
a poor writer. JOHNSON. *' To lie sure. Sir, he is: 
but you are to consider that his being a literary man 
has ^ot for him all Uiat he has. It has made him King 
of Bath. Sir, he has nothing to say for himself but 
that he is a writer. Had he not been a writer, he 
must have been sweeping the crossings in the streets, 
and asking halfpence from every body that past." 

In justice, however, to the memory of Mr. Derrick, 
who was my first tutor in the ways of London, and 
shewed me the town in all its variety of departments 
both literary and sportive, tlie particulars of which Dr. 
Johnson advised me to put in writing, it is proper to 
mention what Johnson, at a subsequent period, said of 
him both as a writer and an editor : " Sir, I have often 
said, that if Derrick's letters had been written by one 
of a more established name, they would have been 
thought very pretty letters." * And, " I sent Derrick 
to Dryden's relations to gather materials for his life ; 
and I l>clieve he got all that I myself should have got."* 

Poor Derrick ! I remember him with kindness. Yet 
I cannot withhold from my readers a pleasant humourous 
sally which could not have hurt him had he been alive, 
and now is [icrfectly harmless. In his collection of 
poems, there is one upon entering the harbour of Dublin, 
his native city, after a long absence. It begins thus : 

"EMana! much Iw'd city, hail! 
k '• Where fint I saw the tight of day." 

' And after a solemn reflection on his being " num- 



> Journal of a Tour to (he Hcbride^ 2d edit. p. 1(H. 
' Ibid. p. i*2. 
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manner. " No, no, my girl, (said Johnson) xt won't 
do." He, however, did not treat her with harshness; 
and we talked of the wretclied life of such women, and 
agreed, that much more misery than happiness, upon 
the whole, is produced by illicit commerce between the 
sexes. 

On Saturday, .Tidy SO, Dr. Johnson and I took a 
sculler at the Temple-stairs, and set out for Greenwich. 
I asked him if he really thought a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages an essential requisite to a 
guod education. Johnsok. " Most certainly. Sir ; for 
those who know them have a very great advantage over 
those who do not. Nay, Sir, it is wonderful what a 
dafference learning makes upon people even in the com- 
mon intercourse of life, which does not appear to be 
much connected with it." " And yet, (said I) people go 
through the world very well, and carry on the business 
of life to good advantage, without learning." John'son, 
" Why, Sir, that may be true in cases where learning 
cannot possibly Ik? of any use; for instance, this boy 
rows us as well without learning, as if he could sing the 
song of Orpheus to the Argonauts, who were the first 
sailors." Ho then called to the boy, " What would you 
give, my lad, to know about the Argonauts? " " Sir (said 
the boy), I would give what I have." Johnson was much 
pleased with his answer, and we gave hira a double fare. 
Dr. Johnson then turning to me, " Sir, (said he) a de- 
sire of knowledge is the natural feeling of mankind ; 
and every human being whose mind is not debauched, 
will be willing to give all that he has, to get know- 
ledge." 

We landed at the Old .Swan, and walked to Billhigs- 
gatc, where we took oars, and moved smoothly along 
the silver Thames. It was a very fine day. We were 
entertained with the immense number and variety of 
3 d3 
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ships that were lying at anchor, and with the 'beautiful 
country on each side of the river. 

I talked of preaching, and of the great success which 
those called methodists ® have. Johnson. «* Sir, it is 
owing to their expressing themselves in a plain and fa- 
miliar manner, which is the only way to do good to the 

* All who are acquunted with the history of religion, (the most 
important, surely, that concerns the human mind,) know that the 
appellation of Methodists was first given to a society o( students in 
the University of Oxford, who about the year 1730, were distinguished 
by an earnest and methodical attention \» devout exercises. This 
disposition of mind is not a novelty, or peculiar to any sect, but has 
been and still maybe found, io many Christians of every denomina- 
tion. Johnson himself was in a dignified manner, a Methodist. In 
his Rambler, No. 1 10, he mentions with respect '* the whole disci- 
pline of regulated piety;*' and in his " Prayers and Meditations/* 
many instances occur of his anxious examination into his spiritual 
state. That this religious earnestness, and in particular an observa- 
tion d^ the influence of the Holy Spirit, has sometimes degenerated 
into folly, and sometimes been counterfeited for base purposes, can- 
not be denied. But it is not, therefore, fair to decry it when genuine. 
The principal argument in reason and good sense against methodtsm 
18, that it tends to debase human nature, and prevent the generous 
exertions of goodness, by ao unworthy supposition that Goo will 
pay no regard to them ; although it is positively said m the scrip- 
tures, that he " will reward every man according to his works.*' But 
I am happy to have it in my power to do justice to those whom it ia 
the fashion to ridicule, without any knowledge of their tenets ; and 
this I can do by quoting a passage from one of their best apologists, 
Mr. Milner, who thus expresses their doctrine upon this subject : 
'' Justified by faith, renewed in his faculties, and constrained by the 
love of Christ, their believer moves in the sphere of love and grati- 
tude, and all his duties flow more or less from this principle. And 
though thei^ are accumulating Jbr him in heaven a treasure of bliss 
proportioned io hisjaithfidness and activity ^ and U is by no means in» 
consistent xvith his principles tojeel the farce of this cmuideratum^ yet 
lave itself sweetens every duty to his mind; and he thinks there is 
no absurdity in his feeling the love of Goo as the grand commanding 
principle of his life." Essays on several religious Subjects^ Sfc. by 
Joseph Milner, A. M. Master of the Grammar School of Kingston- 
tipon^HuUf 1789,;?. IJ. 

2 
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cotiimoir people, and which clergymen of genius and 
learning ought to do from a principle of duty, when it 
is suited to their congregations ; a practice, for which 
tliey will be praised by men of sense. To insist against 
drunkenness as a crime, because it debases reason, the 
noblest faculty of man, would be of no service to the 
common people : but to tell them that they may die ia 
a fit of drunkenness, and shew them how dj'eadful that 
would be, cannot fail to make a deep impression. Sir, 
when your Scotch clergy give up their homely manner, 
religion will soon decay in that country." I*t this ob- 
servation, as Johnson meant it, be ever remembered. 

I was much pleased to find myself with Johnson at 
Greenwich, which he celebrates in his " London" as a 
favourite scene. I had the poem in my pocket, and 
i-L-ad the lines aloud with enthusiasm: 

" On Thames's banks in MJenl Ihought we stood, 
" Where Greenwich smiles upon the silver flood : 
•' PleHs'd with the seat which gave Eli^a birth, 
" We kneel, and kiss the consecrated earth." 

lie remarked that the structure of Greenwich hos- 
pital was too magnificent for a place of charity, antl 
tliat its parts were too much detached, to make one 
gi-cat whole. 

Buchanan, he said, was a very fine poet ; and ob- 
Bcrved, that he was the first who complimented a lady, 
by ascribing to her the different perfections of the hea- 
then goddesses ;'' but that Johnston improved upon this, 
by making his lady, at the same time, free from their 
defects. 

He dwelt upon Buchanan's elegant verses to ATary» 



" [Bpignm. Lib. II. " In Elizabeth. Anglie Reg." — I nuspect 
Ihai the iglhour's memor}- here deceived him, and that Johnson said, 
" the lint modem poet ; " for there is a well known E|iigntin in th« 
Aktuui-ouia, cuntoioing tbiit kind or eulogy. Malom.] 
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the brilliant world, who, on his attention being called 
to the fragrance of a May evening in the country, ob- 
served " This may be very well ; but for my part I 
prefer the smell of a flamlieau at the play-house." 

We staid so long at Greenwich, that our sail up the 
rivei', in o»ir return to London, was by no means so 
pleasant as in the morning ; for the night air was so 
cold that it made me shiver. I was the more seiisi 
ble of it from having sat up all the night before i"ecol- 
lecting and writing in my Journal what I thought 
worthy of preservation ; an exertion which, during the 
first part of my acquaintance with Johnson, I frequently 
made. I remember having sat up four nights in one 
week, without being much incommoded in the day time, 

Johnson, whose robust frame was not in the least 
affected by the cold, scolded me, as if my shivering 
had been a paltry effeminacy, saying, " Why do you 
shiver?" Sir WiUiam Scott, of the Commons, told 
me, that when he compiained of a head-ach in the 
jMwt-chaise, as they were travelling together to Scot- 
land, Johnson treated him in the same manner: " At 
your age. Sir, I had no head-ach." It is not easy to 
make allowance for sensations in others, which we 
oui-selves have not at the time. W'e must all have 
experienced how very differently we are affected by 
the complaints of our neighboura, when we are well 
and when we are ill. In full health, we can scarcely 



tiful ramily domain, na inconsiderable ahare of that love of litem- 
lire, which diitinguialied his venerable gmadfather, the Bishop of 

I Carlisle. He one dny observed to me, of Dr. Johnson, in a feli- 

I <ity ofphnuie, " There is a blunt dignity aboni him aa ever/ occa> 

[- BOn."' 

[Sir Michael Le Fleming died of an apojilectick 61, while eon- 

, veninK at the Admiralty with Lord Howick, (now the Eht\ Ciny,) 
May 1». 1806. Malone.] 
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felt an inclination to do nothing." I obaervcd, tliat it 
was strange to tliink that the most indolent man in 
Britain had written the most laborious work, The 
English Dictionary. 

I mentioned an imprudent publication, by a certain 
friend of his, at an early period of life, and nskcd hlni 
if he tliought it would hurt him. Johnson. " No, 
Sir; not much. It may, perhaps, be mentioned at aa 
election." 

I had now made good my title to be a privileged man, 
and was carried by hira in the evening to drink tea 
with Miss Williams,^ whom, though under the misfor- 
tune of having lost her sight, I found to l>e agreeable 
iu conversation ; for she had a variety of litcratun^ 



' [In a paper already referred lo, (see p. 64.) n Inrty who nppean 
to have been well acquainted wiih Mrs. WilliamN, Ihus speaks of 
ber :- 

*' Mnt. Williams was a person extremely interesting. She hud 
an uncommon lirmneM of mind, a boundless curiasity, retentive me- 
mory, and strong judgement. She had various powers of pleasing. 
Her personal afflictions and slender fortune she seemed to forget, 
when she had the power of doing an act of kindness : she was social, 
cheerful, and active, in a Btaie of body that was truly deplorable 
Her regard to Dr. Johnson was formed with such strength of Judge- 
ment and firm esteem, that her »oice never hesitated when she re- 
peated his maxims, or recited his good deedn ; though upon many 
Other occasionn her want of sight had led her to make so much uas 
of her ear, as to affect her speech. 

" Mrs. Williams was blind before she was acquainted with Dr. 
Johnson. — She had many resources, tliough none very great. With 
the Miss Wilkinums she generally passed a port of the year, and re> 
ceivcd (rum them preaents, and from the first who died, a legacy of I 
cloaths and money. The Inst of them, Mrs. Jane, left her un annual 
lent; but from the blundering manner of the Will, 1 fuir she never 
reaped the benefit of it. The lady left money to erect an hospital - 
lor ancient maids : but the number she had alloilcd being too great 
for the donation, the Doctor [Johnson] snid, it would be belter to 
expunge the word maiiilaiti, and put in to slarw itucU u number of 
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evening at the Turk's Plead cofiee-housc, before my 
setting oiit for foreign parts. I had the misfortune, 
before we parted, to irritate him unintentionally. I 
mentioned to him how common it was in the world 
to tell absurd stories of him, and to ascribe to hint 
very strange sayings. Johnson, " What do they 
make me say, Sir ? " Boswei,!., " Why, Sir, as an 
instance very strange indeed, (laughing heartily as I i 
spoke,) David Hume told me, you said that you would 
stand before a battery of cannon to restore the Convo- 
cation to its fill! powers." — Little did I apprehend that 
he had actually said this : but I was soon convinced of ' 
my eiTour ; for, with a determined look, he thundered 
out " And would I not, Sir ? Shall the Presbyterian 
Kirk- of Scotland have its General Assembly, and the ' 
Church of England be denied its Convocation ? " Ho 
was walking up and down the room, while I toM hira 
the anecdote ; but when he uttered this explosion rf 1 
high-church zeal, he had come close to my chair, and | 
his eyes flashed nith indignation. I bowed to the 
storm, and diverted the force of it, by leading him to 
expatiate on the influence which religion derived from 
maintaining the church with great external respecta- 
bility. 

I must not omit to mention that he this year wrote j 
" The Life of Ascham,"f and the Dedication to the ] 
Earl of Shaftesbury,t prefixed to the edition of that 1 
writer's English works, published by Mr. Bennet.^'^ 

' ' [This edition was publisheil by subscription, and Dr. Johnsoa j 
wrote the Proposal*, which were issued by Mewin Dtxioley andjJohn | 
Ncwbery, id Feb. 17^8. The following ])H.iuige curries inexittiblf j 
interoal evidence : 

" The lint degree of literary reputntion ix certninly due to hin 
who adorns or iniprove& hit country by original wriiingi : but »on« 
di-grrc, if not of fnme, at lenot n( bencrojence, may be claimed by 
«uch as aury oo the work of Icurnijig in huuiblcr itiitioiUj by pre> 
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Roman CatliolickR, and of the hoiToiira of tlie In- 
quisition. To the utter astonishment of aU the pas- 
sengers but myself, who knew that he could talk 
«IK)n any side of a question, he defended the Inquisi- 
tion, and maintained, that '* false doctrine should be 
checked on its first appearance; that the civil power 
should unite with the church in punishing those who 
dare to attack the established religion, and that such 
only were punished by the Inquisition," He had in 
his pocket " Pompmnus Mela de Situ Orbis^ in 
which he read occasionally, and seemed very intent 
ii|K)n ancient geography. Though by no means nig- 
gardly, his attention to what was generally right was 
so minute, that having observed at one of the stages 
tliat 1 ostentatiously gave a shilling to the coachman, 
when the custom was for each passenger to give only 
six-pence, he took me aside and scolded me, saying tliat 
what I had dune would make the coachman dissatisfied 
with all the rest of the passengers, who gave him no 
more than his due. This was a just reprimand ; for 
in whatever way a man may indulge his generosity or 
his vanity in spending his money, for the sake of others 
he ought not to raise the price of any article for which 
tPierc is a constant demand. 

He talked of Mr. Blacklock's poetry, so far as it 
was descriptive of visible objects : and observed that 
" as its authour had the misfortune to be blind, we 
may be absolutely sure that such passages are combi- 
nations of what he has remembered of the works of 
other writers who could see. That foolish fellow 
Spence, has laboured to explain philosophically how 
RIarklork may have done, by means of his oivn facul- 
ties, what it is impossible he should do. The solution, 
an I have given it, is plain. Suppose, I know a maa 
to lie so lame tfiat he is absolutely inca|mble to move 
liimseif, and 1 find hini in a different room fsbm that in 
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may be considered as casting tlie balance of hia different 
opinions upon this subject : for I never knew any 
man who relished good eating more than he did. When 
at table, he was totally absorbed in the business of the 
moment ', his looks seemed rivetted to his plate ; nor 
would he, unless when in very high company, say one 
word, or even pay the least attention to what was said 
by others, till he bafl satisfied his appetite ; which was 
so fierce, and indulged with such intenseness, that 
while in the act of eating, the veins of his forehead 
swelled, and generally a strong perspiration was visiJiIe. 
To those whose sensations were delicate, this could not 
but be disgusting ; and it was doubtless not very suit- 
able to the character of a philosopher, who should be 
distinguished by self-command. But it must be owned, 
that Johnson, thougli he could be rigidly abstemious, 
was not^a temperate man either in eating or drinking. 
He could refrain, but he could not use moderately. 
He told me that he bad fasted two days without incon- 
venience, and that he had never Iieen hungry but once. 
They who beheld with wonder how much he eat upon 
all occasions, when his dinner was to his taste, could 
not easily conceive what he must have meant hy hun- 
ger ; and not only was he remarkable for the extraor- 
dinary quantity which he eat, but he was, or affected to 
be, a man of very nice discernment in the science of 
cookery. He used to descant critically on the dishes 
which had been at table where he had dined or supped, 
and to recollect very minutely what he had liked. I 
reiuemher when he was in Scotland, his praising ** Gor~ 
don's palates," (a dish of palates at the Honourable 
Alexander Gordon's) with a warmth of expi-essioii 
which might have done honour to more important sub- 
jects. " As for Maclaurio'a imitation of a made dtth, 
it was n wretched attempt.'* He alwut the same time 
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I teased him with fanciful apprehensions of unhappi- 
ness. A moth having fluttered round the candle, and 
burnt itself, he laid hold of this little incident to admo- 
nish me ; saying, with a sly look, and in a solemn but 
a quiet tone, *' That creature was its own tormentor, 
and I believe its name was Boswell." 

Next day we got to Harwich, to dinner ; and my 
passage in the packet-boat to Helvoetsluys being se- 
cured, and my baggage put on board, we dined at our 
ion by ourselves, I happened to say, it would be ter- 
rible if he should not find a speedy opportunity of re- 
turning to London, and be confined in so dull a place. 
Johnson. " Don't, Sir, accustom yourself to use big 
words for little matters. It would not be terrible, 
though I were to be detained some time here." The 
practice of using words of disproportionate magnitude, 
is, no doubt, too frequent every where ; but, I think, 
most remarkable among the French, of which, all who 
have travelled in France must have been struck with 
innumerable instances. 

We went and looked at the church, and having gone 
into it, and walked up to the altar, Johnson, whose 
piety was constant and fervent, sent me to my knees, 
saying* " Now that you are going to leave your native 
country, recommend yourself to the protection of your 
CaEATOB, and Redeemer." 

After we came out of the church, we stood talking 
for some time together of Bishop Berkeley's ingenious 
sophistry to prove the non-existence of matter, and that 
every tiling in the universe is merely ideal I observed, 
that though we are satisfied his doctrine is not true, it 
is impossible to refute it. I never shall forg<^t the ala- 
crity with which Johnson answered, striking his foot 
with mighty fi»ce against a large stone, till he re* 
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Utrecht seeoiin^ at first very duU to me, after the 
animated scenes of London, my spirits were grievoualy 
affected ; and I wrote to Johnson a plaintive and iLe- 
sponding letter, to which he paid no regard, After- 
wardg, when I had acquired a firmer tone of mind, I 
wrote }iim a second letter, expressing much anxiety to 
hear from him. At length I received the foUowing 
epistle, which was of important service to me, and, I 
trust, will be so to many others. 



* A -MR. SIR. BOSWELL, A LA COUR DE 1. EMPEKEUK, 
UTRECHT. 
" DEAR SIR, 

** You are not to think yourself forgotten, or 
criminally neglected, that you have had yet no letter 
from me. I love to see my friends, to hear from them, 
to talk to them, and to talk of them; but it is not 
without a considerable effort of resolution that I prevail 
tipon myself to write. I would not, however, gratify 
my own indolence by the omission of any important 
duty, or any oflGce of real kindness. 

" To tell you that 1 am or am not well, that I have 
or have not been in the country, that I drank your 
health in the room in which we last sat together, and 
that your acquaintance continue to speak of you with 
their former kindness, to|Mcks with which those letter* 
are commonly filled which are written only for the sake 
of writing, I seldom shall think worth communicating; 
but if I can have it in my power to calm any harassing 
disquiet, to excite any virtuous desire, to rectity any 
important opinion, or fortify any generous resolutioii, 
you need not doubt but I shall at least wish to prefer the 
pleasure of gTatifying a friend much less esteemed thaa 
yxjurself, befiare the gloomy calm of idle vacancy. Whe- 
ther I qhall easily arrive at an exact puoctuahty of cor- 

a £ 2 
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they rise by art much above their original state of 
I power : and as afTectation, in time, improves to habit, 
I they at last tyrannise over him who at first encouraged 
L tiiem only for show. Every desire is a viper in the 
f bosom, who, wliile he was chill, was harmless ; but 
when warmth gave him strength, exerted it in poison. 
You know a gentleman, who, when fii-st he set his foot 
in the gay world, as he prepared liimself to whirl in 
the vortex of pleasure, imagined a total indiffereoccand 
universal negligence to be the most agreeable concomi- 
tants of youth, and the strongest indication of an airy 
temper and a quick apprehension. Vacant to every 
object, and sensible of every impulse, he thought that 
all appearance of diligence would deduct something 
from the reputation of genius; and hoped that he should 
appear to attain, amidst all the ease of carelessness, 
and all the tumults of diversion, that knowledge and 
those accomplishments which mortals of the common 
fabrick obtain only by mute abstraction and solitary 
drudgery. He tried this scheme of life awhile, was 
made weary of it by his sense and his virtue ; 
he then wished to return to his studies ; and finding - 
long habits of idleness and pleasure harder to be cured 
than he expected, still willing to retain his claim to 
fome extraordinary prerogatives, resolved the commoD 
consequences of irregularity into an unalterable degreQ 
of destiny, and concluded that Nature had originally 
formed him incapable of rational employment. 

" Let all such fancies, illusive and destructive, be 
banished henceforward from your thoughts for ever, 
Besolvc, and keep your resolution ; choose, and pursuQ 
your choice. If you spend this day in study, yoiT will 
Sod yourself still more able to study to-morrow; not 
that yoi) are to expect that you shall at once obtain a 
complete victory. Depravity is not very i^asily over- 
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Professor Trotz, who formerly was of the University of 
Vraiiyken in Friesland, and is at present preparing an 
edition of all the Frisick laws, ^ave me this informa- 
tion. Of the modern Frisick, or what is spoken by the 
boors of this day, I have procured a specimen. It is 
Gisbert Japlx's ' Rymelerie,^ which is the only book 
that they have. It is amazing' that they have no trans- 
lation of the Bible, no treatises of devotion, nor even 
any of the ballads and story-books which are so agree- 
able to country people. You shall have Japix by the 
first convenient opportunity. I doubt not to pick up 
Schotanos. Mynheer Trotz has promised me his 
assistance." 

Early in 1764 Johnson (>aid a visit to the Langton 
family, at their seat of Langton in Lincolnshire, where 
he passed some time, much to his satisfaction. His 
friend, Bennet Langton, it will not be doubted, did 
every thing in his power to make the place agreeable to 
so ilhistrious a guest ; and the elder Mr. Langton and 
his lady, being fully capable of understanding his value, 
were not wanting in attention. He, however, told 
me, that old Mr. Langton, though a man of consider- 
able learning, had so little allowance to make for his 
occasional " laxity of talk," that because in the course 
of discussion he sometimes mentioned what might be 
said in favour of the peculiar tenets of the Romish 
church, he went to his grave believing him to be of that 
eommunion, 

Johnson, during his stay at Langton, had the advan- 

I Imge of a good library, and saw several gentlemen of 

I tbe neighbourhood. I have obtained from Mr. Langton 

I Ibe following particulars of this period. 

He was now fully convinced that he could not have 
been satisfied with a country living; for talking of a 

I vespectable clergyman in Lincolnshire, be observed. 
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Sackville-street, then to Le Teller's in Dover-street, and 
now meet at Parsloe's, St. Jaraes's-street. Between the | 
time of its formation, and the time at which this work 
is passing through the press, (June 1792,)* the following J 
persons, now dead, were members of it : Mr. Dunniogj ' 
(afterwards Lord Ashburton,) Mr. Samuel Dyer, Mr. 
Garrick, Dr. Shipley Bishop of St. Asaph, Mr. Vesey» 
Mr. Thomas Warton, and Dr. Adam Smith. The pre- . 
sent members are, Mr. Burke, Mr, Langton, Lord < 
Charlemont, Sir Robert Cliambers, Dr. Percy Bishop of A 
Dromore, Dr. Barnard Bishop of Killaloe, Dr. Marlay 
Bisliop of Clonfert, Mr. X'ox, Dr. George Foredyce, Sic 
William Scott, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Charles Bunbury^ 
Mr. Windham of Norfolk, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Gibbon, 
Sir William Jones, Mr, Coleman, Mr. Steevcns, Dr. 
Burney, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mr. Malone, Lord Ossory, 
Lord Spencer, Lord Lucan, Lord Palmerston, Lord . 
Eliot, Lord Macartney, Mr. Richard Burke, junior. Sir 
William Hamilton, Dr. "Warren, Mr. Courtenay, Dr.  
Hinchliffe Bishop of Peterborough, the Duke of Leeds, 
Dr. Douglas Bishop of Salisbury, and the writer of this 
account.^ 



* [The second edition is here spoken or. Mjilome.] 
' £Tbe LiTESAHV Club hns since been deprived by death of Dr> 
Hinchcliffe Bitihop of Peterborough, Mr. Gibbon, Sir Willium Jonet^ 
Mr. Richard Burke, Mr. Colman, Mr. Boswell, (the authgur of thi« 
work.) the Marquis of Bath, Dr. Warren, Mr. Burke, the Itev. Dr. 
Farmer, the Duke of Leeds, the Earl of Lucan, Jamen Earl ol Char- 
lemont, Mr. Steevens, Dr. Warton, Mr. Langlon, Lord Pnlmcrstoa, 
Dr. Fordyce, Dr. Marlay BUhop of Watcrford, Sir William Hamilton, 
Sir Robert Chambei*, Lord Eliot, Lord Mncartney, Dr. Barnard 
Buhop of Limerick, Mr. Fox, Dr. Horaelejr Bishop of St. Asaph, Dr. 
DouglaB Bishop of Salisbury, and Dr. French Lawrence. lis latest 
and its irreparable toss was that of the Right Hon. William Wind* 
bam, the delight and admiration of this society, and of every other 
with whom he ever associated. .—Of the persona above-mentioned 
some were chosen nembcn of it, after the preceding account waa 
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Bo objection to receiving him, exclaimed, — ' He wiB 
disturb us by his buffoonery ;' — and afterwards so ma- 
naged matters, that he was never formally proposed* 
and, by consequence, never admitted."* 

In Justice both to Mr. Garrick and Dr. Johnson, I ] 
think it necessary to rectify this mis-statement. TM 
truth is, that not very long after the institution of our 
club. Sir Joshua Reynolds was speaking of it to Gar- 
rick. " I like it much, (said he,) I think I shall be (^ 
you." When Sir Joshua mentioned this to Dr. John- , 
son, he was much displeased with the actor's conceit. 
" He'll be of iM, (said Johnson) how does he know we 
"vr^ permit htm? the first duke in England has no right , 
to hold such language." However, when Garrick wa» 
regularly proposed some time afterwards, Johnson, 
ttiough he had taken a momentary offence at his an-o- 
gance, warmly and kindly supported him, and he was 
accordingly elected,^ was a most agreeable member, 
and continued to attend our meetings to the time of his 
death. 

Mrs. Piozzi ' has also given a similar misrepresenta- 
tion of Johnson's treatment of Gamck in this particular, 
as if he had used these contemptuous expressions: "if | 
Garrick does apply, I'll black-ball him. — Surely, one'^ 
ought to sit in a society Like ours, 

" Unelbow'd bj a gamester, pimp, or player." 

I am happy to be enabled by such unquestionablB | 
authority as that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, as well as 4 
from my own knowledge, to vindicate at once the heart 
of Johnson and the social merit of Garrick. 

In this year, except what he may have done in re> 
vising Shakspeare, we do not find that he laboure^l 1 

* Lire of Johnwn, p. 425. 

s [Mr. Garrick, was elected in March. 1773. Malok*.] 

 I^tten to and from Dr. Johnaon. Vol. II. p. 278. 
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better life. I have done nothing. The need of doing', 
therefore, is pressing, since the time of doing is short. 
O God, grant me to resolve aright, and to keep my 
resolutions, for Jesus Chkist's sake. Amen." * Such 
a tenderness of conscience, such a fervent desire of im- 
provement, will rai-ely be found. It is, surely, not de- 
cent in those who are hardened in indifference to spi- 
ritual improvement, to treat this pious anxiety of John- 
son with contempt. 

About this time he was afflicted with a very sever« 
return of the hypochondriack disorder, which was ever I 
lurking about him. He was so ill, as, notwithstanding I 
his remarkable love of company, to be entirely averse j 
to society, the most fatal symptom of that malady. 
Dr. Adams told me, that, as an old friend he was ad* 
mitted to visit him, and that he found him in a de> J 
plorable state, sighing, groaning, talking to himself 
.and restlessly walking from room to room. He then 
used this emphatical expression of the misery which he ' 
felt : " I would consent to have a limb amputated to 
recover my spirits." 

Talking to himself was, indeed, one of his singu- 
larities ever since I knew him. I was certain that he 
was frequently uttering pious ejaculations ; for fragments 
of the Lord's Prayer have been distinctly overheard.* 

* Pnyera and Meditations, p. 58^. 

> [It tuetl to be imagined at Mr. Thnle'a, when Johnaon retired 
to a window or corner of the rontn, by perceiving his lips in motion, 
and hearing a murmur without audible articulation, that he was pray- 
ing; but this WHS noXahvai/t the case, for I wosoncp, perlinp* unper- 
ceived by him, writing at a table, to near the place of his retreat, 
that 1 heard him repeating some lines in an ode of Horace, over Bod 
over again, as if by iteration to exercise the organs of speech, and 
ix the ode in his memory : 

Audiet civei accuiue Jerru-m 
Quo grava Pente meliut jtfrirnt, 
Attdiet pugnat — - - 
I WM dining th« American war. Bi;ai>Bi.] 
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his chair, he commonly held his head to one side to- 
wards bis right shoulder, and shook it in a tremulous 
manner, moving his body backwards and forwards, and 
rubbing his left knee in the same direction, with the 
palm of his hand. In the intervals of articulating he 
made various sounds with his mouth ; sometimes as if 
ruminaLiog, or what is called chewing the cud, some- 
times giving a half whistle, sometimes making his 
tongue play backwards from the roof of bis mouth, 
as if clucking like a hen, and sometimes protruding 
it against his up|>er gums in front, as if pronouncin|p 
quickly under his breath, too, too, loo: all this ac- 
companied sometimes with a thoughtful look, but - 
more frequently with a smile. Generally when he had 
concluded a period, in the course of a dispute, by which 
time he was a good deal exhausted by violence and vo- 
ciferation, he used to blow out his breath like a whale. 
This I suppose was a rehef to his lungs; and seemed 
in him to be a contemptuous mode of expression, as if 
he had made the arguments of his opponent fly like 
chaff before the wind. 

I am fully aware how very obvious ui occasion I here 
give for the sneering jocularity of such as have no relish 
of an exact likeness ; which, to render complete, he who 
draws it must not disdain the slightest strokes. But if 
vitlings should be inclined to attack this account, let 
them have the candour to quote what I have offered in 
my defence. 

He was for some time in the summer at Eastoa 
Maudit, Northamptonshire, on a visit to the Reverend 
Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore. Whatever dissa- 
tisfaction he felt at what he considered as a slow pro- 
gress in intellectual improvement, we hnd that his 
Iieart was tender, and bis affections warm, as appears 
from tbe foUowing veiy kind letter : 
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with me, interrupted by many an indignant contradic- 
tion, and many a noble sentiment." — " Several persons 
got into his company the last evening at 'IVinity, where, 
about twelve, he began to be very great ; stripped poor 
Mts. i^Iacatilay to the very skin, then gave her for his 
toast, and drank her in two bumpers." 

The strictness of his self-examination, and scrupulous 
Christian humility, appear in his pious meditation on 
Easter-day this year. — " I purpose again to partake of 
the blessed sacrament ; yet when I consider how vainly 
I have hitherto resolved at this annual commemoration 
of my Saviours death, to regulate my life by his laws^ 
I am almost afraid to renew my resolutions." 

The concluding words are very remarkable, and 
shew that lie laboured under a severe depression of 
spirits. " Since the last Easter I have reformed no evil 
habit; my time has been unprofitably spent, and seema 
as a dream that has left nothing behind. My memory 
grows con/used, and I know not how the days pass 
over me. Good Lord, deliver me ! " * 

No man was more gratefully sensible of any kiad- 
neis done to him than Johnson. There i& a little cir- 
cumstance in his diary this year, which shews him in a 
very amiable light. 

*' July 2. I paid Mr. Simpson ten guineas, which 
he had formerly lent me in my necessity, and for which 
Tetty expressed her gratitude." 

" July 8. I lent Mr. Simpson ten guineas more." 

Here he had a pleasing opportunity of doing the 
seme kindness to an old friend, which he had formerly 
received from him. Indeed his liberality as to money 
was very remarkable. The next article in bts diary is. 



* Pniyen add Mci!itBtians. )>.G1. 
2f 
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He appears this year to have been seized with a tem- 
porary fit of ambition, for he had thoughts both of 
studying law, and of engaging in politicks. His 
" Prayer before the Study of Law " is truly admirable : 

'■ Sept. 2C, 1765. 

*' Almighty God, the giver of wisdom, without 
whose help resolutions are vain, without whose blessing 
study is ineffectual ; enable me, if it be thy will, to at- 
tain such knowledge as may qualify me to direct the 
doubtful, and instruct the ignorant ; to prevent wrongs 
and terminate contentions; and grant that I may use 
that knowledge which I shall attain, to thy glory and 
my own salvation, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen."' 

His prayer in the view of becoming a politician is en- 
titled " Engag^ing in Politicks with H n," no 

doubt, his friend, the Right Honourable WiUiam 
Gerard Hamilton, for whom, during a long acquaint- 
ance, he had a great esteem, and to whose conversation 

of which I h»ve any peraonal knowledge but those of Dr. Andrews 
and youraetr. 

" Men can lie estimated by those who know them not, only as 
they Hre represented by those who know them ; and therefore I flat- 
ter myself that I owe much of the pleasure which this itisiinction 
gives me, to your concurrence with Dr. Andrews in recommending 
me to the learned society. 

" Having deii red the Provost to return my general thanbii to the 
University, 1 beg that you, Sir, will accept my particular ami ira- 
roediate acknowlcilgraents. 

" I am. Sir. 
" Your most obedient and mOHl bumble seri'nnl, 
" Johnson's- court. Heet-slreet, " Sam. Jorxsom.** 

London, Oct. 17, 1765. 

I have not been able lo recover the letter which Johnaon wmte In 
Dr. Andrews on this occasion. Malomr] [The college bestowed 
the same degree at thta time on William Mclraoih, Esq. trans- 
lator of Pliny. &c. A. C] 

 Prayers and Meditations, p. 66. 
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he once piud this high compliment : ^^ I am very im- 
unlling to be left alone. Sir, and tberefoxe I go with 
xny company down the first pair of stairs, in some hopes 
that they may, perhaps, return again ; I go wiUi you. 
Sir, as far as the street-door/' In what particular de- 
partment he intended to engage,^ does not appear, nor 
can Mr. Hamilton explain. His prayer is in general 
terms : ** Enlighten my understanding with knowledge 
€^ right, and govern my will by thy laws, that no deceit 
may mislead me, nor temptation corrupt me; that I 
inu always endeavour to do good, and hinder eviL'^ ® 
There is nothing upon the subject in his diary. 

This year was distinguished by his bdng introdueed 
into the family of Mr. Thrale, one of the most eminent 
brewers in England, and member of Parliament for the 
borough of Southwark. Foreigners are not a little 
amazed, when they hear of brewers, distiUera, and men 
in similar departments of trade, held forth as persons 
of considerable consequence. In this great commercial 
country it is natural that a situation which produces 
much wealth should be considered as very respectable ; 
and, no doubt, honest industry is entitled to esteem. 
But, perhaps^ the too rapid advances of men of low ex- 

* [In the Preface to a late CollectkNi of Mr. Hamilton's Pieces, 
it has been observed^ that our authour was, by the generality of 
Johnson's words, ^* led to suppose that he was seised with a tempo- 
** rary fit of ambition, and that hence he was induced to apply his 
*' thoughts to law and politicks. But Mr. Boswell was certainly 
'< mistaken in this respect : and these words merely allude to John- 
** 8on*s haTing at that time entered into some engagement with Mr. 
^ Hamilton occasionally to furnish him with his sentiments on the 
^* great political topicks which should be considered in parliament*** 
In consequence of this engagement, Johnson, in Novembei; 1766, 
wrote a very valuable tract, entitled, " Considerations on Com,** 
which is printed as an Appendix to the works of Mr. Hamiltoi^ pab* 
lished by T. Payne in 1808. Malone.] 

^ Prayers and Meditations, p. 67. 
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traction tends to lessen the value of that distinction by 
birth and gentility, which has ever been found bene- 
ficial to the ^rand scheme of subordination. Johnscn 
used to give this account of the rise of Mr. Thrale's 
father : " He worked at six shillings a week for twenty- 
years in the great brewery, which afterwards was hi* 
own. The proprietor of it * had an only daughter, who 
was married to a nobleman. It was not fit that a peer 
should continue the business. On the old man's deaths 
therefore, the brewery was to be sold. To find a |>ur- 
chaser for so large a property was a difficult matter ; 
and, after some time, it was suggested, that it would 
be adviseable to treat with Thrale, a senfible, active, 
honest man, who had been employed in the house, and 
to transfer the whole to him for thirty thousand pounds, 
security being taken upon the property. This was ac- 
cordingly settled. In eleven years Thrale paid the 
purchase-money. He acquired a large fortune, and 
lived to be a member of Parliament for Southwark.' 
But what was most remarkable was the liberality with 



• [The predecessor of old Thrale wbs Edmund Halsey, Esq. ; the 
aobleman who married his daughter, wbs Lord Cobhsm, great uncle 
of the MarquM of Buckinghani. But 1 believe. Dr. Johntwn was 
mmtaken in aHsigning so very tan an origin to Mr. Thrale. The 
Ctcrk of St. Albans, a. very aged man, told me, thnl he, (the elder 
Thrale,) married a siBter of Mr. Hnlsey. It i» at least cerliiin that 
the family of Thnle wu of some consideration in that town : in tb« 
abbey church is a handsome monament to the memory of Mr. Jeba 
Thrale, Inle of London, Merchant, who died in I70(, aged 6i; 
Margaret, liis wrfr, and three of their children who died young, be- 
tween the years 1676 and 1690. The arm* upon thii mooumeitt 
are, paly of eight, gulnandor, impaling, ermine, on a chief indented 
wert, three woWes (or grjphoiu') heads, or, conped at the neck :-^ 
Crest on a dnotl coronet, a tree, vert. Blakeway.] 

) [In 1 733 he served the office of High Sheriff for Sarrey ; was 
viected M. P. for Southwark in 1740; and died in April 9, 17fi& 
Hia widow died April 9. 1T6a A. C] 
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which he used his riches. He gave his son and daugh- 
ters the best education. The esteem which his good 
conduct procured him from the nobleman who had 
married his master*s daughter, made him be treated 
with, much attention ; and his son, both at school and 
at the University of Oxford, associated with young 
men of the first rank. His allowance firom his fother^ 
after he left coll^;e, was splendid; not less than a 
thousand a year. This, in a man who had risen as old 
Thrale did, was a very extraordinary instance of gene- 
rosity. He used to say, * If this young d(^ does not 
find so much after I am gone as he expects, let him re- 
member that he has had a great deal in my own time." *' 

The son, though in affluent circumstances, had good 
sense enough to carry on his father's trade, which was 
of such extent, that I remember he once told me, he 
would not quit it for an annuity of ten thousand 
a year ; ^* Not (said he,) that I get ten thousand a 
year by it, but it is an estate to a family." Having 
left daughters only, the property was sold for the im- 
mense sum of one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
pounds ; a magnificent proof of what may be done by 
fair trade in a long period of time. 

There may be some who think that a new system of 
^utility • might be established, upon principles totaUy 

^ Mrs. Barney informs me that she heard Dr. Johnson say, '' An 
English Merchant is a new species of Gentleman.*' He, perhaps, 
had in his mind the folkming ingenious passage in ** The Consdooi 
Lovers/' Act ir. Scene ii. where Mr. Sealand thus addresses Sir 
John Beril : " Gire me leare to say, that we merchants are a spe- 
cies of gentry that have grown into the world thb last century, and 
are as honourable* and almost as useful as you landed-folks, that 
have always thought yourselves so much above us ; for your trading 
ibnoocli is extended no Carther than a load of hay, or a ftit ox.— You 
are pleasant people indeed ! because you are generally bred up to 
be lazy; tba^eforei I warrant you, industry is dishonourable.*' 
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different from what have hitherto prevailed. Our pre- 
sent heraldry, it may be said, is suited to the barbarous 
times in which it had its origin. It is chiefly founded 
upon ferocious merit, upon military excellence. Why, 
in civilized times, we may be asked, should there not 
be rank and honours, upon principles, which, indepen- 
dent of long custom, are certainty not less worthy, and 
which, when once allowed to be connected with eleva- 
tion and precedency, would obtain the same dignity in 
our imagination ? Why should not the knowledge, the 
skill, the expertness, the assiduity, and the spirited 
hazards of trade and commerce, when crowned with 
success, be entitled to give those flattering distinctions 
by which mankind are so universally captivated ? 

Such are the s|>ecious, but false arguments for a pro- 
position which always will find numerous advocates in 
a nation where men are every day starting up from ob- 
scurity to wealth. To refute them is needless. The 
general sense of mankind cries out, witli irresistible 
force, " Un gentilhomvie est toujours gentilhomme." 

Mr. Thraie had married Miss Hesther I^ynch Salus- 
bury, of good Welch extraction, a lady of lively talenta, 
improved by education. That Johnson's introduction 
into Mr. Thrale's family, which contributed so much to 
the happiness of his life, was owing to her desire for 
his conversation, is a very probable and the general 
supposition : but it is not the truth. Mr. Murphy, 
who was intimate with Mr. Thraie, having spoken 
very highly of Dr. Johnson, he was requested to make 
them acquainted. This being mentioned to Johnson, 
he accepted of an invitation to dinner at Thrale's, and 
was so much pleased with his reception, both by AIr*^.j 
and Mrs. Thraie, and they so much pleased with hioi, 
that his invitations to their house were more and more 
frequent, till at last he became one of th£ family, and 
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an apartment was appropriated to him, both i 
house at Southwark, and in their villa at Streatham. 

Johnson had a very sincere esteem for Mr. Tbrale, 
as a man of excellent principles, a good scholar, well 
rftilled in trade, of a sound understanding, and of man- 
ners such as presented the character of a plain inde- 
-pendent English 'Squire. As this family will frequently 
be mentioned in the course of the following pages, and 
B a false notion has prevailed that Mr, Thrale was in- 
\ fcriour, and in some degree insignificant, compared 
I' *ith Mrs. Thrale, it may l>e proper to give a true state 
} tBf the case from the authority of Johnson himself in his 
t'Own words, 

 I know no man, (said he,) who is more master of 

his wife and family than Thrale. If he but holds up a 

finger, he is oheyed. It is a great mistake to suppose 

that she is above him in literary attainments. She is 

. teore flippant; but he has ten times her learning; he 

fc a regular scholar; but her learning is that of a 

school-boy in one of the lower forms." My readers 

may naturally wish for some representation of the 

6gure9 of this couple. Mr. Thrale was tall, well pro* 

^rtioned, and stately. As for Afniiam or my Mif- 

I ftess, by which epithets Johnson used to mention Mrs. 

f ^Thrale, she was short, plump, and brisk. She has 

fcerself given us a lively view of the idea which John- 

[ Mm had of her person, on her appearing l>efore him in 

V K dark-coloured gown : " You little creatures should 

1^ never wear those sort of clothes, however ; they are 

t«nsuitable in every way. What ! have not all insects 

[ Igty colours ? " ' Mr. Thrale g«ve his wife a hberal 

"•fedulgence, both in the choice of their company, and in 

ICbe mode of entertaining them. He understood a 



' Mra. t^iozzts Anecdotes, p. 279. 
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valued Jolinson, without remission, from their first ac- 
quaintance to the day of his death. Mrs. Thrale was 
enchanted with Johnson's conversation for its own sake, 
and had also a very allowable vanity io appearing to be 
bonoured with the attention of so celebrated a man. 

Nothing could be more fortunate for Johnson than 
this connection. He had at Mr. Thraie's all the com- 
ibrts and even luxuries of life : his melancholy was 
diverted, and his irregular habits lessened by association 
with an agreeable and well-ordered family. He was 
treated with the utmost respect, and even affection. 
Tiie vivacity of Mrs. Thraie's literary talk roused 
him to cheerfulness and exertion, even when thoy 
were alone. But this was not often the case ; for he 
found here a constant succession of what gave him the 
highest enjoyment, the society of the learned, the witty» 
and the eminent in every way j who were assembled in 
numerous companies ; called forth his wonderful powers, 
and gratified him with admiration, to which no mail 
could be insensible. 

In the October of this year " he at length gave to the 
world his edition of Shakspeare, which, if it had no 
other merit but that of producing his Preface, in which 
the excellencies and defects of that immortal bard are 
displayed with a masterly hand, the nation would hare 

 [From a letter written by Dr. Johnson to Dr. Josepli Wartoov J 
the day after the publicatinn of bis Shakspeare, Oct. 9, 1765, (Se< 
WooH's Memoir* of Dr, Warton, 4to. 1806) it niipeats that Johnson 
spent some lime with thst jtentleman at Winchester in this year. 
* In a letter written by Dr. Warton to Mr. Thomiu Warton, not long 
sficrwards (January 28, 1766) is a paragraph, which may throw 
iome light on various passagex in Dr. Wnrloo'!t edition of Pope, re- 
lative to Johnson ; — " I only dined with Johnson, who scemeil cold 
anil indifferent, and scarce said any thin;; to me: perhaps he hu 
heard what I said of his Shakapeare, or raihcr wm offended at what 
1 «Toic to him : — as he pleases. " The iutter here alluded lo, it is 
believed, h.is not been preserved : at least, it does not appear in the 
collection above referred lo. Maloicb.] 
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bad no reason to complain. A blind indiscriminate 
admiration of Shakspeare had exposed the British 
nation to the ridicule of foreigners. Johnson, by can- 
didly admitting the faults of his poet, had the more 
credit in bestowing on him deserved and indisputable 
praise ; and doubtless none of all bis panegyrists have 
done bim balf so much honour, Tiieir praise was like 
that of a counsel, uiwn his own side of the cause; 
Johnson's was like the grave, well considered^ and im- 
partial opinion of the judge, which falls from his lips 
with weight, and is received with reverence. What he 
did as a commentator has no small share of merit, 
though his researches were not so ample, and hia 
investigations so acute, as they might have t>een ; wliich 
we now certainly know from the labours of other able 
and ingenious criticks who have followed him. He has 
enriched his edition with a concise account of each 
I {day, and of its characteristick excellence. Many of i 
\ his notes have illustrated obscurities iu the text, and I 
placed passages eminent for beauty in a more conspicu- 
ous light ; and he has, in general, exhibited such a 
mode of annotation, as may be beneficial to all subse- 
quent editors. 

His Shakspeare was virulently attacked by Mr. I 
William Kenrick, who obtained the degree of LL.D. 
 from a Scotch University, and wrote for the book-sel- 
\ lers in a great variety of branches. Though he cer- 
tainly was not without considerable merit, he wrote 
with so little regard to decency, and principles, and 
decorum, and in so hasty a manner, that his reputation 
was neither extensive nor lasting. I remember one 
evening, when some of his works were mentioned. 
Dr. Goldsmith said he bad never heard of them ; upon 
which Dr. Johnson observed, " Sir, he is one of the . 
many who have made themselves publick, without j 
making themselves known." 
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A young student of Oxford, of the name of Barclay, 
wrote an answer to Kenrick's review of Johnson's 
Shakspeare. Johnson was at first angry that Kenrick's 
attack should have the credit of an answer. But after- 
wards, considering the young man's good intention, he 
kindly noticed him, and probably would have done 
more, had not the young man died. 

In his Preface to Shakspeare, Johnson treated Vol- 
taire very contemptuously, observing, upon some of his 
remarks, " These are the petty cavils of petty minds." 
Voltaire, in revenge, made an attack upon Johnson, in 
one of his numerous literary sallies which I remember 
to have read; but there being no general index to his 
voluminous works, have searched in vain, and therefore 
cannot quote it. 

Voltaire was an antagonist with whom I thought 
Johnson should not disdain to contend. T pressed him 
to answer. He said, he perhaps might ; but he never 
did. . 

Mr. Bumey having occasion to write to Johnson for 
. some receipts for subscriptions to his Shakspeare, which 
Johnson had omitted to deliver when the money was 
paid, he availed himself of that opprartunity of thanking 
Johnson for the great pleasure which he had received 
from the perusal of his Preface to Shakspeare ; which, 
although it excited much clamour against him at first, 
is now justly ranked among the most excellent of his 
writings. To this letter Johnson returned the following 
answer : 

" TO CHARLES IICTRNEY, ESQ. IN POLAND-STREET. 
^ " SIB, 

" I AM sorry that your kindness to me has brought 
upon you so much trouble, though you have taken care 
to abate that sorrow, by the pleasure which I receive 
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ftom your aiqnrobation. I defend my criticiaiii in the 
same manner with you. We nmisfc confieH tiie fEiulte cf 
car favourite, to g«ii^ credit to our pnose of faia esoeb 
lencies. He that claims, either in himadf or te 
nother, the honours of perfection, will aundiy iigmne 
the reputation which he designs to assist* 

^' Be pleased to make my compliments to johf fiEuniljr. 
I am, Sir, 

'< Your most obliged 

** And most humble servant, 
*• Oct. 16, 1765. ** Sam. Johkson.** 

• 

Vtcm one of his Journals I transcribe what fioUows : 

•* At church, Oct. — 65. 

^' To avoid all singularity ; Bonaventura.^ 

^ To come in be£3re service, and compose my mind 
liy meditation, or by reading some porticms of scripture. 
Tetty. 

** It I can hear the sermon^ to attend it, unless 
attention be more troublesome than useftiL 

^ To consider the. act of prayer as a reposal of my- 
self upon God, and a resignation of all into his hdy 
hand." 



9 He was probably |iroposing to hiiQself the model of (his excellent 
person^ who for his piety was named the Seraphick Doctor. 
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